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H IS luggage was all ready to be taken ashore, his cabin in order 
and now he stood on the upj)er deck just beneath the bridge 
watching the flying fish scud out of each jade gieen land swell of 
the Arabian Gulf like swift pencils of silver and disappear again in 
glittering jets of sjiras He was a tall, good-l(X)king fellow with 
square shoulders over which his Hanover Street tailor found no 
need to put an\ padding. His clothes said “London*' in a discreet 
W’hisper, but you knew at once that he was an American. There 
was something in the blue eyes, the pilch of the chin, but more 
than anything in the gcntious, full cuive of the lips and the tiny 
lines about the eyes w^hich betrayed him. His face told you that he 
came of a people who were gamblers, who were sometimes reckless, 
and a people who knew liow to laugh. 1 le was the American who 
knew his way about the woild, and so in many ways he was danger- 
ous, to himself perhajis more than to others. 

He didn't think of himself any longer as wild: he believed quite 
earnestly that he had settled down. In fart he was rather proud of 
liimsclf that in his early thirties he had pulled himself together 
suddenly and made sense. That was the reason he had packed all 
his luggage carefully, c^en meticulously with his own hand, in- 
stead of asking the steward tt do it; that was the reason he had 
carefully pulled out every' drawer and lelt the door of the cupboard 
open to show that nothing had been left behind. He did things 
like that as an exercise, as a kind of discipline— to keep himself in 
order and prove to himself that he was a serious fellow, organized 
and efficient. It made him feel that he had developed something 
his father called “character,” which he knew only meant counting 
ten before he acted: it meant not going oft the deep end the mo- 
ment the prospect of fun appeared on the horizon. Certainly, on 
this trip he meant to he good; it was a test. He meant to show his 
father that he had settled down. 



So, at the moment, he felt virtuous and even proud, and fresh 
and cool and clean, although the heat was beginning to rise— the 
strange, dead, damp heat which hung over Bombay and the Ara- 
bian Gulf even in the winter season. No, he was being a sound busi- 
ness man, cool, shrewd, serious, on a tout through the Orient, visit- 
ing agencies of his father's company in Bombay, Singapore, Medan 
Deli, Sourabaya. Macassar and Tonkin. 

A voice beside him said, “Good morning," and he turned to find 
Mrs. Trollope standing beneath his c^bow. She was a tiny woman 
but very tough, who came fioin S)dney. She was on her way from 
London to Bombay to stop off for a fortnight and tlien go on to 
Australia. That much she had told him and no mote. He really 
didn't care very mudi what her plans were, but it anno)ed him 
vaguely that she seemed to think that he was curious. He thought 
she must be about foity, but her dead brown hair and weathered 
skin made her peifcctly ageless. She wore rather worn expensive 
clothes without knowing quite how to wear them. And she jilayed 
excellent bridge and better poker. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Beautiful morning ” ^ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Trollo|K\ “But it’s always fine here this time 
of the year.” 

“Funny things— flying fish.“ 

“Yes,” Mrs. Tiollope wasn’t much gifted in the appreciation of 
nature. She sniffed the air. “Ah!” she said. “Smell it? That Bom- 
bay smell,” 

He sniffed and became aware of a smell he knew at oiue—a curi- 
ous mixed smell faintly dominated by the smell oJ drying fish. 

“Bombay duck ” 

“Yes.” 

But there was more to the smell than that. There was in it the 
compounded odors of spice and wood smol.e, of jasmine and niari^ 
gold and of dust and copra and cow dung smoke And tor Wain- 
wright there was much more in ri— there was the strange excitement 
of memories— memories of parties, of drinking, of easy seduc- 
tions, of extraordinary nights beneath a sky ol blue \ei\tt in which 
stars glittered like diamonds, of rides in gherries, down from some 
garden suspended on the side of Malabar Hill, to the Hotel Taj 
Mahal; memories of an immense, cool room of white marble high 
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above the bay. The man who a little while before had packed 90 
meticulously and felt so virtuous, trembled a little with apprehen* 
sion. It was, decidedly, a dangerous smell, but deliciously exciting. 
Even in the heat, a little shiver ran through his blood. There was 
no smell in the world quite like it. 

"Have you seen the spy this morning?” asked Mrs. Trollope. 

"No.” 

"I haven’t either but I don’t think she’ll be looking for me after 
last night.” 

Bill chuckled, "No, I should think not.” 

He laughed now at the memory of the scene in the smoking 
room, although he hadn’t laughed at the time because it had 
shocked him. The spy had foiccd lier way into the poker game 
wdth himself and Mrs. Trollope and the little Maharajah of Jella^ 
pore, and Gibson, the trainer of the Maharajah’s liorscs and Joey» 
the Maharajah’s ADC And then, sitting there, swarthy and cov- 
eted with dirty diamonds and glowering, she had quarreled with 
everybody and cien accused poor harmless, tipsy, little Joey of 
cheating. There wasn’t any way of getting rid of her until Mrs. 
Trollope lost her temper and told her to get the hell out of the 
smoking room. , 

At the memory of the scene Bill laughed again— Mrs. Trollope 
like a small terrier worr)jng the* Baroness w^ho was like a fat elderly 
pug dog. And in the end the terrier had won, for the pug dog had 
become bewildered bv th<' attack, and gathering up all her bags 
and cigarette cases and timkets and bangles, she had gone off to 
her cabin. Tbeie was only one element in the whole scene which 
spoiled the complete absurdity of it. The figure of the Baroness, 
rattling, slinking and waddling away from the table across the 
smoking room had suddenly seemed, despite her offensiveness, 
pitifully defcat<‘d and broken, and, alKive all else, lonely. He had 
thought, "That sort of thing has been happening to her all her 
life. She must have been ugly and unattractive and hateful even 
as a baby.” 

And before she was well out of the door they had forgotten her 
and gone on with the poker game. 

Mrs. Trollope was speaking again. 

“Do you think she’s really a spy?” 
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**No, she's too obviously made up like one.” 

Mrs. Trollope snorted, ‘I'd like to know what her history 
really is.” 

“She says she was born in Prague." 

“I should think she came from Middle Europe." 

"She's got a fine German accent for an Egyptian Baroness." 

Mrs. Trollope laughed and lighted a cigarette. She did it effi- 
ciently, quickly, with an economy of movement, like a man. When 
she played bridge or poker she lighted one cigarette from another 
while the pile of butts grew into a small mountain beside her. 

Puffing, she said, "It’s very queer, her going to Bombay all alone 
—just for the ride." 

"I should think she's been doing that all her life." 

"Well, I’ve been in Egypt a good many times and I never heard 
of her.” 

"Cairo is a pretty complex town. You'd have to li\e there a life- 
time to know all the intricacies of Cairo society " 

"Anyway, there aren't any Barons among the Egyptians. Egyp- 
tians haven't got any titles." ^ 

"No, they buy them sometimes from needy Italians." 

She was silent then, her attention caught by the spectacle on the 
foredeck below them. Lazily Bill thought hc»w xindutivcly women 
could hate each other. The men at the poker party had forgotten 
the Baroness once her fat lound-shouldcred figuie had disappeared 
through the door of the smoking room, but Mrs Tiollope had 
gone on hating her. She'd probably never forget the Baroness and 
when the opportunity arose, if it ever did, she would do her a 
dirty trick. It was just as well they were at the end of the voyage; 
people on the ship had begun to be bored and get on each other's 
-lerves. They had begun to tell stones about one anothei 

On the foredcck below them everything was being put in readi- 
ness for landing, and Wainwright watched the spectacle with a 
faint sense of legiet. So long as you were on a boat, life was simple 
and uncomplicated. People couldn't telephone you and you 
couldn't get involved in rendezvous you didn't want to keep, in 
escapades which really had no interest for you. He always behaved 
himself on a ship, perhaps because he had spent so much time on 
ships. He grinned and thought, "It’s the one place to get away 
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from it all/’ As soon as he landed some sort of trouble would start 
again, some incredible complication he had never dreamed of. 

It had never occurred lo him that it was not only that he at- 
tracted preposterous adventines; he went out looking for them. 
That may hate been the reason why long ago he had acquired the 
label of ‘‘black sheep.” 

The Goanese crew below them was coiling ropes and opening 
hatches, loosening winches and rattling chains. The third class 
passengers— Levantines, three or four thrifty Scots not wasting any 
money on their passage, a few rather scrawny bespectacled Indian 
students and a sprinkling of Moslems with beards dyed freslily red 
as a sign that they were returning from Mecca— had been thrust 
behind a barrier and stood there pressed together in the heat watch- 
ing the ha/y outlines of shore and islands emerging from the heal 
mist. 

‘‘Well/’ said Mrs. Trollope, “I won’t have to listen to ‘Alone’ any 
more.” 

Wainwright laughed, ‘‘I’ll miss little Jelly/’ 

‘‘Oh, youdl be seeing hnn.” 

Night after night iliey had gone to the cabin of the Maharajah 
of Jellapore for champagne, and night after night they had listened 
while the dark little man, with tears in his c\es, Irad played a sen- 
timental tune called “Alone” over and over on his expensive elec- 
tric gramophone. I'be nickname of “Jelly” suited him. It w’as a 
name known all o\ci India and the Casinos, night clubs and race 
courses of Europe. 

“It’s not a bad tune if you d^ n’t run it into the ground.” 

“I found out wily he wept vvlien he play^'d ii. The tears were 
tears of self-pity.” 

“Why sell pity? He’s got everything” 

“No, he hasn’t. lie has a hxatioii for ‘Alone* because he’s been 
impotent for six nioiiths. He told me su.” 

Mrs. I’lollopc chuckled, “I g i the point.” It was a wicked, vin- 
dictive sound. Turning, she pointed with her cigarette. “Look, the 
palms of Juhu.” And on the other side, “And there’s Elcphanta.” 

On the left out of tire heat ha/e, the cocoanut palms swam above 
the muddy water of the bay as in a mirage, and on the right the 
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bulk of Elephanta Island arose. At sight of them Bill felt a shiver 
of anticipation run through his blood again. 

“You know Bombay pietty well?” he asked over his shoulder. 

A look of amusement illumined her face, as if she were going 
to tell him something remarkably interesting. He had already 
learned that when sudi a look tame into the small bright eyes set 
in the weathered face, she was about to relate a shady story or a 
piece of scandal. This time it died almost at once and she said, 
dully, “Yes. I do.” 

For a time they watched the busy scene on the deck below them. 
Presently she said, “What do youi friends tall ^ou?” 

“Bill. You might as well call me that too. We'll be seeing each 
other in Bombay.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Why not? We can’t miss each other— what with the Willingdon 
Club, the Taj bar and the races.” 

She turned sharply toward him. “J might as well tell you. If 
you’re going around with the English much, you won't see me.” 

“I won't be, I don't go half around the world tc^spend my time 
with Englishmen I'd never see in England.” 

“Do you know many Indians?” 

“Yes. I do.” 

“Like 'em?” 

“Yes. They seem to me just like anybody else.” 

She turned back again looking at the muddy water of the bay. 
“I told you I was going to stay with my sister. Well, my sister mar- 
ried an Indian. vShe's an Australian to begin with, so we don’t see 
much of the English ... for both reasons ” 

“I sec,” said Bill. “What is he— a merchant or a professor?” 

“He isn't anything anymore. He was a Rajah, but he’s dead. 
She's got a palace on Malabar Hill next to the Niram's palace.” 

“Is she . . . retired?” 

“Yes. They’ve started her with a small pension.” 

Then through the heat and the laziness of his brain, his memory 
began to function, and he remembered a big, handsome, rather 
blowsy blonde woman— very blonde, the voluptuous peaches and 
cream type, with blue eyes, coming into Maxim’s in Paris, marvel- 
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ously dressed and wearing wonderful jewels. That was the first 
time he bad ever seen her. 

He said, “But I know her. At least I’ve met her— Chandrapore 
. . . Chandragar.” 

“Chandragar. . . . Nelly is her name . . . Nelly Chandragar.” 

“She’s not much like you.” 

“No, she’s not. Nobody ever believes we’re sisters. She’s the Cir- 
cassian houri type— right out of a Moslem j)aradise.” She thiew lier 
cigarette into the muddy water ot the bav and said, “I’ve got to go 
below and check up on my luggage before the lidr[)ies come aboard 
and seize it ” 

“You haven’t told me vour nam(%” said Wainwright, “in case we 
do meet in Bombay.” 

“It’s Stitch,” ^ud Mrs. Trollope, “Stitch Trollope. 1 got it as a 
little girl in my father’s lumber camp in the bush. The lumber- 
jacks used to call me that as a kid. It always stuck. Toodle-oo.” 
And she disapjieared around the corner of the smoking room 

For a moment he stood looking after her, grinning. He meant to 
lcM>k her up in Bombay whether she desired it or not. There was 
something hard about her and tough. He even liked her sexless- 
ness— that she was neither a man nor woman, or it she had once 
been a woman, she had had enough of it and renounced it; that 
she had no coquetry and you could have a good laugh with her 
without becoming involved. He even liked her rather low mind 
and rough stories. he wondered, “was Mr. Trollope and 

Mhat has become of him.” He imagined that Mr. Trollope, who- 
ever or wherever he was, had rever counted for much in Stitch’s 
life. 

“Stitch,” he said, half aloud. “A Stitch in lime.” 

I’hc deck about and below him began to fill with passengers 
who by now seemed old friends. They leaned over the rail looking 
at the chy which hrul begun to appear out of the haze— the Taj 
Mahal Hotel, the Readsmoney Building, the Yacht Club, the Gate- 
way of Indij atul the green eniiiieiue of Malabar Hill, dotted with 
bungalows and the palaces of the Maharajahs with the Towers of 
Silence at the loot of them all like the coffin which was carried 
among the guests at an Egyptian banquet. I.ife and death in India, 
more than anywhere else in the world, went hand in hand. He 
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sighed, “Here today and gone tomorrow.” The state of life or the 
fact of death could not have much importance to millions of small 
dark people who owned no more than a loin cloth and lived and 
died without ever having enough to eat one day of their lives. Yes, 
Bombay was fantastic and romantic and extraordinary things hap- 
pened there, if you didn’t notice the coolies, the women and the 
children sleeping on sidewalks and in gutters as you drove home 
from a goc^d party about sunrise. 

Out of the corner of liis eye he saw coming toward him the Indian 
woman they said was a ilancer. She was a small woman, dressed in 
a black sari and wearing a great many siher biacclets She walked 
superbly, scarcelv seeming t> walk at all, but to glide with the 
smooth easy motion of a cobra. She was neither very young nor 
very beautiful, but llicrc was a jxrfeetion a!)out the figure, the 
great dark eyes, and the camellia skin which held the glance of 
passers-bv. All through the \o>agc Bill, like the other passengers, 
had noticed her, ami it gave him a frank pleasinc now to watch 
her coming along tlie deck tow’ard him. It was not the attraction 
of a pretty wximaii, he w^as not conscious of her a^a woman at all. 
The pleasure he experienced was more like the pleasuie one fimls 
in contcmplaung a fine picture or hearing superb music. She wms 
a work of art In a way she was India. Thev said she was a dancer 
and that her husband was a scientist in Bombay. "Ihat was all he 
could find out about her. 

She was opjinsue him new and intf^rrupted his staring with a 
scarcely pcrcc'ptiblc smile, as if she were saying, “Good-bye. 1 hope 
you :*njoy India.” Then slie was gone past him in all the serene 
dignity which had kept Iicr aloof and apart from the other passen- 
gers throughout the long \oyage. 

The sight of her made him feel a sudden pang of self-reproach. 
“Ma)be this time,” he thought, “I really ought lo find out some- 
thing about India instead of just playing around Bombay.” Bom- 
bay wasn’t anything. It wasn’t India, cu East or West, but an ex- 
traordinary muddle of e\erylhing on earth. 

A slap on the back roused him and a ^^oicc said, “Good-bye, 
laddie, and good luck.” It was the Scotsman (he couldn’t remember 
his name) who had a Shell agency in Burma— a tough, beefy man 
who looked singulaily at home already. 
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“Don’t say good-bye yet,” said Bill, “I’ll see you at the bar at the 
Taj Mahal.” 

“No, you won't. Tin going to pick up some kit at the Army and 
Navy Stores and be on niy way. I’m only two-thiids of the way 
iiome. 11 }ou tiiin up in Rangoon, gi^c me a bu//.” 

“Okay. Good kuk.” 

I’he American missionary and his wife from lire Punjab smiled 
and wa\cd good b)(' to him. They clisap]Jro^ed of his drinking and 
I he endless poker games wiiit Stitch and Jelly and Joey and Gib- 
s(jn hut, now that the \ os age was oxer and e\ei)()ne tvas se])arat- 
ing, they smiled and wa\ed 'I hat w^as sj)nrting ol them. They must 
be good sj:)orls to be working uj) there in the north among the 
hard-boiled Pathans. It w^as a lot easier to work among Hindus. 
\Vdien the woman— a little thin peison in a black alpaca dress- 
smiled, it was a funny crooked nnilc and there w^as a look in the 
eyes, a twinkle that was infinitely hiiinari and i>ersonal. For a mo- 
ment there was something in it oddly laiiiiliar. He could not say 
\di). He iiad never seen her before he came aboard the boat and 
since then lie had scarcely noticed tin* piim alpaca-dad figure. It 
wasn’t only that the crooked smile was lamiliar, it was more than 
that. And it reminded him ol something or someone. He looked 
tow^arcl her again but she had turned awav and all he couhl sec 
w^as the thin, tired, hack leaning over the rail as a cutter came 
alongside the ship. 

Looking clown he coind make out on the deck of the cutter, two 
or thice ])ort officers, a giouj) ol Imhans in brocaded and embroid- 
ered ceremonial dre^ss and two cJ-nprassirs in scarlet and gold, half 
buried beneath dozens of garlands ol mangolds and jasmine, and 
in the midst oi them a tall and good-looking young English offi- 
cer, blonde and clad in spotless white with a white topi and a great 
deal of gold lace. He canic’d a sword and two or three large offi- 
cial envelopes in his hand. He stood taller than anvone on the deck 
and he had a kind of blonde person.d radiance about him by which 
he outshone all the others— even lire Indians in their brocade and 
jewels and scarlet turbans. 

‘‘Gosh,” thought Bill. “The British Empire does itself well.” 

Then the cutter disappeared beneath the side of the ship and he 
became aware out of the corner of his eye that the Baroness was 
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coming toward him. It was loo late to escape. He looked fixedly 
toward the advancing sk)Jine, but these tattus gained him nothing 
and at once lie Uiidci stood that he should have known beltei. The 
Baroness liad the Jiulc ol rliinoccros. Still he kc[)t watching the 
dim and distant outline of tiic laj Malial Hotel— iiiilil he frit her 
standing there beside him, so close that her fat body presseil 
against Jiis. In the heat slic snulled ol heavy scent and perspiration 
and the dead odor ol smoked ptian tobacco. 

“Ciood morning,” slie said. “Hot, aincft it?” 

“Oh, good moining. Yes, it’s hot in the bay.” 

“Not so imuli hue/e.” 

“No, not mucli air “ 

He tried looking awav fior» her bnt it did no good; anyway he 
knew what she lookc d lik** He knew lin short fat body, the opaque 
oily skin, the d^ecl n d hair that looked like an old tire^d wig but 
wasn’t, the muddy greenish eyes and tire bangles, tings, bracelets, 
brooches, cariings and the brocade bag with tf :iuis mottling 

the design. 

“Vere are you slaying in Bombay?” 

“The hotel, I suppose.” 

“The Taj Mahal?” 

“Yes, the Taj Mahal.” 

•Tor long?” 

“I don’t 1 now.” He wanted to say, “None of your damned bush 
ness,” but he didn’t. 

Then she said with a clumsy cocjuctr), “Maybe ve could haf din- 
ner togeddci some time?” 

“Yes, maybe. I’ll be pretty busy. You see Ini here on business.” 

“Vat business?” 

“Oil.” 

“Oh. oil! Fuel oiP” 

“Yes, liul oil and oiliei things.” 

He thought, waiuiiig to laugh, “If she’s a spy, she's an awfully 
bad one.” 

“Veil, 1 expect vc'h be seeing each odder.” 

It should have been a paMing le’inaik hut it wasn’t. She still re 
mained, and he noticed again the muskv scent she used and 
thought, “1 suppose that’s patchouli— the scent opera singers and 



spies use in old-fashioned novels.” And then he saw ’ivhy she re^ 
nsained. The handsome young A.D.C. in white and gold with the 
sword was coming toward them. With him, just a behind him> 
was Al, the radio officer, a wide grin on his humorous Irish face. 

A1 said something to ihc handsome young man and as he came 
up to Bill he saluted anrl said, “Mr. Wainwiight?” 

“Yes,” said Bill, thinhinp, ‘"niaybe tlu y rv iiicmber the old scan- 
dal. Maybe ihcyVc not going to let me land.” And he wislicd that 
the Baroness would go away, altliough he knew that at that mo- 
ment dynamite would not havt^ ino\ed her. She stood there, 
stricken with curiositv. all Ivt vulgar soul b^'da^/led, fascinated. 

“I’m Lieutenant Fors^iho,” said ilie young man. “The compli- 
ments of Ilis Excellency, the Viceroy, sir” And he handed Bill a 
large envelope. “And the compliments of His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor of the Bombay Presidency,” and handed him a second envel- 
ope. “You can i. ive n c the answer to the G(*ve!i oi's note, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Bill, a litile awed. 'I'urning away a little, he 
tore open the envelope and read it. 

His Excellency, tlie Governor of the Bombay Presidency would 
like Itim to c<jnie to lunch on W'ednesday, the third. 

“W’^ill you tell His Excellency I should be delighted to lunch?” 

“Thank you,” said the handsome )(>ung m.an. “Is thcTc anything 
I can do for you, sir?” 

“No,” said Bill, “thank you \(Ty much. Ell be all right. You see 
I know Bombay cjuiic > 'll. 

“It’s not a bad place,” said the young man. “il you don’t have to 
stay through the monsoon. If lli re’s nothing I can do. I’ll be off.” 
Again he saluted. 

“Thank you again,” said Bill. 

“Good da),” said the British Empire and walked away. 

The Baroness stood goggL*-i )cd. 'riie giin on the face of Al, the 
radio operator, grew wider. “A toll, eh? ’ he said. “Getting letters 
from Viceroys and things.” 

“I don’t know what it’s all about,” said Bill. 

Tlie Baroness said to Al, “No message for me?” 

“No, nothing.” 

She shook her lu ad from side to side and made a clucking noise. 
‘*VeTy fonnyl Very fonnyl I haf been expecting a message all de 



vay from Aden/* The shake of the head, the clucking sound, the 
look in the green c)es, were all full ot implications—that A1 had 
received a message and destroyed it, that he had licen bribed to 
keej) it fron) lier, that lie was in some colossal plot, a plot against 
her which cmhiaced the whole world— Europeans, Americans, Afri- 
cans, Indians, Malays. They were all against her. Rut there was 
also the defiant iinplicaiion that she could defeat them all at tlieir 
own game. 

A1 grinned and wdth a kind of satisfaction said, “It won’t come 
now^ The ladio buieau is closed.” 

“It’s funny— very fonn)I” And she suddenl) turned and left him. 

“We’ve had some liiniiv ones,” said Al, “but she’s the top.” Tlie 
perpetual grin widened, “Get a load of wiiat’s coming.” 

Down the deck toward them came little Jelly. The lather loud 
checked raring clothes which hc‘ had wotn thioughout the voyage 
were gone. The Maharajah and Jcjcy, the A.D.C., were both in 
black aichkavs and wdiitc jodpoivs. Jelly wwc a fnigQ;rec of scarlet 
and gold and Jc:)('v a plain one of scarlet. The* Maharajah’s dark 
little face and tins, shrewd, black e>es, pt eped out from among gar- 
land after garland of jasmine and marigold. As suited die difler- 
ence in rank, joey w'ore only thieve slim garlands. Still a little 
drunk, his face no longer was a fine coppcT color, it wa^ the grc‘cn 
of corroded copper, lie bung his head like a child just punished. 
Cone wen* the two iuh‘r'> oi I on<:chain]>s and K])som, ol the Casi- 
nos c't DeauMlle and ('annes. liclund them walked Gibson, the 
trainer, a big bc*ily man with a heather) face, clad in a loud 
checked suit and iiiaioon lucktie. 

“la)ok/’ said Al. “The father and mother of the I’nivcrsc is 
going back to woil , aiicl <io< s he Jiatc it. \\< Te had him on board 
for tc‘ii trij)>> and he’s alwavs tight from Aden on.” 

Al’s grin widened and Bill vaulted to laugh, and tne-n thought 
better ol it. "I lure w^as somclliing jnUheiie in the spectacle of felly, 
whenn Caal h<iei meant to be a boeikniakci, leuiiniiig le^ India to 
be a king. 

Every \ear it hajrpencd. In the cold season the Maharajah re- 
turned U> Ik hailed as the liiher and mother ol his pc'erple. Be- 
cause of tliem, he would stay at home in India ior three or four 
months, bored, going over accounts, giving dinneis which bored 
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him in Bombay oi DciJji or Jcllaporc, orrasionally indulpjing in a 
first-class orgy. He had hung on to the life he loved to the very last 
minute, drinking diampagnc in his cabin, playing *'Alonc" over 
and over on the gramophone. And now the ship was docking and 
he had to eimrge at last in full splcndoi, smothered in jasmine and 
marigold— the king ol kings, the iathci and mother of his people, 
attended by tipsy Joey and his horse trainer. 

A1 and Bill leaned back on the rail. The Maharajah passed them 
and as he passed in all his splciulot and majeslv, the dark little 
face mo\ed out of the gai lands, a little like the head ol a turtle, 
turned sidewise toward Al and Bill, and one dark eye dosed. Then 
he and Joey passed on and as (yihson came np to them he said, 
“Come aiiri look at the piei. Hall of Jcllapoie is here— the Dewan, 
three ’ivivcs and all the heirs and relative s. Ca>rnc on.“ 

The great ship was t)iiig up now, tlose to tlic pier, still at last 
after die long ^o^ege down tin wintry channel, tlirough ihe stormy 
Bay of Bisca), tJie gra\-blne Mediterranean, tJic burning Red Sea 
and the sultry heat ol the Arabian Gulf. The vosage was o\er and 
sc\en hnndrect passengtrs ol all colors and laces and crec‘(ls and 
nationalities wx‘rc jammed together waning to [>onr down the 
gangplank into the dusty, sun-baked cit'. On the pier and the 
pier-shed roof hundreds ol lac(‘s petered up al the splendor of the 
shij), each face bright with a look of w'omU^r and expectancy- 
faces which were brown and toffee-colored, yellow and sickly black 
tinged wdtli malaria. Hw'y wen* clad in all colors and all fashions 
from the gl(*aming while ol Hanover Square tailors to the dirty 
rags that ••carccly [ircse ' ccl the modesty of the scrawny coolies. 
Here and tliere elearned tlie scaihn and gold of the r hufnassit's and 
the brilliant poison green and ca^'cly pink of the Rajputs, 

the white siilT liirliaiis iioin the uorth, Irc'-li aixd glistening in the 
perpetual sunsliine ol winter. And a little to one side of the gang- 
plank, like a llotver garden, galheicxl the party which had come 
down from the hot inland plateau to welcome home their fatlu^r 
and mother, the Lord of Creation— link “Jcllv/’ 

This group stood apart in a little place cleared and reserved 
appropriately for the* re'cepiion ot a powcTlul and wx*althy prince. 
In the little group there were a do/en Sikh bodyguards, twice the 
height of Jelly, clad in scarlet uniioi“ms with gold turbans and ten 
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foot bannered lances, and in front of them, a little cluster of shy 
and giggling women in brilliantly colored saris— the wives and 
their la<li(vin-w jiting, and at the side another group which in- 
cluded a pompous fclhnv, wide of girth who was piobably the 
Dewan, a ihin, woriicd man who was sicwaid ot tlie palace, and a 
chorus of sni.ill, (|uUe black sn\jntb in azuie blue and diver. 

At sight of t]]e blight sj)C(tafIe <m tlic quay, the tingling sensa- 
tion of cxciUimni swx pt over liill mc/ie, followed cpiickly by 
that i( cling ol d* liglit whicJi India always btought to him: all this 
was far aw.iy from the West and its drabiu ss its quands. its 
gtecdincs'j, its dc jiri'ssions, its pccidlar misery ilut wms woise than 
the swani'ine nusi^iv ol tlu F i.t iKcaiise it 1» d on die sf»ul and the 
sjiiiit ju'^M ad of the bodv ^Viw ns at In t siglit of iliis absuid sjiec- 
taclc Lk iliouglii, “i iKscr v\ant to Lave a again. I never want to 
go liack (o the Loriii<» di«ibn(ss of the \\’(s!.” t 

Bat lhi> iini'' a small vou< aiiswend him, “But it’s (lifTeicnt this 
time. Yc'u’n sold- d clown now. No nonsens*., no adventurers. You’re 
making good. Wlien vour job is hnishtd, ycm’re gomg take the 
first boat on voi.r way liack to stcailimss and work. ’ 

A small ihm vohe beside him '-aid, “It’s alwavs a pretty Mght 
I tried to describe it to the (oiks bark home but it’s hard. Fliey 
didn’t tinclti >taiid why 1 wanted to come batk.” 

It was* the hitle Tnis<ionaiv woman again, diab as an alpaca 
sparrow, but liir the biigln Idue in Iut eyes. 

'd ltd til' sjiMC wa),” said Bill. 

“Have you b< i n out b/ loie?” 

“Iwitt Once I st*iytel a long time/' 

“Tlic Patl'.ni /’iV v 1 like- |y st. They always look so fresh and 
dean and m lait , . . just like, a wonderful new hat, fresh from 
tJie inilliiRiv store ” 

Suijaised, lie looked at Iiet and saw' her eyes were shining more 
brightly. I join tin look of her, you’d never have dicamed that 
anything as liivolous as iniliineTy inleiested her. I'ht n tht expre'S- 
sion ! 1 her f m n mulL Ii m think again of sonieronc— h* could nor 
think wht»— somt'one. a man oi a woman whom he knew very well, 
who had tlu same biigJu, human, selliess look Someone it was who 
was good Inii never a jirig, someone wliom he had loved and re- 
spec ted. The shadowy memory tormented him. 
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He heard her voice again, speaking with a note of apology, 
"Mebbe it's because tlie Patlians come lioin up north in my 
country.” 

Then suddenly she was gone, lost aiuong iIk* resdess, pushing 
passengers the coolie** svwuming up t^'^' g in.ks and all over 
the great, wiiite ship, ‘‘Citjining and selling in iinir soiled white 
uniforms, thrusting iluir laseiious dark taccs into ihe faces of the 
passengers, gelling, “Luggage*! Luggagt I Baggage! Baggage! Sahib! 
MemsahibI Luggage! I negage!” 

The little woman iii a^pva Iiad ,lipj#c.l auay but her lace was 
still with him, \ciy clear in all llic heat and contusion 

Jelly and Joey, in all then fnirry and gai lands, were now advinc* 
ing witli a tipsy semblance of inajc'st) down the gangplank, and at 
sight of thf m, die waiting ilowei garden on :1a j>u x !j' low shiv- 
ered, trembleel in the heat and be^came suddi'nly a scene of brilliant 
animation. The scailet and gold Sikhs drew ilu msclses uj) like bril- 
liant red lilies; the bl,i( k snv.nits in azine and silver tlnew^ them- 
sehc\s into the dn*>r and loiulied tlv*ir forelu'ads to the ground like 
heavy-helled campanulas; the muiiicoloit*d wives and tluir ladies- 
in-waiting, the fat Dc'wan and the palace steward bent over 
slightly, joined their [lalms t<>'*t‘tlici, like a wluk eaulen swaving 
in the IrrcT/e. Tliey w(ie w'thtmnng lioiiK' from the gambling 
Casinos and (h< ra(e coutses theit lord and ma.>.^r, their lather 
and mother, the king of kings— the sliglul) tipsy Maharajah of 
Jellapore. 

Jelly, still moving unsteadilv, reatbed the foot ol the eangplank 
and, vdth a faint inclination \hich sent ail of the <»ailand> sway- 
ing again, acknowledged the xlraoidinarv animation with which 
the whole garden had liecm seized at sight oi liis majestic presence. 
Behind nuned joes, ejiiitc drunk, orin v ug and bowing with his 
palms joined together /\n<l after him Cibson, tlic* Ccxkney tramcr, 
in his loud claelKcd suit, his l.omlon ( ii iilud back on his head. 

After a moment while gr c^Migs wen* e*\( han;«,' d, rhe flow'cr 
garden began to create a n(*w patMn. ^Vhe red and gold Sikhs 
performed a mibtar) figure dividing diemseKts inio two groups. 
The Maharajah and the Dewaii took a jiosition jint behinrl ihe'in, 
followed closely by Joey and the j>alaee steward, and after them 
all the women— the wives, the ladies-iir-waitiiig, still giggling and 
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chattering, and their servants. The rear was closed by Sikhs and 
tlic flower garden started on its way into the shadows ol the last 
customs house. 

At about the same time, Bill heard a familiar \oicc saying. 
“Good day, Sahibl You are my father and mother, Sahib! I am 
always your servant, Sahibl” 

It was Silasl 

Silas was a tall, very ihin and \''"ry black Tamil who had been 
converted to Christianity. He was almost handsome, with the look 
of a hall-starved cliicken hawk, and like most “boys” was ageless. 
On his head he w’oie a shabby black tarboosh with no tassel, and 
from the tattered filthy khaki suit he woic, one who did not know 
him would have* said that he had been lor months and )ears with- 
out work. But Bill knenv better. "J Jiis w^as onl\ a “costume,” the 
one Silas laid aside to wear when he came to greet old employers. 
It was designed cleliheratelv to gi\e the ellect ot starsatiou and 
extreme poverty. 

The sight of his old bcanT depressed him for a moment. He had 
meant to do w ithout a bcarei, althoui>h ev(‘r)onf sfid such a tiling 
was impossible. Ceitainh be had meant to escajie Sdas because 
Silas was a bar, a thief a h}]K»<riie, a gossip and a petty black- 
mailer. Silas, who wrote twice a >ear to sav that liis (‘iiormous lam- 
ily of (hildien atul his wife and his parents and his wife’s parents 
and all their giandparenls wdio w’ere dependent on him for food 
and shelter weie starving. You couldn’t take Jiis stories of misloi- 
tune too liter alh because be himself seemed so uncc'itain as to the 
exact number of bis ofisjjting. Semuaimes there were eh^cn, some- 
times nine, sometimes seven. No. Bill w^asn’t ])lcasctl at seeing Silas. 
He had meam to c'scajK* from him this time— Silas w’ho could 
become like the Old Man of the Sea. 

“WhcTe did you come from?” he asked the bearer. 

“Bombay. Sahib.” 

“I thonghi you lived in Madras?" 

“Yes, Sahib, all my family lives there . , . all my starving chil- 
dren and parents and grandparents.” He would have gone on cata- 
loguing^ them but Bill stopped him. “I know, 1 know,” he saicl. 
“How did you know I was on this boat?” 

“Have friend who wwks in big steamship office. Friend give me 
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lists of passengers. List comes by air mail from London. Saw 
Sahib's name. Came to welcome him. You arc my father and 
mother, sahib, and the lather and mother of my children, iiiy wife, 
my patents. . . ** 7 he ratak)guing was Ireginning again. 

“No, thanks. Come along. You can look after my baggage, any- 
way." 

A gleam came into the solid black pujnL o( Silas' eyes. He had 
a job, the kind of job he liki'd. witli a good natnrc'd sahib, who 
didn't count annas or even nipc'cs, or grumble over the dhobi's 
bill. He and bis wife and children wwild l>c well off lor another 
year. Silas, a lean Afghan hound, lopt*d happily behind Bill to the 
cabin when' Bill lurru'd the luggage o\ei to him. 

“Don't let the coolies cheat y)u. TH nuet yem on the dock.” 

“No cheat,' said Silas. 1 he dark face ojieried wide in a glitter of 
white teeth, and the hearer vanished in the crowd. 

It wasn’t a grin of gialitude, Bdl knc'w; there w'asn'r much place 
for gratitude in the lives of propl ' bk(‘ Silas, Jiving most of their 
Ines without enough to eat, keej'ing a roof over the head and food 
in the months of a do/en relatives on less than ten rents a day. 
No, it was a giin of satisfaction, at iiaving put something over— 
at lia\ing found out that business about the jiarscngcr list, over 
having caught Bill liiinscll. 

“Yes,” he thought. “I’m a sap and he knows it. lie knows damned 
well I'll k(*ep him on after the luggage is taken care of.” Grinning, 
li(' thought, “Well, can affoif] it.’ 

Tiieii he saw^ Stitili coming toward him. She had cJiangcd hei 
clothes at the last minute an 1 appeared clad in an expensively cut 
but rather shabby suit of wl *ic. She was c^ rtain’y a jffain woman, 
and a somewdiat wealberbcatcn one, but she had a shadow of tired 
radiance about her wdiich made you glad to see licr. He had the 
impression that at some rime in her life something terrible had 
happened to her, something which hid extinguished all folly, all 
cocjuctr>, all femininity; perhaps even warmth and humanity had 
been snuffed out. 

She had a cigarette hanging from her lij>s and said, “Come on. 
Let’s go ashore and get througli this customs business.” 

I’hcy pushed their way through the crowd to the head of the 
gangway, and slipped, one after the other, like coins in a slot 
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machine, into the line going down the gangw^ay to the pier. As 
they came from under the shadow of the deck, the sun struck their 
shoulders like liquid fire. 

Below them the pier was crowded. The cranes of the ship were 
already worliug, swinging the cases and crates down fioin the 
high while ship. The Indian ’^un glared against the concute and 
metal woik ol the j)icr and hack into their acliing eyes. Tlie line 
of passcn<»eis coming down the gang-^vay became jammed and 
from ahead ol them cann a warm wliifl ol that ptculiar strong 
odor of the Baioncss—a blend ol imi‘'tint‘ss, persjnration and 
patchouli, 'rhey hcaid her voice complaining, “TJiat )Oung man 
sU'jiped on my loot." 

Leanjng oat Bill could set the >onng man, a vci) skinu) Par- 
see ^utli a muddy coniple’vion, apologetic and (inbanassed by the 
loudiie'.s ol tlie Barone ‘s' hoarse \oice. 

Behind them a gtulf voice said. ‘'Get on with it. Are we going 
to stay here all chi) in the sun?" And Bill felt a swdt wn\c of iiri- 
taliou that comes to jieoplc in India, suddenly without warning, 
when some thing which is India seems to bate aR the nerves. 

"That bloody bitch!" said Stitch, and then the line began to 
move again. 

The) came to the end of the gangplank and Stitch, with an 
Australian lawlessness, stepped outside the barrier that kept the 
passimgers in line Jind made as if to go directly into the shelter 
ol the customs shed 

The voice ot a Eurasian customs officer came out of the heat. 
The man was luiining toward her, < lying out, "Look out, lady, 
thei(‘’s a box. . . 

It was tile last word he ever spoke. The boom ol the great crane 
swung round and scumwlvie a cable snaf>pecl The man who had 
the fraction oi a second earlier been running toward Stitch, shout- 
ing a watnina lo lur, no longei cxbud, save as a hand, a single 
hand. UMilumr (,ui fiom })tncaili the hcMW crate which had fallen 
on hhii. lb!l saw it all with a houibk chuiiv, tlu Iieavy crate 
wdlli a triu k in/tdc ii, the stenriud legend -"Gene lal Motors"— 
ai‘d tlir hand which moved (ou\nlsiv(‘ly for a sexond, then col- 
lapsed like a small animal that had been shot, and then was still 
and limp above a thin trickle ol blood. 
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And he saw Stiich in her spotless white suit collapse into the 
dust and cinders of the pier, her skirt and jacket spotted with red. 

The coolies began to crowd around, chattering and screaming, 
and Bill pitted uj> Stitch and yelling, "God-damn it! Get out of 
the way, you bastards,” carried her into the kind shade of the pier 
shed. And as he carried her he knew in a sudden flash, the face 
he had been searching for, the c)cs that were like the bright eyes 
of the little missionary woman. It was the face and eyes of Homer 
Merrill, who once, long ago, had been his greatest friend. 

lie laid Siiuh on one of the low tables among the baggage and 
bawled at the man near liim, "Go get the quarantine doctor.*’ 
Then he thought, pushing bark his topee, "A lousy omen!” And 
again, "If she’d stayed in the line where she belonged that poor 
bastard wouldn’t have been killed.” 

Between Madras and the Deccan in the middle of Hyderabad 
it rained suddenly wiili no warning at all out of heavy black 
clouds which had somehow found their wav over the western 
ghats without dropping their burden of moisture on the narrow 
vStrip of land along the Arabian Gull. It was that rare thing— a 
false monsoon— occurring in the middle of the dry season, and at 
first it brouglit a sense of relief, turning the thick dust into mud 
and gathering among the red rocks in pools which tomorrow 
would shrink and disar)pcar lieneath the brassy glare of an unre- 
lenting sun. But lor the moment while the rain fell in floods of 
rushing water, the trees, the straggly thorny shrubs, picked bare 
of every leaf by wandering /,oats and cattle, the red soil and the 
rocks themselves, the coolies, tlie ryols, the uuloiu babies, the rich 
merchants and iheir wives shut away in purdah rooms, all felt a 
j^rofouiid sense of relief and satisfaction like that of a tired and 
thirsty traveler drinking from a '•pring of fresh clear water. The 
travelers on the Madras-Bombay express let down windows which 
had been kept closed to shii, ^ r the heat and allowed the rain to 
dash in a fine spray through the copper screening. What had been 
drifts of powdcr-finc dust across the floors of the compartments 
a little while before, turned to little rivulets of sticky red mud 
that was like blood. 

And then when the flood stopped as suddenly as it had begun* 
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the sun came out again and the feeling of relief was gone and in 
its place came a sensation of uneasiness and dread. All felt it— 
the coolies, the beasts, the shut-in purdah women in whose blood 
there flowed ten thousand ^ears of India. Even the three European 
passengers on tJie Express grew restless and uncomfortable with- 
out knowing why. There was something unnatural about the sud- 
den cloudburst in a season when there should have been no rain. 

And the ram now seemed to luvr made the heat mon* intense. 
Before the ram the air had at least been dry and tlu perspiration 
evaporated and brought some relief, but now with the brassy sun 
striking full on the wet rocks and the bare* muddy li(‘lds, the steam 
rose up, enveloping houses, rattle, laborers, even the moving train 
itself, until the whole ul the vast Deccan plateau was like one gi- 
gantic Russian batJi In the train windows were closf'd again be- 
cause the air which entered was more suffocating than the air 
inside. In the ditches along the tracks the flood water flowed blood 
red, diminishing almost as you watched it into a fine trickle*, swal- 
lowed up altogether presently by the heat of the sun and the 
greedy thirst of the hot, r#d earth. ^ 

On the whole of the tiain there were only three* westerners— a 
man, a boy and a woman ol t\\ c*nty-iune, all of them Americans. 
The man and the l>oy and a Moslem Indian child occupied a 
stuffy, uncoinloi table second-class compartment, and one car off. 
the woman traveled in all the luxury which the Indian climate 
allowed It was a tar icstrscd for hci alone, with extra line* top]>cr 
siiccning to exclude the dust, with extra electric Ians and a big 
silver basin filled witli ice replt'iiishc el at f\tiy stoj) ol tlu liain 
to keep df»wm the tcmjx ratine She had wnih her iwo bexiicns in 
the purple and gold li\ei\ of the* Maliarajal* of Je llajjorc to \/ait 
upon her and ser\e her with fresh t»iii slings when she asked for 
them and juicy slices ol pineapple cut from the hea]> of pineapple 
and melons and oomegranates which lay in the comiiai tmciit at 
the end cif the car 


She was a bcautilul woman, blonde, with a fresh lo\cl\ com- 
plexion and superb figure which she made no attempt to hide 
from the Indian beaiers who scivtul her She woie a dressing gown 
of heavy silk the color of aubngmc w'ith a monogram C.H. em- 
broidered in scarlet silk, and lay on the divan, her eyes closed, her 


head against tlic pillow^s that were hard but comforting in the 



heat. All day, since early morning, she had lain there exhausted, 
suffocating in the heat, opening licr e'yes, turning her head a little 
now and then to look out of the window at the binning land- 
scape or to lift the glass, pci])riually filUd, which stood in the 
little wooden lack at lier side. 

Late in the afternoon when the train had passed the burning 
plateau ol the Deccan and began to \vca\e in aiuong the hills and 
valleys leading to Poona she began to feel a little better and sat 
up for a time to tsauli the noisy ciamc'rinc: ctowcls at the stations 
and the flocks ol chsaif bla<k goats tliat led here and there in the 
sciuli and raised their heads to look at the pas'^ing train and then 
skipped awa) like antelopes among the bnvning red rocks. 

Watdiing ih«^m, slie thought, “Tliis !s ihr damndest country.” 

And \et she lil ed il. \Vli\ elsn had •-ho conn* back to it? 

Underneath her, ont' ol the wheels in the carriage began to 
make a clicking noise. “Clicks Cdick* Cli(k^” tlK‘ wJucl said, over 
and over again, “CJick! Cdick^ (Jick!*' uuMiotonously, initatingly, 
“Click! Click! Click'” nev i failing, each time the wheel turned, 
“Click! Cllcld Click!” willi a homble irievitabilitv, never once 
missing. 

In the heat the soniul jvisscssion ol her, driving out 

thought, its (fleet inaeiiifud v\ith growing inte ity, until it was 
life a Iiainmer beating on bareness. 

“It can’t sunid) ‘C c. liargovcr,” she tluaight, “I never hdt as 
had as tins lie fore.” Anel tliem after a little time (lining \vhicl» the 
clicking souiiil took achim ^josscssion of her again, die thought, 
“Mas he there was somethin^, in M^s Oos’e\ .inu\ story. ?vlaybc they 
did ^ in then iirst heks. Aia}be I did just get out in time.” 

Ag<iin die saw the fantastic open-a-r ]>nMlion covctcxI with 
boiigaiuMllea and hignonia whci^ the ^^a]^alajah*s broth^T had 
given j er a l'arcv\cjl jiarty. She saw egain the great pota of orchids, 
kicked over and sliattercd, u b) one, by the English subalterns 
as a good “rag.” 

The whole jiarty began to come back to her now, for tlie first 
time'. Until nrnv as the sun began to slip down the sk\, she had 
lain tlieic on the cliv^an of the Jcllapoic royal car in a kind of 
coma, composed In equal parts of weariness, alcohol and discom- 
fort. Now she saw again the dark jazz band, recruited from the 



Sikh regiment, the long stairway, bordered by pots of flowers 
which led down to the pavilion. She saw the naked figures of the 
dancing boys, golden in the dim liglits and beamilul in the deca- 
dent j)cifection, like the bodies of Kridina in the palace frescoes. 
She leiiiembc] cd CT)ing oui, “1 warn a dancing boy. 1 want to take 
one home with me.*' Site remembered the scarlet coats ol tin' sub- 
alterns and the tables filled with chanijiagne bottles and the Maha- 
rajah's cousin dancing a rtiniba v ‘ih one of tliC dancing 1 h^}s, and 
the face of the bov, beautiful and evil, with lire \icc and knowledge 
of all lime wiittcii on it. 1 iiimv how w^dl she* Tcnicinbcicd the 
face. She reniembeTcd the liniivc goings and coinh'.gN to and from 
the moonlit gaiclcn outside. She iciucmbcrcd vagiicl> liaMug lallcn 
some time timing the c\('ning among the pots of flowcts that 
bordered llu hieli wIlc' stairway. 

“Yes," sh(‘ tliemglil. "The v never had a patty like that in New 
York (‘\en in big da\s. 1 guess it must itiisr bc‘cn a u al ‘orgy,’ " 
and in her thought she p'^ononneed the g in orgy wiili a hard 
sound. 

Then the clicking of the 1 loody wheel took peis^essiein of her 
again. "Cliek! Click! Cliek! Click!” It seemed loiidci n^>w^ She 
pushed ih( lx 11 at her side aod in a moment a dark servant in 
purple and gold livery cjinc in. 

“Krishna, ” she said, and the bo) salaaiiud and sard, ‘ Yes. Mem- 
saliib." 

“At th'* next station find the stationinastcT and make liim find 
out what is tlr^ matter wdth the wheel. Make him fix that noise. 
Do you liear it?" 

The Click, (lark, click, clack, click, cl'uk hik'd the silence be- 
tween spCMhes and tlu bov said, “Y’es, Mcmsahib, 1 hear i^ J’ll 
icee the stationmastc'r." lie' we)uld do wdiat slu askc'd. He v\e>r 
shiptcl her, slie knew, not only ])ecause she was beaut il nl and 
always treated lii u as a friend, but because she had given him a 
bicycle. 

Then he went away again and sire fell into a hall-slctp once 
more: in the heat, with the wheel making that damned racket, it 
was impossible to lose conse iousiies-*. And in her dreamy state, the 
memory of the ])arty kept returning, ever more clearly. It was as 
if in the beauty and coriujjtioii ol the night before, with all the 
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noise and confusion and champagne, she had been only partly 
conscious, as if some part of her mind had niaikcd down things 
which at the time she liad scarcely noticed. 

She saw the pots of orchids ai;ain flying tfirough tlie air from 
the toe ol a ied-(oatcd suhaliern's boot, and with her eyes closed, 
the ])eautifiil dci)ra\ily on the face oi the naked dancing boy ap 
peared again cleaily and came \try .lose to her. There was some- 
iliing vaguely Iriglitcning about it. 

Then '‘he remembered very cleaily Mrs. (".oswami talking with 
her in the aihor of liignonias. She was a daik, thin little Ben- 
gali woman, an “intellectuar* very nervous and anxious, in an 
unbecoming pale pink sari which gave her lace a bilious cast. She 
sjK)ke r.ntilislt whuh wa . \ciy nearly perfed. 

“No, Miss llahna,’’ she was saying earnestly, ‘if \ou lake my 
ad\ice )ou wall go away immediately, at once, as Ilis Flighness 
suggests.” 

And she remembered answaTing a little wildly and defiantly, 
liaAduf* liad too unuh diaiiipagnc*, “Wh) should I go away if I 
don’t want to> 1*111 having a good time. I don't want to go back 
to Bombay.” 

1 hen Mrs. Goswami touclied her arm, a rare thing for an Jn- 
dian woman to do, as slie knc'w^ now in coimnrative sol>erness. 
Mrs (,0‘,wami said, “Tin tliiiiking of \our own good, my I'liend. 
T hose spells you ImcI wtie not just ordinal v illness.” 

Tjiat had sobered her a little and she said, “It was jusi the 
heat.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goswan , “I’ve seen it IiapjKii before. 1 saw a 
woman die on e.” 

It came back \c'iy cleaily now, even above' du* click-clack of 
the wheel. She had ‘^aid to Mrs. (-osw.imi, “\Vh\ should anyone 
here W’aiit to poison me?” 

And Mrs. Ciosivami, looking aboui he *, had answered in a w’his- 
per, “The w’holc zcnaim'* 

Tiic statement had terrifa^d her for a monient, not because she 
really believed Mrs. Goswami but because of a kind of shadow 
which suddenly fell over her, the shadow of all those women who 
were shut awav inside the palace, who ne ver went out save in 
motors and carriages that were thickly curtained. You never saw 
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them in Jcllaporc, yet you were always aware of their presence 
She was all did because of all the piled up sudden memories of 
little things— the strange, dark sertant she had lound erne night by 
accident outside the door of her ie>oms in the guest house, the 
stiange man who had been near her tonight while she sat in the 
garden willi the captain, the ayah who had appeared as her serv- 
ant coming fiom nowliere but who h’d insisted that she had been 
sent to taie lor her and who would not go away And tlieie was 
alwa)s tJiat feelingol Ixiiig s}>ied u]>on, wheievcr )ou went, %vhat 
cvei )ou did She was ver\ suddenly afiaid ol all those women— 
the four MahaidiKe>, the wives ol jellapcae, the sistei' and aunts, 
the young gnls wiK> weic shut aw ly whom she had nevei seen and 
nevei wemld see Vll ol them it vs as eeitain, had seen her, lioiii 
the grilled vsindows of the zenana or between the enrtams ol a 
jiassing biilloek eait or Rolls Royee 

“\ou must lemember said Mrs Gosw irii that tlrs u i\ 
age llicvic not like inr J ve been to Furojic Most ol tlumeint 
(\en le lel oi wnte 1 luy ihinl the v re in the lights' 1 he el ik 
liille licnjih vsemian vs is silt it lor a inomeiit aiiel th n ^s if 
nioveel by i great usohuitin ''he siicl They know e^^n abe)iit 
the ling anei the netklaee he gave you J hat is what inluniud 
them ' 

She TcinemlMed being astonislied ihn Mis ami knew 

about tlK ling and the biaeelet Rut if ibe zmana knevs-how 
(oulel ilie V know ^ \nel vet they ehd 1 he \ kn» w fvtivlhin^ II w is 
hard to believe whe n yo i llioiiglit ol Jellv himw 11- w itb hisho^srs, 
gamblin'* at Deiasiile or dining in M i\ims or tn^ Saven — I^ard 
to believe that b< In id Inmluie iii India be had this hiiem filled 
with Jialf sav u*** \e iige lul wo ne n 

'You see, Mis C^eiswaiiu saiel 'they vseiuld lu' afiaiil if you 
were the Mihaiajahs guest, but with his bieiilier its difleienl 
The biother is niou ]K)pulai in ilu ^mana thin the Mahnajih 
himself They're inoie je iloiis ol him and he hasn t the same 
power to punish ‘hem ’ 

‘T gel It, ' she h iJ siul ‘ ITl think about it And then she h lel 
thankeel Mrs Gosvsami and tlie two of them liiel gone back into 
the pavilion but not before thev hael seen a sen ant slip away Irom 
the bushes near them into the tnigle eit bougainvillea. 
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And then with the chamj^aejne and the music, the dancing and 
the ragging, she had forgotten the scene with Mrs. Goswami. It 
was odd that the rest of the evening seemed to have faded out into 
nothing. She could not renicinber iiow\ try as slic w^ould, how slie 
had lelt the part), nor how she Iiad come to he on this tiain in 
one of the jtllaiioie Stale cars wiih its silvei linings and gilded 
elephants. She had sirnjil) wM^ened heic in the heat with a terrible 
hangover long altri the tiain liad left Jellapoic. liie la^t thing 
she rcmemheied w(ic the subalterns in the led coats kicking over 
the oidiids in the using light oJ dawn. It ((uildn’t have, been <;iin- 
ply the champagne SIk Iiad alwavs hi( n lamous for bf ing able to 
drink any amount and still kcc]» h(t head, c^en long aeo in the 
beginning v\iit^ liill Tso, ihcv iimst have gi\(n her a Mickey Finn 
just to get rid ol lut. One ol those daik, ho\tiing liguics in the 
pay of the zf nana wfiiiKii had elonc it. Or jKihaps it v\as the 
Mah;iia)ah’s hiodiei hiniscll wanting to nuike sine that she lelt 
Jellapoie before fOh rMiniud 

She was tMupteel to laugh “Given the bum’s rusld Mebbe that's 
what it was! Carol Halma being given the bum’s lush’ That's 
good!'’ 

La/d) she opened licr tves and sat up, luunini* TJie sound of 
the Clacked wIkcI went in i slouci ihvthui nov It was saying, 
*‘(liek . . . clack! click . , (lack’ ' inou and moie slowlv. They 

'WCK coming to a st Mon Thank God! 

She took a dunk oui ol tin tall glass oi gin and linit juice and 
felt Ixtlei. "1 he Jian ol llit ^log that bit )ou alwavs woiked. But 
champagne was alwavs bad the iieM dav — loo acid too hill of 
headache She lo.ikid at luu lingers suddcnlv 1 lie ring was still 
there, itS ^icat squau deep shimmc iing gieen pierct‘d bv the long 
slanting ravs oi ihe loucung sun. A ilioughl eame to hti and she 
pushed the b( 11. 

In a nionnuit Kiishna apjxaitel, “Yes, Meinsahib.” 

“Is my jewel case with the luggage?” 

“Yes, Memsahib.'' 

“Bring it to me.” 

The hoy vanished, and gatliciing the dressing gown about her, 
she sat up, swinging hei long beautilul legs oveT the side of the 
divan. Opening her bag she took out a mirror and looked at her 



face. She wasn't looking her best but much better than she had 
expected. It was extraordinary how much she could drink with- 
out losing her looks. That, she thought, must be her Swedish 
blood. 

With a comb, she set the blonde hair in order. It was stieaked 
now partly by the sun and partly by need of touching up. 1'iie 
listlessiiess, the dud feeling began to leave her, and she thought, 
“At the iic\t station I'll gci out and stretch my legs a bit." 

I’lie train was slowing dowm to a stop, but outside tlicic was 
still only an endless e\pansc of red soil and rock with here and 
there an isolated larmhouse with walls of red <lay. 

Th(‘ door ojrciJKel anel Krishna returned carrying her JcwtI rase. 
She took it from liim and opened it and dismissed him. She jiullcd 
out the little trass in turn, i Ik > w(*Te all there, the bracelets, the 
rings, the earrings, the clips— all glittering, red, blue, green, w'hiie 
and platinum. I he necklace was there too, the* rubies glowing like 
blood in tlieir lic.cw, ialh<"r clumsy aiDcIeiTi Indian setting. She 
could change that when she was hack again in Paris. Osicrtag 
woidd make her a wonder ltd new setting. She held up ihe^ neck- 
lace, turning it this way and that so that the jiibic^ caught the 
light. 

“Fnnn\," she thought, looking 'U it, “that he sliould gi\e me 
that and the ting— lor lunhing— alter I told him in the beginning 
there was nothing doing . . . tJnk'ss somethin*’' lnj']>cned to me 
last night." Bui chat slie dismissed as impossible That '^he couldn't 
have forgciticn’ 

Putting awMv the jewels, she sat quite still thinking Mas be it 
W'as just lie r;inse he bked to In seen wdili prfitv women and 
blonde women. M.ed'e la couUhi't do ainthitw’' lb* wool In't be 
the first man who liad gi\cii hd ic’v.eP just to lx sicn wiih her, 
to make llie world lielr'vc lu was a great and arii\e lach-killer 
when really tlure wasn’t anstiilng doing, ll sure w^a‘' funiiy, invit- 
ing her to Jellapore and giving her jewels like tliis for nothing. 
It W'as dillep nt in Bomb tv ^vuh tlie licli Paisccs and Khojas. 
They gave h< r jtwehy ioc», but they w^anted to niarr) her. I'hcy 
wanted all B()^uba^, all India to believe that ihev alone owncel her 
blondencs^ and beauiy, \\'^ell, rone of them did. 

The train was really slopping now. Looking out of the window 
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she saw the funny little Indian houses and the pretentious State 
buildings rising above them like pompous fat priests moving 
among a kneeling crowd. QnicMy she opened the valise left on 
the divan opposite by Krishna and took out a skirt, a jacket, a 
blouse and a p.ur oi slioes. Slipping off the dressing gown she 
stood naked, supeib, lor a setoiul bcloic slipjdng on the blouse 
and skirt. Tlien the slioes and rlie jacket and she was dressed. 

The (li(k-(huk of the crack'd wIk'cI ceased and the clamor of 
the station plailorm look its jjlac'*— tho chatter and uproar oi an 
India which ne^tT ^eelns e* stop traveding. the wild alarming cries 
of the X nek rs ol swc'c'ir’c ats and Mohamnu'dan and Hindu drink- 
ing wafer, the prnpvb>ig ol the (»org which signaled the arrival of 
the irnin, the lililo liiicMike cues ol the wcunen giccting friends 
and lol'Uiscs, ancl oxer it all the* scemt cf lading geilands of jas- 
mine and ii'aiigold loojied about (h'‘ ‘*crawny nc'cks oi departing 
or aiiixing \o\agr'is hy clexottd l?u nds and redatives, 

La/ily she waiclic'cl the ‘peciacle ihrotigli the copper gan/e that 
covered (he windows. An enoinions ciowd gathered about the 
purple royal lairiag^c* ol ilie Slate' ol jellapoic. 'J hcv pressed close 
to Lh ‘ car hngri mg the gilt elephants and peacoc Ls which adorned 
the C’xtc'rior, pressing their noses against i]‘e copper screen to dis- 
cov'cr the iilentily oi {hr august peisonagt' inside. The odor of 
sweat and dust and withering iloweis bc’canie ovcrwlicdming. It 
began lo fill tlie royal carriage* itself. She tang the bcdl, but no 
Krislnia was the ic* tc^ answen. He Jiad goiK*, lU/ doubt accompanied 
by his subordinate, lo find the stationmastcT and complain about 
the cracked wheel. Slic tried I'C'rself to pull uj) the shutters to shut 
out the jiceriug faces wliich somehow made her iecl naked and 
ashaincel, but in the heat she found the ellort icjo great and aban- 
doned the ide a. She sucrccdcd only in breaking one beautifully 
lacc|uer('d nail and said, “Goddamn ill’ 

She w’oulcl go outside on the jdatforiu. Anything was better 
than this goldfish existence. I’hc'v tniglu follow her about, staring 
at her milky skin and her bk)ndciK‘''S, but she was used to that by 
now/. She took up the topee that hung abcjvc the divan and at th*:. 
same time, an uproar began among the crowd. They pushed and 
groaned and cric^d out and proiested in Hindustani and Mahratta. 
Behind them appeared two tough little Malmatta policemen, lay- 
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ing out right and left with their lathi's, shouting in guttural Mah- 
ratla. Suddenly the sj)ace beside the royal carriage was free, and in 
peace she sat down and lighted a cigarette and look another swig 
of the gin sling. 

I’heie was nothing to do but wait. If only the damned thing 
would airivc in Bombay so she could go to the d aj Mahal Hotel 
and ha\e a bath and come down to the bar and sec \\ho was in 
town. She was feeling nuuh bettei now; all the old \itality was 
surging back and with it an old iinpc tience and ic'stlessness \vhich 
attack(‘d her on long journeys. II only Indian trains didn’t spend 
twenty ininut(s or halt an lioiir in even station. 

From beneath the car there ^^ame presently the sound of ham- 
mering. 'Fliat would be the men examining the wheel. She hoped 
to God they could fix it. 11 that click-clacking kcjit on all the way 
to Bombay, she’d go cra/y. 

After a time the noise ceased The crensd outside had rc^tired 
now to a dcHcnt distance bdiind the* two }^oli(C‘m(u. Tlie) still 
chattered and peered but tliey couldn't look in Fsct) time one 
of them was thrust foiward between the policemen he^w^as whacked 
over the shoulders with a lafht. 

As (lie train drew into the station, the man in the second class 
compartment stirred and looked out of the window. Ib* saw the 
stalk)!! sign LFFTA and the sign just bf-ncath junefton for 
Raiuhijmi . All the hnlibub, all the shouting, till the confusion 
on the j)lallorm was nothing ik'w to him, and alK r a iiigle glance 
he turned to tlie small bov who sat turning the jxages ol an Eng- 
lish child’s slors magazine 

“D’soii w’ant to get out and sli»tih your legs, Tom?” 

“Sure, Dad,” 

The boy who w^as a little <^)\(T nine jumped down from his scat, 
and said, ”Gi\e me eight annas for scmie oranges,” and his father 
reached uji to the preket of tlie white jacket that liung by the 
divan, took ont a lupce and gave it to him. 

“Don’t get lost and don’t miss the tram.” 

“No, of course 1 won’t.” 

The lather was a man of about thirty-four or fi\c wdth a wude 
high forehead, blue eyes and a mouth which could have been 
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sensual save for the lines at the corners, lines which only come 
with years of self-denial. Yet there were lines of good hum(»r in 
the fate as well; it 'was nr)t a forbidding lace, nor (he face of a 
disagreeable ascetic. I’lierc was too much humor in the blue eyes 
and too much sadness. It was a kindly lace illumined by good 
humor. I'he lines, (lie set ol the jaw and the firmness of tlic chin 
all ga\t' it (hatactcr. 

In ihe heal lie woie only a sarong, a habit he had picked up at 
the Malay states, and was naked from the waist uj). It was a 
muscular body, a liulc too thin, but beautiful in its proportions, 
not tanned, but (lie i\ory color ol (he body of a man wdio has 
long lived in the* (rojjics. He lighted a cigaiett#' and looked again 
out of the wiiidc»w at his son. 

The boy wa^^ ba» gaining with a vendor of oranges, and enjoying 
the bargaining. "^I’he oiaiige vendor said something violent in 
Hindustani and turned to go away. The boy stood his ground and 
waited and the \endor, after two or three stcT)s, turned back. 
Then the boy said something in Hindustani and the vendor, a 
black, '•kinny man in a soiled while dlif)i?\ ilnev. up his arms and 
repeated the pamominK*. .Again the* boy h(‘]d his giound and this 
lime he won out. "1 he vendor in despair, ga\e him ten oranges 
and accepted the coin I'he boy couldn't have given him the rupee 
because tlieie wasn't any change and leu oranges cn a station plat- 
form in the Deccan couJcin’i coNt a ru]>ee. 

The father w aiding, grinned. His son liadn’t bc'cn born and 
lived in the Orient lot nodung. He had learned about bargain- 
ing. Maybe that would help him later on in die AVc‘st wdierc the 
bargaining wd'i diflcrenl hut none (he less \icious— not as straight- 
forw^arcl or as amusing as the bargaining of the Isast. 

The man thought, “I’ll ha\e him lot another thirty-six hours 
and (hen 1 won't sec* him again foi live seaix’' The dioughl made 
him feel a litde si< k and he turned awa), without thinking, to the 
Indian bo\ wnh the handaged e>cs who still sat cioss-legged and 
veiy still on die* divan opposin’. 

“AH,” lie asked in Hindustani, “do you want to go out on the 
platlorm with Tom?’' 

The boy turned bis iiead in the direction of the voice, “No, 
Sahib Buck, I couldn’t see anything/* 



“Tom’s gone for oranges. Do you want one?” 

“Yes, Sahib Buck.” Then he turned away his head a little and 
sat with it bent forward. He was listening. Merrill watched him, 
thinking, “He never had a chance at anything.” 

The boy was the son of a widow of a malioiit and had grown 
up in the gutter of Jcllaporc City outside the elephant compound. 
Merrill had managed to keep him away fiom the nussionaries. 
There wasn’t anything for him to gain from Christianity. No Mos- 
lem ever had gained anything frou' it. A Hindu was different. 
Being converted could help them, socially and economically if 
not spiritually. He had had to unlearn a lot of things here in 
India in the villages. You didn't know India unless you knew the 
villages. That’s where you got inside. . . . 

The Indian boy suddenly spoke. “It’s funny, Sahib, how you 
can sec with your ears.” 

“Yes,” said Merrill, ivatching the boy. 

“Yes, I can see everything on the platform just by listening to 
the sounds.” 

Meirill didn’t answer and presently the boy asked, “Do yem 
think I’ll c\er get o\or being blind?” 

“I should think so, Ah. 1 he Doctor Sahib in Bombay is a great 
man. It’s luck he’s heie He comes fiom far awa\ acioss the great 
black waicT.” 

The boy’s head moved a little from side to side. “I’d like to see 
again because 1 want to be a mahout. I want ti) drivt the Maha- 
rajah's elephant— his own great elephant Akbar. Hindus dof''i un- 
derstand elephants That’s why all good mahouts are Moslems” 

There wasn’t any use kidding the boy into bclirving he would 
see if Colonel Moti's fiiend fcjiind thue was nothing he could do. 
It would only be cincl in the end. 

The door of the comparinicni opened and Mcndl’s son came 
in. He wms holding the iupc»e in his hand. “1 got ten oranges for 
four annas,” he said. 

“Give a couple to Ali,” he said. 

The American boy put two oranges in the cm})ty, still hands 
of the blind Indian boy. “Can you peel them?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Ali. 



write to you w^hen I get to America,** said Tom. “1*11 write 
to Dad and he can read it to )ou. lt*ll he exciting, 1 guess/* 

“Funny,** thought Mcirill, *‘wonder what hc*ll think of his own 
country/* And again the *'ick feeling came to the j)it of his stom- 
ach. It wasn*t coing to be cas) giving iij> seeing the b<»y lor live 
years . , . five years fiotn nme to fourteen. 

He looked at his watfli and saw that me train had been in the 
station for inoie than half an hour. T\»euty in i limes was ihe usual 
time. II^ looked out of the wundow and saw^ ihat the ciovvd on the 
platfoini had oathen'd in a si^cod so unn^nural for an Indian 
7'ailwav platfoini that he knew something <d an extraordinary in- 
ter cst was tedang pl»c(. Thev Mood e.nuno and peering, and in the 
unnaMira’ silerue he heard tw^o oi tlnec voices using in a wild 
argiunciit. 

“Misery and chsolation Mem«ihib There is nothing to do," 
said a vaguely familiar voice in Hindustani. That, he thought, 
W'ouM be the voice* of Krishna, the hc'ad boy. I hcic was a woman's 
voice— the gaw'dy womans von c— saving something, and the voice 
of the statioiiinastei, in a sing-song Eniasian English. “The axle 
is cracked, my lady. It is unsafe for yourself more than for the 
others.’* 

He thought, “Good Lord, that means she’ll have to come in 
here.** He was alarmed suddenly. What would he ta^k to her about? 
What would he say to the gawdy lady all the way to Bombay? 
He*d nevcT known a woman like her. In the Biblical sense, he’d 
never known any woman but ins dead wife. He sat up suddenly 
on the divan. The voices outside still went on, arguing inrermi 
nably, but he didn’t hear the a. He was scared nnw'. Standing up, 
he pulled oil a <heap shirt of white sdk, slip])td off the sarong 
and dr(‘w on a j^air oi white shorts, stockings and a pair ol shoes, 
terrified siuMenly at the thought that die iiiighi have come into 
the conijiaununt without w^aiiiiu'* tu fine* tiu m all half-naked 
ill the heat. 

His sou looked up from thx aange he was patuntly dissecting 
and asked, “What are )ou putting on voui clothc^s lor. Dad?** 
“Mavbe we’re being joined by a ladv/’ 

“Oh . . . that pretty lady in tlie Maharajah’s carriage?** 

“Yes.** 



“Oh,” said the boy and went back to dividing his orange into 
neat segments. 

There was nothing to be done. Her common sense told her 
that. Yon couldn't go on traveling in the car of a fast express with 
a broken axle. Krishna just kept murnninng “misery and desola- 
tion” and sajing it wasn’t his fault, but that didn’t solve any- 
thing. 

To the gro\cling, disgruntled static nmaster, she said, “Where am 
I going to go?” 

“There’s two jmrdah can iages, me lady.” 

“Empty?” 

“No. Theic is two Indus in one and tJirce in the othei ” 

No, that was inipossiI)k She couldn’t spend tiu' icst ol tlu* hot 
journey to Rombav sluii up in a stulh purdah carnage being start'd 
at by a couple ol womc n ac ho had nc\( r been out of a harem T hey 
would disappiOAC ol lur They’d do Ave»rst, Avhuh was siinpl\ to sit 
and stare with enormous black e\cs; and the compartment v/ouJd 
be airless and hot and recking with the sukl\ smell of musk and 
fading jasmine The women, who had nevci been oufof seelusion, 
had no marineis at all They’d simply stare and speculate in their 
cowlike Avay about what she tvas hke and whai kind of world she 
had come out of. 1 hev would stare for five lioiiis . . . hour after 
hour, minute altei nunuti 

A feeling of wild exasjx'ration came over her It always 
like this in India. Just when vou were beginning to enjov voiU'.elf, 
the zenana women gave you a Mickey Finn or the train broke down 
or you got eholeaa . . The old eenriplaiut of Wesre nu is attacked 
her. Why liail she come hick to India, anvwav'' When \ou weae 
back again in the West it all seemed wonderhil and romantic, and 
as soon as you u turned the mirage was shatter eel by a nullie^n 
annovaiucs. It was the Goel-darTiiidest countiy. 

“Kiishna,” she said, “get all the baggage out on the platform 
and then go and . . . never mind. Just get the baggage out on the' 
platform.” 

“Very good, Memsahib.” 

She had meant to order him to go and ask the strange man in 
the second-class compartment if she could share his compartment 
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for the rest of the journey to Bombay and then in the middle of a 
sentence thought better of it, T he man could refuse Krishna, but he 
couldn’t refuse her under the circumstances. One thing encouraged 
her. The glimpse she had caught of her fellow traveler in the morn- 
ing just after she had wakened. She liad noticed a while man in 
a sarong and jacket talking to the staiionmastcr. She did not know 
what he looked like; she had been too drowsy and too ill to notice 
him very carefully. She only knew that he couldn’t be the conven- 
tional English ofhcial. That sort of man would have been dressed 
in white drill and a toj^ec, sitting bolt upright in the heat through 
the whole trij) to Bomba). To that sort of man she might have pre- 
ferred even the horrors of the purdah carriage. Idle man in the 
second-class coni])aitincn( was, by British official standards, defi- 
nitely nuts, or he wouldn’t be dressed as he Avas, coniiortably and 
sensibly lor the heat. And she had alwavs Iclt more at home with 
people who were a little cra/y. 

I'o the siationiuasier she said, 'Ifow long is it going to be before 
we can go on?” 

“Half an hour, me lady. We have Uj leave the carriage here.’’ 

She didn’t answer him, but she was annoyed. She wanted to be 
in Bombay by eight o’clock in order to have a bath and change 
and come down to see who w-as in the bar of the Taj Mahal and 
find out which days there was racing, and pick up all the thre^ads 
of that complicated uiiieal life where she had dropped them on 
going to [ellaporc. Noav, »]iey wouldn’t get there until nine or nine- 
thirty and e\erytliing wa*. upset. She would have to miss the cock- 
tail hour and dine late and alone. “Damn India,” she said aloud 
and began to ga liter up her bag, Ikt white h It hat. and her gloves. 
For a moment she tlurnght, “Maybe Fd better put on some stock- 
ings.” And then she rejected the idea. II the strange man wore a 
sarong he wouldn’t mind her appearing siockingk'ss. 

Turning to the ostentatiously busy Krishna, she. said, “Don’t for 
get the gin and limes.” 

“No, Menisaliib.” 

Then she did over her fare and hair and set out for the second- 
class compartment and the stranger. 

As she appealed on the platform of the railway carriage, a 
murmur, a kind of subdued “Ah ... h ... h” arose from the 
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crowd of Indians held back by the policemen To them this sight 
of this tail, blonde woman was better tlian a circus lo the citizens 
of a small town in iIk Middle West At this obscure railway junc- 
tion they had seen European women before, all of them, but never 
one like this one Moa ol the women they hid seen wcic of an 
iinccriairi a£»(, dressed iiiddh lenll) in dowdy clothes withered and 
drained of youth and Ijcauty and \ilalitv by the rnults of the 
Indian climate This appmtion on the jdallonn w is in the he it 
and dust eolden and junk and win < with a body winch under- 
neath the thin white silk showed all the maqiiilict nee ol her belly, 
buttoeks ard thii’lis And she walked with gt lee iriel insolence like 
some animal gocldes with tint sle^v incusnrecl imd U uned ye irs 
before on the stage of the \cw Xinsterdini the itie It w is 1 reyi 
appearing suddenly hcloic the elesottes ol the e^ nk Sit i and the 
Evil Kali Even though it w is i slmhil) I'ldcd ind hune ovei 1 leya 
the effect of the blond ness inel the volupluoiis bf)el> was tie 
me ndons 

As she deseendeel the ups and moved tow iid the steondeliss 
carnage with a eait which wis hie the low waini swells of the 
Persian (»ull— a gnu whieh w is ralciiliud to ir nis^ the we uv lust 
of tiled business men in far ofl Manhatt in— ilx erowtl broke 
tlnoiigh ilic barrier of jiolicenien obi nous to kick*' iiicl blows ol 
the laihi I hey jnessed closely around lici sridling of dust and 
oil and swt u liloekin » her w ly until tie ton h little poliLemcn 
(liibbed opv.u i pathwav once moic M'linud ii cl a hide di 
sheveled sIk mini^ed witli the police men uhci liick to nnl e tie 
steps of tin ^(eondcllss c image She was less aUimed than she 
might li iM Imn foi she w is used to sueli eh nionstrations 
Wluievei she v\eiit on foo in the maiketsoi the I) i/ irs a crowd 
collected and 1 illowed hti liki small dark insects aitracteel lo «. 
light 

In thf ■'cconddis foinjminunt Merrill Ind biisiid hiitisell, 
like a honnwih experiing a suddenly announced visit piitn ig the 
place in oidei Ivci in the steaming licit he tvjierieitod a s id 
den ret inn o‘ cn i y The olcl indillerencc born of Jong bouts of 
malani which mde c\en dnssing seem a tremendous effort, 
appeared to have left him Partly, the reason was good manners 
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Because he had been well brought up long ago in the family of a 
clergyman in a small uj)pcT New York State valley, remote instinct 
told him that ihc house should look nice. But there was too 
another element— the laint knf)wledge, scarcely recognized, that 
the woman who was coming to join him came out ol aiiolhcT woild, 
a world ol which he did luti know and nc\ci had known anything 
at all. a wcjild in winch tlicie weie sucli things as luxiny ancl utter 
ficc'dom, license and di inking and wl )lcsale foinilication. 

For he km w' about this woman. Like e\er) one of the six million 
residents of tlic Stale of }cllaj)oie he knew ol her presence in Jel- 
lapoic Caty. "I lie Slate olluci ». the -^rtnna, tJie nobles, the rich 
mcicliaiits, the missionaries knew of it, but so too did the poor 
coolies ancl the and their lamilus. F\en the sh), iinsecm 

aboiigiiial tiib^s in the mcmntain jungles Had leceived vague 
intimaiicjns, alreadv tianslatecl inio legend, concerning a blonde 
goddess w’ho liacl come to sta) with (he hrotlicr ol the Maharajah. 
Lcjst among the lemnte vilbig(*s, Merrill i^ossessed inlcnination eou- 
ccining the goddt ss which w'as scaicelv more exact than that of the 
aboiigines. And now suddenly this almost letjendary creature, 
whom he had never expecU'd to see, was piojccted suddenly into 
his lite. 

So. in a wMy, without his being awaic ol it. he [nepared for the 
arrival of the siiange woman as it ho too weie pupaiing to receive 
a goddess. 

Her ai rival was [ire v*clcd by a muimur of tin crowd on the plat- 
form and jmncuiau'd by the slicmts and cuismg of the policemen 
and the gioans ol those sliucl on the head oi shoulders by blows 
of thcii latliis. "I lim ilieie wa a sadden sih nci a^ Mc^irill kicked 
the last oi a [>ilc oi pincapjiic’s lieneath the do an, and he looked 
iij) to find hcT standing rluie in the dooiwav of the compaitment. 

She v\as holding a jewel case and said, ‘Excuse me lor barging 
in like tins but nn lailway caniage lin broken dow^n and there’s 
no place lor me to go.’’ 

The words were English words rather than American, but the 
accent held an cxlio which came unmistakably from the Mississippi 
Basin. Out of his long txpeiicncc with languages and dialects he 
had come to have a sharp car for such things. The way she said 
“barging” with a broad r, brought him a sense ot relief and dis- 
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sipatcd a litilc the first frantic shyness which had attacked him at 
sight ol her. 

Tommy started uj) at siglit of her and the blind Ali turned his 
head towtard the sound ol her voice. Merrill said, “Come in. I 
heard the low outside and thought )ou might bo turning uj) here. 
Come in and make y)urst‘lf at home. Belter sit on this side The 
bo)s have taken up tliat side ol the carriage, and bo}s ol that age 
arc a little messy." 

She sal down almost slnly on the c Ige of the divan, holding the 
jewel case aw'kw'nrclly in her la[). He was aware sudd(‘nl) not only 
that she too Mt s]i>, liiit ol the pei feet ion ol tlie Ixid), now con- 
cealc'd, now e\})osed, beneath the white silk. She should have put 
on more clothes at Ic'ast belorc walking along the ])latloim in hont 
of all that jxeiinu, Icclurous mob. It w^asii't ‘^ale lor her and it 
wasn't fair to the citnvd itself. 

“1 couldn’t lace the ])indah carriage. You know wdiat they're 
like?" 

“Yes, I know\" 

The train suddcnl) jolted and began to move. Sh^was alarmed. 
“The tiain’s not having, is it''' All my iraggage* is in the other car." 

“No. 'fheydl be taking oil the car, that s all." 

“Evctvlhing I've got with me is in there ” 

“You’ve got a bearer, haven’t you?" 

“Yev. Two ol 'em," 

The tiain jolted again and came to a stojr. 

“I'll lake a look just to make sure." 

“ Thai’s vet) good ol )ou.’’ 

He went to lire plaiUnm and leaning out saw that the train had 
moved baikward a (ouple ol hunJu cl yards to a sw'itch. Heads 
were [rokc'd out of evciv vviiidow\ the length ol the liain, watching 
the operation. \'oic(s shouted back «ind l«)Tth Ik tween caiiiagcs. 
With the paticiK(‘ and ihr good humor ol the Indians, the* acci- 
dent had fhangtd oom what in the West would have been an 
anno)ancc into a hilaiious jraity. Far down the plailcjrm he saw 
the figure of a Jellaporc royal seivant in purple and gold. He v\’a» 
standing bc'siclc an immense pile of luggage. Merrill thought, “All 
that can't belong to her." And then he decided to remain in the 
doorway until everything was settled. He didn't want to go back 



into the carriage with her now; he was not quite certain why, but 
he wanted to stay ouKide as long as pos'-ible. 

Inside ihc cairiagc T^ntjiny looked al the pret!) lady and saki, 
“What have vou got in that box?” 

She ans't\(*rcd him at onc(\ “A lot of things. Woidd you 

like to see them?” 

“Ves,” said doinms, coming o\et to ]jcr “Lit me look. ’ 

She oj)cned the jewel rase and the bo) stood, looking down at it, 
his head bent a little on om* side. I'hcri one l)v om*, out of each 
iray she lifted the je^sfls and laid thei \ on the divan beside her— 
the nf‘cklacc, the In at dels, the clips and the eanings— and the two 
of them, the Pollies girl anti the small bov, studietl them. In the 
eye*- of both oi tlif‘m was the same look, tlie express! m td wonder 
and admiration in tlii pot)i for the mystciy small objects of 
beauty and immense value. 

"‘Prettv, aicn’t tlu}?” asked Carol. 

'rhe bo>, his t'^es shining, looked up at het. “Can 1 touch them?" 

“Suic.“ 

One h) one he began jiit king tliein uj>. “Wheel 7 liey'rc like the 
Mahaia jail’s. What aie lliese^” 

“Lraeialds,” said Caiol, “and tlicse are tliaiutynds and the neck' 
lace is made of lubics.” 

“Could I let Ali touch them?" 

‘Yes.” 

She walclud tlir bt ^ laxe llie jewels one bv one and hand them 
to tlie bliiitl bov. She watchtd rht long scnsiii\f ilnn Indian fingers 
fec^l and caress tach one, I ht ivco bo's, the son ol the Moham- 
nietlan nuliout ami the son oi tin i tl w >iktr, talked together 
in llinduslani 'linn iJit Vniciitaii bo) taint d to hei and said, 
“Ali wants to kinuN if )ou'ii a ijuttn” 

\t that tin* j;iil laie'hed, “Nc^ not that kind oi a (pieen anyw^ay. 
liOls of wtmuii ill Ameiua have jtwtb) hie that. 

ihc bij» l)lue eves t>l the* . vstie still with wath vvonder. 
“1 Jie)hc bt'autilnl,” he said. 

“Haven't )Ou eve*r been to America?” slie asked. 

“No, but I’m going to Amcina to school. I'm sailing on a big 
boat in a couple of days with Mi. Snocigiass, the* head ot iJte Mis- 
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sion in Jellai>ore. Vm going to live in Minnesota with my uncle. 
Have you ever been to Minnesota?” 

She laughed, “Sure I have. 1 was born there.” 

“Was your father a mis*: ionary?” 

“No, lie was a farmer.” 

“Gee. That must be fun living on a farm in America. I read a 
book about that. It’s not like a larm in India, is it?’' 

“No, not much.” 

“Gee, it must be fun. I wish ms inch' li\td on a larm. He only 
lives in a city called Minni . , He couldn’t quite say it, so she 
said it for him “Minneapolis— it's an Indian name.” 

“Rod Indian?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, I read about them too in a book. Are iheic cowboys in 
Minnesota?” 

Again slie laughed, “I’m afraid not. But ma\be your uncle will 
take you w^est to sc'o cowdioys.” 

“Gee, I’d like to be a cowboy. It must be fun.” 

The darl fingers of the Indian bo) coutinuti^ to caress the 
jewels. It was as if his hands unik the jilace of his e>es, as if all his 
soul were concentrated in the tips of the slim fingers She thought 
suddenly, “Oiiciitals must feel dilfciently about jewels. To us 
thcv’rc just something vou wear and show oil and have to get 
insured.” "lo the fingcis ol the mahout’s biind son, tlie jewels 
seemed to ha\c hfc and soul. He stroked and caKssed them as a 
child caicsses a kitten 

Then the Indian boy said something to the other boy and the 
small American asked. “AH wants to know it youie the daughter 
ot a c|ucen.” 

“No, ni) irio'lier cainc Ironi Sweden.” 

“Is that a nice (ouini)i^” 

“I don’t know I’ve iic\ti been there I w^as born in Minnesota.” 

Again th(' blind boy spoke and again the tow^ headed son of the 
missionaiy tunicd to lur. This lime he hesiiaicd. “Mi is not \cry 
polite.” 

“What did he ask you?” And when the boy hesitated, she said, 
“Don’t be afraid.” 
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He said, “Did you steal thcm?“ Qiiickly he added, “You mustr’* 
mind that. You sec Indians ire kind of diflrunl from us.“ 

She laughed, “No, I don’t mind. You see, i h.i<l a iich husband. 
He gave me some of them and Iriends gave me tJic rtst.“ 

“Whcic i> \our husband now?*' 

“We're di voiced." 

“Whai does lii.tt mean?" 

“It means that vve don’t like eacli oiJiet so we'i( not mariied 
any more.” 

“Oh." H(‘ was thonghtiul for a time. Hun he said, “Can voii do 
that in America?" 

“Yes. They do it quite ollmt.” 

Agaiii for a time liC was thought (ul. hniiciing one of the earrings, 
but clearly liis attention was not on it At last in a small voice he 
said, “Maybe that's a good idt‘a . . . il ])coj>lc don’t like each 
other.” 

The oliscrvaiion interested her. She asked, “Why do you say 
that?” 

“I don’t know. 1 was just thinking.” 

Then a voice interuipted them hoth, a voice which said, “You'd 
better give those things back, Tommy, before you lose them— and 
I wouldn’t ask so many questions." 

She turned and saw' the father standing in the doorway. How 
long he had been ,>tanding iheic she did not know, but she won- 
dered quicMly how uh of the conversation he had overheard, 
and suddenly, for the first time, she found herself blii'sliing. Wildly, 
she tried to control the blush but even in the heat she felt the 
warinth in her face. Why she blushed she could not tJiiiik, save 
that the things shc' had said to the child she realized swdfllv would 
sound quite clilfeiently to a grown man, e ven to a missionary'. 

The father was smiling at her and saving, “You mustn't mind 
Tommy. In some wa)N lie’s haU-savaiv Jiom oui jnniiL of 
He’s been biought up among Tamil kids and in tlu' elephant 
stables." Shc iicuiced lor the In'* iliiic tlu extiaotdinary blueness 
of the father's eyes and lire tired linc< about the lean mouth. She 
had scarcely noticed him before. Suddenly shc' saw he was hand- 
some. More than that, more important than that, he was likable 
and sympathetic. All her life shc had lived by instinct. Of preju- 
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dice< she had few, if any. Reason did not cause her to stumble nor 
intellect to confuse an issue. This man slic liked because her in- 
stinct told her there was a rare qualit\ about him. In her lazy 
thoughts she gave to siinplicity and goodness the label “being on 
the level. “ 

The boy w^as co]l( cting the jew'cls from Ali and gising them back 
to her. Clumsily, huinedly, she put them back into the jewel ease, 
willy-nilly, dumping them into ♦he wTong trays, jamming the 
drawers in her haste when she trico to close thtm. She was aware 
of only one inijuilse, to get the jewels bark into the rase and put it 
out of sight. Bec4usc she was ash.miecl Why she did not know, but 
it had something to do with tne purity of the clear blue eyes. 1 hey 
made the jewels seem obscene. 

Looking down at the box she said, “I thought they would amuse 
the kids.”' 

'The man giinned “Ptetty expensive toys.” And she looked up 
at him wondenng if what he had said was meant to be a cratk. 
It WMsn’t She could see by tlu cxjncssion in his fare that it was 
made innoccnilv, sincnch. She diMtu'd at the same instant that he 
wasn’t the kind of man who made cracks. She was aware mddenly 
)hai there was a kind ol innocence a!>out him 

Something about him made her Icel ill at ease and she thought, 
-quickly. “1*111 going to hate the rest ol this iiip (;od-damn that 
axle! God-damn India!” 

Then she heard llic voice of Krishna and saw him standing there 
in his purple and gold. lie asked, “Is there any tiling 1 can do for 
the Memsahib?'’ \ik1 she felt a sudden defiance and heard herself 
saying, “Bring me a gin sling” And to the man she said, “Woirt 
you have something;” 

He turned to Krishna, “Have you a gin and tonic, Krishna?” 

“Yes, Sahib Merrill*' 

He w^ent away and she asked, “Do you know Krishna?** 

He giinned, “Yes, I know about everybody in Jcllapoux” 

That too made her uneasy. She wished suddenly that after all 
she had gone in the purdah compartment. Even the staring eyes 
of all those Indian woman would have been better than this. It 
was too late to change now for the train had begun to move, on it® 
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way to Bombay, leaving behind at Lepta the gaudy broken carriage 
of the Maharajah of Jcllaporc. 

“Well, am way,*' she thought angiily, “it’s only for four or five 
more houis. After that I’ll iievei see him again ” 

The heat was a little bra ter now, although the sides of the rail- 
way cairiage w^tre still hot to the loiidi. Krishna brought the 
drinks and she diank th<' giu sling (pii^kly iii two or three gulps. 
The boy watched her with round ()e‘ lilKd with ciiriirsit). lire 
headache was a little beitu norv and she thought, “r\e certainly 
made a big juriij) Irotn the par tv lasi^ night Me, traveling with 
mission aiies.” 

It made her want to laugh~io think of tlu sulialtetns kicking 
over the pots ol orchids and slie thongl'l, “An\vva' I don’t see 
anything to he soie about. He hasn’t ^du\ or done ai»vthing.’’ But 
slic ordered Krishna bring her anotbcT gin sling, just so the 
missionary guy wouldn't make anv mistake about what kind of a 
girl she was. But almost at once as ^^lie tnincd and saw again the 
honc'st blue c)cs, sIk said, “Its been so Jiot all da\. I just can’t 
seem to get enough to drink.’’ 

Minute by miniiie, Ironr ly hour, the train descended from the 
high burnt red plateau ol the Oetcan down tlnoiigh vallcNs and 
over passes, sterpping now and then at dainorous ‘^t nions; and in 
tJie second-class caniage the four passengers do/cd or talked or 
stared out through thi* fine copper screening, meant to exclude 
dust which came (lire nigh it like talc, sc tiling ov(*r everything, 
piling up in little diifts on the lloor, filling teeth and hair, and 
soiling the while clotliiiig ol Mi Carol Ilalnia and Homer Merrill. 

Outside the window tlie sienc'iv grew liss monotonous and more 
bcautiluJ, the flat conntr\ brcMking awa> into gorges and ravines 
where undergro^ind moisture' led the vegetation ;mcl tall lean betel 
palms leaned over tanks of water siinonnded in the evening light 
by bathing hedy men and dJiohis and women in bnglit colored saris 
who had conic in the cool ol the d . to do their washing. Sometimes 
a troupe ol big gray, black-laccd monkeys scuttled across the level 
ground and disappeared chattering into the mango trees. The best 
mangoes in the world came from this part of India. 

Presently the blind son of the mahout lay on his sides with his 
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knees drawn up and fell asleep and the American boy in a little 
while lay down beside him and slept too Outsidt, as if a curtain 
had fallen suddtnJ), the last rays ot the sun vanished and the irMn 
and woman wtu kft alom shut into the compart merit tosjelher, 
the woman already a littk diiuik and the nnn tind and a little 
puz/kd and uiuasy Both of them felt the alom ik ss even tJuough 
the lia/e of elnnk, the wemiaii was aware ol it J o the man it was 
painful 

She said suddenly, “You ought te> drink inon It would elieci 
you up 

* 1 (an r dunk I \( been ill a littk gin and tonic that 
helps keej) oil Uk kiutii of nidaria lie grinmd B u vou have 
to think of tiu liv^’^ Fhe liver makes a lot of tjouble out here 
Im ( luylit bclwcdi liver and nialiiia 

“I guess J huen t got a liver Nobody s c\ei mentioned it ' Tlie 
ti'^in pissed thronoh ? eros road station witlioiit stojjjnng and both 
of them tumid to look out ol tlic window I lien slu said with a 
kind of ti[)sv (kgance “1 don’t want to intrude l)ut what was 
your i]lne‘‘S'' 

“The U'lUal thing malaria liver, nerves the old Indian 
disease ’ It w is a lot more than that, but Ik didn i tel) her He 
could not have told anvoiic, because even when he thought of the 
last year hi felt ill a^ain and choked as if a luin[> had come in his 
throat to ^^l^k Ins bieathmg It was iKld that in spite, ol (\v.ry thing 
he could d ) till nerves of his whole body seemed to tjohien It was 
as if eveiy neivc w is in clcetuc win that was smkknlv (haiged 
with lunint He could fed the nerves in lus legs h s arms, across 
las ibdoim n tinou^li the i uiscks on Ins chest 

“I t>mss I ve JKVC) Ixeri in India long enough ’ she said “But I 
know whit i Ilf irs when Indu yels or yotii n rves It was like 
that wiih 1 I in j<.i'ajHU 1 guess J got avvjy in Lime.” 

“Fvc. ^ n I i f (> 

1 Ml h i( o 1 ii\ hoiK)inoon ’ 

* Is \r ?T I ’ vou )!i li 1^ t.i[)-' He ho| cd sh liad a 

I usband t vonl oni • n Time lui feel k '*11 ing He liked 
her b n n t <1 to th i k r hr w.inehiinu about alone, MSiting 
Maharajah aue^ eloing tilings bke tl a» In his he at he could only 
led that it lueant wl at he dia not want to believe. 



*‘No, he*s not.*' Then the drink made her reckless and she 
thought, '‘What the helll Even if he is a missionary, he can take 
it/' And aloud she said, “You sec, I'm divorced/' 

The expression on his face did not change and suddenly she 
wanted to justify herself. “You see, it was hardly a niarriagr* really. 
1 was ypung and so was lie. He didn't have much sense and his 
family didn’t like it. Neither of us tiied to make much of a go 
of it." 

“I sec," said Merrill, gravely. “That happens sometimes.” 

The old regret aliatk».(l hti. .Slie called fo Kiislina and asked for 
another gin sling, and ilie in«in said, “Do )ou think you’ll be all 
right if you have anothei?” 

lor a second she was angiy. Then she said, “Don’t worry about 
me. I’ve been at it for yeai‘ I’m a Swede. 1 know my rapacity." 

The man was silent. Krishna, wnth a dead face, brought the 
drink. She laughed and .said, ‘ I’m all right, aren’t J, Kiislina?" 

“Yes, Memsahib." 

“Krishna has seen me drink the Yuvaiajah right under the 
tabic and all the others loo." 

“Indians can’t drink," obsei\cd the man. “It’s not in thcii blood." 

“No, but Swx'des can. They’ve been drinking hard liquor for 
thousands of years. Here’s how. Sorry you won’t join nic." 

She w’as feeling good now. Gay again The headnrhc was gone 
and with it that depression wdu’ch alw%ays settled on her the moment 
she stopped drinking— and all the fears which sometimes attacked 
her, fear of losing her youth ana her looks, terror ol what was to 
become of her, and woisl ol all, the strange nameless terror ol 
being lost. It w\as as il she wt! wandering in a desert or a forest, 
not knowing wIick she liad come from or whither she w^as bound 
or why she was there at all. It was a sickening fear from which she 
always turned away. 

She began presently to go to pieces. Cat elcssly, gayly she pushed 
back the light silk jacket, unaware, or at least heedless, of the fact 
that under the dim light she ,»eaicd half-naked. Her hair was 
in disorder and her cheeks a little flushed, but the disorder instead 
of making her appear sordid, only gave her the wild, charming look 
of a Bacchante. 

Boldly she said, “^Vhat does it feel like to be a missionary?" 
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*'I*m not a missionary really. I work in the villages.” 

”What kind ol work?” 

He grinned, thinking that it was a little futile to explain his 
woik to her. “Well, 1 go among (he farincis and villagcis and teaeh 
them how (o niaiket (licit rrops and impunc tlic Incod ol (licir 
chickens and caitlc and what to eat and how to avoid hookw('rni.” 

“Don't they mind your butting in?” 

“Sometimes the Pnahmins do,” he grinned. “But the viJlagcTS 
don’t . . . llicVie glad to have .somebody help them. Nobody has 
paid ijiiuh attention to them lor jIkaU ten thousand y*ar^— 
excejit to collect taxes.” 

“And you don’t try to convert them or talk about (.od or any- 
thing?” 

“No, I’m just practical.” 

“D’you get a lot cjf monc*y loi it?” 

“No, e nough to live on.” 

“Well, I must sav, it’s a lining thing to want to do.” 

“I guess maybe it is . . . but J enjoy it.” 

She liltc^d the glass and drained the last droj). “Well, T always 
say, that’s the thing that matters— that you like doing what )ou're 
doing.” 

'I’hen suddenh a nu aninglcss, unreasonable, aching silence st'pa- 
rated them, as if everything winch she w^as and all that lie w’as had 
marshalcxi (heir loiccs and wMihdrawn into conic is, facing each 
other, watclilid and liosiih'. And with him, tin u was alvavs his 
neivcs and the jiaiticulai nc'ivousness c»l not knowing how to be- 
have with women like ihis 'I In* more die (hank, the moTf' c hanoed 
she htraira, th(‘ iiioic lie Vvas tioulikd ITc look'd awa\ Irom her 
out ol the wiiuhiw and closed his c)c*s The Ion > glaic o! the day 
liad brought back the ji.un in the top ol his iieack AVilli hn c'\e'' 
closed lie could not see I'l r bnig hack on the vli' in among the 
pillows ^et when he closed h»s evc's the image (J In t wi^ still 
thei(\ llie bodv cml) paitU contc^akd bv white sil!,, the gokl- 
stJ caked hair, tousled and euil) above the k)\eiy liicndh h^ic and 
blue e)es. 

"rhen he hcaid her voia asking, “Aie }ou tiled?' 

“Yes.” 

“Is there anything I can do to help?” As he erpened his eyes he 
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saw her rising from the divan. “Come and lie down here. Til sit 
in the I’m fueling line. An)\va), it w.is lousy ol me to barge 

ill heie and lake )()iir j)]at(.** 

“No, I’m all 1 ight.” 

Thuingh tlu niisi ol tij>sin« ss slic saw how pale he was, how 
ill he lof)ked. SJie said, "Don’t be a tkimmd lool. Ciet up a id lie 
down on the di\ an. “ 

“No. . . . I’m ad Tight ft’s n itliing f)nt a headaclie.” 

She was beside tin aiiiKhan now, binding o\ci iiim, tipsily 
insi‘‘luit. “I’m Tiotlnng bin a sow\ I guess. Ia^u n to me. Get np and 
go over tlieie and he down oi» tliu di\an '* 

“No.” 

“Well, 111 stand up h< n in the coiiv'i until y)u do. And I mean 
it too . . . all he icst ol tli(‘ w'av to IJomba). Do a^ I nil )oii/* 

Ti»c ];ain guw tliuko. It stimcd t(» spn ad, pushing against the 
back of his (vc^ *in(l tlu base of his skulk Hr didn t answer her 
htranseai tlii'inonKul ilu tfloi^wa'> he \ond Ins sl»( nelh. She IkiU 
dc'wii anti aileiiipn d to lilt iiiin to his bet, \ei\ marly sinteed- 
ing It was astonisliing liow strong s]k‘ w\'is. 

“C’ome on.” she snd, “lul]) me ” 

Then he olxwcd hei, j)aitlv hecause ht was i^nfltring too much 
to do othdwise and paitl\ Ixranst n w.is pleasant to liave 
someeine caiim; loi hiiii. 1 !i it w' is some thing hi iiad iievcT I'ad 
Iroin a woman since Ins inoiiu r dud when he was ten in the palish 
house in a kn aua\ T w ^I'll Mate Milage. 

With hei hdj) lu managdl to get as In as the divan and lie 
down Weakly he Mid ‘ It’ll ' awa) alui a little while. It ntver 
lasts.” 

“What do \ou c! > loi it?” 

“Nothing. riuK isn’t ainthing to be done.” And in spite of 
anything hi' could do hi** kue gic w wlnie iiiiel lontiai led w’ith pein. 

She lei I jjim foi a inomi nt, jrassiiig the slt<^[)ing boys and opened 
the door at the end ol tlu compirlmciu. “kiishna'” 

“Yes, Mtmsahih?” 

“Make me a gimlet,— straight gin and lime juice— 1 (anl drink 
any more water.” 

Then she leturncd again to the duan, where Merrill lay wdth 
his head jrressed against the hard cusliion at the end. His whole 
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body was rigid with pain. All his strength was cx>ncentrated in 
pressing the top of his head against the hard surface. That alone 
seemed to bring relief. For a moment she stood watching him, a 
little terrified. She had never known either illness or pain and the 
sight of so much concentrated agony bewildered her. 

“There must be something a person can do,” she thought, and 
aloud she asked; “Haven't you any dope? Haven't you got any- 
thing that would help?'' 

“No.” 

“That's foolish.” Perhaps he thought you oughtn't to take stuff 
like that. There were nutty people who held sucli beliefs. 

Then, as if she were unable to endure the sight any longer, she 
sat on the edge of the divan and shyly she put out one hand and 
began stroking, slowly and firmly, the back of his neck. . . . She 
did it instinctively but at the same time in her memory there 
came up the picture of her mother doing the same thing to her 
father, a little while before he died. He had had a tumor on the 
brain and the touch of her mother's hand firmly stroking his head 
had been the only thing which brought relief. She ^jad left the 
show and gone back to Minnesota to be there when her father died 
from the terrible pain, and now in the railway carriage, sliding 
down the mountains into Bombay, she saw again the bedroom in 
Minnesota with its heavy furniture and the oil lamp beside her 
parents' great double bed and the Biblical texts in Swedish 
wreathed with garlands of flowers which hung against the ornate 
wallpaper. Was that what this man had? Was he going to die as her 
father had? He was too young and too good-looking and too nice. 

Krishna brought the gimlet— a big one made of pure gin and 
lime juice and sugar with no water in it. She drank it down in a 
single swallow and suddenly she felt bolder and experienced a 
kind of tenderness for the suffering man. The stroking seemed to 
bring him relief. The muscular body, a moment before as taut at 
a tightly drawn wire, began slowly to relax. 

Presently she asked, “Is it better?” 

“Yes, much better.” 

The train stopped again. The stationmaster beat on the clanging 
railway iron. The crowd yelled and chattered. The vendors of 
water raised their harsh voices and at the sounds the man's body 
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stiffened once more with the agony of all that raucous uproar 
hammering on his tired brain. 


An hour or two from Bombay the pain left him altogether, and 
he sat up on the edge of tlu‘ divan, while and trembling, his face 
damp with perspiration, sutidenly old and tired, lie looked at her 
and smiled. 

“Sony. I must have been an awful nuisance,” he said. 

“It wasn’t anything. I hope )ou didn’t rnind my treatment.” 

Again he grinned, “No, it was very pleasant. I’m very grateful. 
It goes away like that— suddenly.*’ 

“Now what you need is a di ink. . . . Krislmal . . .” She clapped 
her hands, and at the sound the blind boy on the divan stirred in 
his sleep. 

Kiishna appeared and left again to fetch the drink. 

Then she said, “Is that bo) blind for always?” 

He looked up at her and then at the boy and an odd look of 
tenderness came into his face, a look that she was unaccustomed 
to seeing in the faces of men she knew. 

“1 m afraid so,” he answered. “I’m taking him up to Bombay for 
an operation. There’s a surgeon ... a very tmious one ... in 
Bombay for a couple of weeks lie’s visiting a friend of mine . . . 
an Indian, ll w’^as a piece of luek. I was bringing my own boy up 
to send him to Amenta, so I brought AH along. . . . There’s 
about one ehaiia* m t* n tliai he’ll gt l Ins sight bad He wants it 
so much because he’s got an ambition to drive the guat elephant 
of the Maharajah when he grow’S np.” 

She had a sudden picture of Jelly — the king of kings, the father 
and mother of his jieopie ... in a cheeked suit at tlic* faces. Funny 
that tliis blind boy should w^ant to drive hia elephant, when Jelly 
never thought of his people. Jelly wouldn’t have bothered to do 
anything for the boy; he’d only send liim away because the sight 
of the boy would cause him pain and annoyance. Jelly would just 
turn away and order another bottle of diainpagne. 

She raised her gla.sS. She wasn’t feeling giddy and excited now* 
She said, *‘Hcre’s to Ali getting back his sight” 

“That’s a good thing to drink to.” 

Suddenly she felt very intimate and friendly with the man^ as if 
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they had been through a great many things together. She lay back 
in the armchair and closed her eyes, aware again of the heat and 
the jolting of the tiain. She kcj)t thinking, “I mustn't let it die on 
me now. I want some fun when I get to the Taj Mahal bar." 

The train was two hours late by the time the fust lights and 
smells of Bombay came into sight and hearing, lights already ob- 
scuied by the low-hanging haze of cow dung smoke, and smells 
that seemed doubly strong and pu.^gent in the heat which hung 
like a blanket over the low-J\ing city. She was feeling gay again and 
the familiar smell excited her. In a few rnimites. in less than an 
hour, she would be back again where there were lights and dancing 
and people. The gin made her feel the old confidence. She would 
meet jreople— probably men she knew— in the vast bar of the Taj 
Mahal, and if there was no one there she could, she knew, easily 
strike up an acquaintance with a stranger and find herself a new 
circle ol friends, ^'hank heaveir siie was Iricndly and that she could 
take care of herself. You were always hearing ol girls led astray 
or deceived or swindled. Suddcnl\ she laughc'cl aloyd. They must 
be bloody fools. Nothing had ever happened to her that she uidn't 
want to hajrpcm. 

She tried to rise and go into the washroom to povvder her face 
and put her hair in order, hut die felt sudclenlv dizzs and sat down 
again. “I can do that," she thought, "when I get to the hotel. Am 7 
going to have a good timcl" 

The long journey across the binning, dusty plateau became sud- 
denly a kind of nightmare, possessed only of the reality of dreams. 
It seemed now to belong to the remote ])ast. Only the luturc 
existed. In her licalth and vitality, the aura of past c*\pcrienecs, 
however bad, never clung to her. The j)ast had the powTT to dc'- 
press you only if you were ill ni tired. Hope, ojrtiuiism, antieijration 
she knew, out of experience and instinct, were the rewards of 
health and vitality. 

Her companion roused the blind boy and his son and told them 
to put themselves in order for the arrival. The blind boy asked 
him something in Hindustani, and when the man lejrlicd the boy 
grew suddenly agitated. He talked rapidly, wildly. She could under- 
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stand not a word of the conversation, but she divined that the 
man was trying to calm the boy and explain something to him. 

The discussion went on for a long time while the American boy 
disappeared into the lavatory. At last tlic l)lind boy seemed calmer, 
and the man said to her, “He slept thiough sundown without pray- 
ing and he’s frightened. I ttied to tell him tliat God wouldn’t 
mind. Even Allah couldn’t be as tough as that— to hold that against 
him.” 

She laughed with urinatinal loudness. “Some of them have the 
damndest ideas.” 

Then the man led the blind boy to the wasltroom and as th<y 
returned the train began to slow down lor the slat ion. She called 
Krishna and said, “You come to the hotel with me in tlic taxi. 
1 et the other boy come behind us wiih the luggage. Bring the tw^^t 
small valises. I’ll keep the jewxl box.” 

“Very good, Memsahib.” It was a task Krishna had had belorc— 
this guarding M(‘msahib and all hci luggage, seeing that she got 
salely to her hold. 

’Fo her traveling companion she said, “AVell, I hope we’ll meet 
again some time,” But she -aid it without sincerity. At the moment 
she was scarcely thinking of him. She thought, “A nice enough 
guy, but just a missionary.” She pulled on her hat and added, 
opening her bag, “Hcre’^ my card. I’ll be at the Taj Mahal Hotel. 
I can never thank you enough.” 

Taking the card, he said, “It w’asn’t anything. I haven’t got a 
card but my name i‘ Merrill— Homer M^Trill.” (At the name 
flomcT, she wauled to laugh. That was wdiat Bill used to call a 
“barber shop name”— 1 lomer, Ernest, Floyd, Leo, Albert, Clarence 
... he had a whole list oi them.) 

“I’m staying Avith a friend— -Colonc 1 Moti— you won’t remember 
his name but he’s a doctoi and head of the Institute of Tropical 
Diseases. . . .” And then almost shyly he added, “In case you 
should want to reach me for anything I know Bombay pretty well.” 

The train had nearly stopped. She said, “I do too . . . very 
well.” And hazily, she thought, “And howl But not the missior^ary's 
Bombay, old boy.” (In half an hour she’d be in the bar and 
wouldn’t have to worry about feeling tired or fussing abdut the 
future.) 
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Then the train stopped abruptly, in the way of Indian trains, 
nearly throwing them all to the floor. The din began outside and 
into the compartment came a small and handsome Indian, rather 
swarthy. At sight of him she thought, “That's the handsomest 
Indian I ever saw." 

The impression came instantaneously. He was finely made like a 
steel spring, and wore Indian dress, white jodhpurs and black 
aUhkan with a puggree of scarlet. When he looked at her she lelt 
suddenly sobered and uncomfoi table. It was the eyes uliith gave 
her the impression of his beauty, 'lliey were large and intensely 
black with a kind of fire behind them, not the eves of the mystic 
or a dreamer, but ot a fighter, the eyes that one sees rarely in 
India. Even through her tipsiness she had a quick impicssion of his 
looking through her, as if he saw her naked, not in the flesh, but 
in the soul. 

For a moment the experience sobered her, as if suddenly some- 
one had dashed cold water in her face. She stared back at him and 
then turning away, she shrugged her shoulders and spoke to 
Krishna, telling him to gather up the rest of her belongings, find 
porters and be off. She was in a hurry to be off to tjic Taj Mahal 
Bar. Time was flying past her. For a second, even above the clamor 
on the platform, it seemed to her that she could hear it— a wild 
rushing sound. She must be on her way to enjoy herself. She was 
twenty-eight. There was so little time left. 

When she had gone. Colonel Moti stood for a moment watching 
Merrill with that same penetrating, all-seeing look in the burning 
black eyes. When at last he spoke, he said, “Who's your girl 
fiicnd?" 

Merrill lof)ked at him wearily, “I don't know. She was visiting 
the Yuvaiajah— Jcllapore's brother. The axle of her carriage broke 
and she had no ]dacc to go except the puidah carriage." 

“A taU,** said the C^olonel, and he made die woid seem worse 
tlian it was. 

“Oh, she's all light.” 

The Docioi didn’t argue. “Come along,” he said. “You ought 
to be in bed." And again he looked sharply at the American,, 
noting everything, the color of his eyeballs, the lines in the weary 
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face, the drooping shoulders. “You’re not going back to Jellapore 
at once.” 

The shoulders straightened a little so that the powerful muscles 
stood out beneath the damp silk of his shirt. “I've got to go back. 
It’s planting time." 

“You're not going,” said the Colonel. 

In those (la)s the Taj Mahal Hotel had the air of a vast middle 
western county jail. Built around two or three great wells which 
ran the full height of the building the stairs were of stone and 
the railings of iion, and arouml the great wells ran galleries, like- 
wise with stone floors and iron railings. Off these the rooms 
opened, each one more like a cell than a hotel room, each specially 
furnished with an iron bed covered with netting and with a single 
hard mattress, a washsiand, and a couple of stiff uncomfortable 
chairs. Overhead there was a large old-fashioned electric punkah, 
and outside on the cool slate floors sle]>t the bearers. They slept 
there not only at night, but all through the hot days, when they 
were not gossiping wdth other bearers. The jail-likc corridors were 
as much an exchange place of gossij) as any market place. The 
bearers from one end to the other of the vast hotel knew every- 
thing about every guest of the hotel, his \ices, his peculiarities, 
his meannesses oi genet osi ties. It was as if each room were walled 
with glass for all the world to look inside. 

And downstairs on the ground floor there was a vast hallway 
and a huge stairwa) which led up and ujj into the heights of the 
big hotel. Through the halhvay and the bazaar wdiich occupied 
half its area, came and wer a procession of Arab horsedealers, 
British Governors and Ci\il Sci\ants, Russian rnd German trol- 
lops, Indian princes, JcwtI merchants, Parsce millionaires, comic 
middle-aged touiists, gamblers, oil prospectors. The procession 
went on day and night, for in the heat of the city and wdth the 
fantastic character of many of the giu >ts, the place was as alive at 
four in the morning as at midd.iy. 

Above the vast hallway there w^as another great room for dancing 
and drinking— a room wdth vavi windows opening opposite the 
Readyinoney Building against tlic heat, with a huge bar which ran 
across all one end of it where a score of bartenders, working on 
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shifts, mixed gimlets and gin slings and chota pegs and served gin 
and tonic in quantities vast enough to float a ship. Around the 
edges of the dance floor, inside the tables, “advanced” Indian girls 
and Russian and German tarts danced odd versions of wliat they 
believed to be the latest Ameiicau dances. In those days, Bombay 
was a wide open town. The 1 aj Mahal, like the Raffles Hotel in 
Singapore and the Hotel des hides in Batavia, was a famous 
rendezvous for men and women from all o\er the East. They came 
from Sumatra and Macassar and ti Malay Stales, from Medan 
Deli and Semarang and Bornc'o and Ceylon and Sourabaya. There 
is a legend that the hotel was designed lo face the* bay but that 
the Indian contractors who built it ]>ut it up wrong way around 
and that the English architect who designed it took one look at it 
on his arrival in Bombay and, seeing what they had done, hanged 
himself. Like the designer of Cologne Cathedral, lumorcd to have 
been the devil, his name has been lost. 

As she came in tlirough the great hall, followed by Kri‘*hna in his 
purple and gold, most of the jK'ople watching them knew her at 
once. The enqdo'^ecs of the hotel knew hei and the^gambleis and 
the rich Parsees, the mcTchants and the poor dowm at-tlK'-hcel Rus- 
sian and German gills in whose tiled eyes there gleamed lor a 
moment a weary resentment that she had done so wxdl and had all 
the luck while they worked so hard. And those w'ho had not seen 
her before, coming and going to Indian States with the Taj Mahal 
always as a base, noticed her, because it was imp()ssil)]e not to have 
notued the big handsome blonde girl with expenshe clothes and 
an air of reckli'^smss. 

Among tlie iiewcoimrs to wdiom she was a stianger was the 
tiled, haul gieas\ wximaii whom Stitch "Iioll()j)C had called the spy. 
She sat in a wickrr chair curiously alone in a loom so filled with 
moxement and noise and color, an island in the olimii of nalionali 
ties. She ga^e the impression of always ha\ing bi'eu alone. In her 
hands she caiiied the little siting of beads wliuh IVisians and some 
Greeks carry wdih them to fing/T and coiint as they talk or sit 
silent; with them it i', a kind ol habit w’hich takes the jdace of 
smoking cigarettes. She had been turning the beads around and 
around, over and ovci again, lor a couple of hours, as she sat there, 
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but at sight of the big, blonde girl her hands grew still and the 
faint clicking of the rosewood beads one against the other, ceased. 
Th(* small, giecn e)cs followed the figure of the girl as she spoke 
to the clerk, and the old woman thought, her lips even moving a 
little, “That is the gitl I w^ant. She’s not too young or too old. She 
must know her way about. By the look ol her she’s Amc'rican. She’s 
a little bit drunk. That may be good or not so good. Maybe my 
luck is in again.” American girls were whai she needed. Russians 
were an old story in dying luirope. 1 he French made too much 
trouble and w^anted too much iminey. No, for a first class place it 
was an American gill that was needed. Eve ly thing that had to do 
with music and dancing \v:is American new. 1 his was just the one. 
She looked well and she w^asn’t loo young and it was quite ob\ious 
that she was expc^rienced. 

The beads in her liaiids were still wdiilc sJie w’atrhed the girl leave 
and go into the lift lollow'ed by Kiishna carrying a box which the 
Baroness divined must contain jewelry. When the hit door had 
closed, she left her chair and, trailing an aioma ol patchouli behind 
her, went to the desk and asked, “Who is dat girl?” 

The clerk, suspicious, said, “I can’t give out the names of the 
guests. It is a rule here.” 

“D'you think I can’t find oud from any \aitcr?” 

“Yes, Madame, but I can’t tell )ou.” 

Unabashedly she asked, “lias she been here before?*' 

“Yes, often.” 

“Vat does she do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Vy is she here?” 

“I can’t tell )ou, Madame.” 

“All light. Kecji your secret. I rasn’t born yesterday.” 

But the clerk w^as polite and did not make the obvious answer, 
lie turned away a little and she w’cnt back to her chair. In a little 
w’^hile the tiny rosewood beads in her fat hands began to rattle 
back and forth again and the dirt) diamonds to glitter darkly. She 
w^as planning again. It was the only fun she had. It was better even 
than the sight of fat bank statements from Paris and Cairo, Buda- 
pest and London and Amsterdam. 

Upstairs Carol moved uncertainly along the stone balcony fol- 
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lowing the boy who was showing her to her old room— the one at 
the corner which overlooked the gateway to India and the whole 
Bay of Bombay. Behind came Krishna with the jewel case and a 
small valise. As they passed each bedroom door the bearer lying 
there on the cool stone, rose and salaamed. One or two, asleep 
despite the sound of the jazz band and the clamor of the hotel 
which came up through the vast staircase well, snored on, oblivious 
to the passage of Krishna's regal gold and purple. The others, at 
sight of it, touched their foreheads to the stone, each one a particle 
of the vast and troubled India where life was a struggle not simply 
to get ahead but to live at all, to have enough to cat to exist from 
one day to the next. All night they spent in bobbing up and down 
to stand aside or to salaam, according to the importance of the 
guests returning to their rooms. That there were in the long all- 
night procession alcoholics and prostitutes and gamblers and 
swindlers made no difference; each bearer stirred himself sleepily 
and rose to his feet. Not only was this the rule of the hotel; it was 
a rule imposed upon each one of them by a grim and even more 
stony authority, the ncccssily of living. It was front these people 
going and coming all through the night, that each of them earned 
and begged and stole enough to pro\ide rice and meat, scraps for 
undernourished families in the Punjab, in Bengal, in Goa, on the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. They wakened, rose and 
salaamed and dozed again, a couple of hundred times a night, with- 
out complaint, patiently because that was their lot in life. In the 
next life, if they salaamed enough in this one, they might perhaps 
be among thc' alcoholics and gamblcTs and prostitutes who came 
and went— the salaamed instead of the salaaming, the fortunate 
instead of the starving. 

Carol (lid not sec the rising and falling of the soiled white-clad 
figures at all nor think of them. She had been born healthy and 
beautiful and blessed, and so she accepted life as she encountered 
it, leaving to God and Nature such things as justice and mercy 
and social conscience; and besides the gin was beginning to wear 
off again and the edge of her weariness beginning to show through 
the bright mantle of her high spirits. It was not only that her body 
itself was exhausted; the black eyes of the Indian doctor had some- 
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thing to do with it. She had been seeing them ever since she left 
the railway carriage. 

She was glad to sec the comer room again. It was as much home 
to her as any place in India, as much home indeed as any place she 
had lived in for a good many years. In India this was always the 
room she returned to, now Jroni the Norih, now from the East, now 
from the South. It was in this loom she could rest, sleeping all 
through the hot days to waken late in the aficrnoon in time to go 
to the races and gamble. It was in this room she could rest and be 
alone, walking about naked in the heat, shut away from all the 
world outside. Here in this room she could be herself. It was only 
lately that she had begun to feel the need of solitude, only lately 
that solitude had come to seem, without her thinking of it, a 
luxury. 

And so when the porter opened the iloor and turned on the 
light, she flung herself down on the hard iron bed and said to 
Krishna, “Tell that boy to hurry up with the luggage— and get me 
a couple ol gimlets right away. Hurry, Krishna!'* 

“Yes, Memsahib." 

In the big bar which was so much like a Klondike saloon, Bill 
found a tabic for liimsell and Al, the radio officer and Sandy, the 
chief electrician of the S. S. Sotirabayn, and Mrs. Trollope. For Bill 
the day had begun badly with the customs officer crushed by the 
packing case, and it had not gotten any better. When Stitch Trol- 
lope rccoscrcd hcrsell, he sent Silas with his luggage to the Taj 
Mahal, and went with her to the palace of her sister. In the taxi 
she came out of her swoon almost immediately, without even 
asking, “Where jin I?" She was the kind of woman who looked 
upon fainting as nonsense. One moment she opened her eyes and 
the next she was on her feet ready for a day's work. Indeed to Bill 
it seemed extraordinary that she should have fainted at all, even 
at the nasty sight of the poor man's messy death. 

She hadn't wanted him to go with her; she had been so insistent 
about it that he thought there must be some reason more profound 
than simply that of inconveniencing him. But in the end, perhaps 
because she really did feel a little weak, she gave in, and together 
they set off in a rather rattletrap taxi, driven by a Sikh with long 
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hair and a long beard and the air of one of the more desperate 
of the forty thieves. 

As tliey drove along the hot streets past the Maidan and the 
Juhu Beach station and the Towers of Silence where the vultures 
hovered, and Government House which was like a big English 
country house only with Sikhs in scarlet and gold at the gate, the 
old excitement returned again. There was nothing like this in the 
world, no city so fantastic. Baghdad in its heyday was no more 
absurd and mixed-up and fascinating. And it gave him a kick that 
he should still be able to feel that way about it. But of that he said 
nothing to Stitch. 

He tried to make conveisaticm, but nothing much came of the 
effort. Mrs. Trollope only sat ilicre, hard and neat and controlled, 
the leatlieiy tint ol her face gone a waxen while and her rather 
thin lips set in a hard line. Although she said she was all right, this 
was obviously not true; she was controlling herself. He had the 
feeling that il she did not sit there rigid, every muscle taut, she 
would give way to h>stcrics. In all their brief acquaintance, it had 
never occurred to him until now that she had inside the tough, 
small body even the possibility ol li)sicria. 

They drove for a time along the Nepean Sea Road past the great 
white wc'dding cake v\bich was tlic Bombay jialace of fellapore, 
then sharply the taxi turned and with a rush and a rattle charged 
up a steep, narrow road bcudcTcd by big bungalows and hanging 
gardens filled with jaccpicranda, bignonia and bougainvillea. The 
pcqqicr trees liung so low that they brushed the top of the taxi; 
and as they drove Bill, silent now, wonder ed whether the extraordi- 
nary tenseness of Mrs, Trollope had more to do with the approach- 
ing meeting willi her sister than ^ith the atciclcuit ilscll. Certainly 
there was something odd about the whole thing. 

Then suddenly the taxi came out of the flower-bordered lane 
and into an open square before a palace, made of pink marble. 
It was not an enormous palace, not so large as the great structures 
built by the rulers of Baroda and Hyderabad. It had not the 
pastry cake quality of Jcllaporc's shining while palace. It was 
feminine, rather boudoirish and a little gaudy, as if a French archi- 
tect of the nineties, who had made his reputation building brothels, 
had been asked to dabble in the Saracen style. 
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**This is it," said Mrs. Trollope. 

A pair of Ghurkas. small Mongolian men, in dark green and 
silver stood on guard at each side of the door just inside the pink 
marble porte cochcrc. The taxi stopped, the driver’s long beard 
blowing backward on each side of his dark face in the hot wind 
that had come up from the Arabian Sea. A ser\ant appeared and 
opened the door. Mrs. Tiollopc, siill tense, said, "Well, good-bye. 
And ihank you for coining widi me. It wasn’t necessary." 

She didn’t say, "Come in and have a drink." He was dying for a 
drink, and that would have been the conventional thing for any- 
one in the East to do und^*r the circumstances. But she said 
nothing. 

‘ flow about going to the races with me some afternoon?" he 
asked. 

"Maybe. I’ll ring you up. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 

He turned to ilie taxi driver. "The Taj Mahal," he said, and 
♦hen it occuned to him how odd it was that Mrs. Trollope’s sister 
oad not sent a pin pie Rolls Ro)rc to the pier and a boy to look 
alter her bnggage. He bimscU w'ould have to go back in the rising 
neat to check up on it. Funny, Mis. Trollope had never even men- 
tioned it. 

He found that nobody had done an) thing about her luggage. 
It still lay on tlie pi ^ all marked with Vuiuon’s mark, spattered 
witli labels iioin half the coimtiics ol the woild, c\|)ensive once but 
wwn now, and baticud will much traveling. He ^ent it along to 
the palace ol the Mahatani 'f Chandragai, and at last, sweating 
and dying for a diink he chove back to his liolel. But even then 
he found no jicace. In ih(' corridor outside the loom assigned him 
he found in a line awaiting liim a Parsce bookmaker, a Persian 
jewel merchant, a Koja jt'wel niercham, two dealers in curios, both 
Gujerati, a tailor and a Goan '^e looking lor a post as cook. Before 
tlic poiter had put the key in the lock, they ciowded around him, 
each trying to oiitshout the others in pidgin English. 

Heat, annoyance at the smell of his visitors broke his good nature 
and he shouted, "Go awayl Get outl I don’t want anything. Go 
away and leave me alone I” 
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But the shouting had no eflFect. When he entered the room, they 
all pushed and fought to get in the door first. Turning suddenly 
he gave one of the bookmakers a push backwards into the others 
and managed to slip the key in the lock and turn it. 

In the corner of the room he found the real culprit. Silas was 
at work unpacking, benignly and all too consciously innocent of 
any connection with the mob outside the door. Under the ragged 
and dirty khaki suit his thin back was eloquent It said, “Sahib, I 
know nothing ol those low-born dogs.*' For a second Dill f(*lt an 
impulse to fall upon the bearer and give him a thorough beating, 
because he knew very well that Silas had bi ought ihcm all. hoping 
for sales and a commission for himself. Then the sight of the 
eloquent back of Silas made him want to laugh. ITc was so elabo* 
rately concerned with taking everything out of the bags and put- 
ting them conscientiously in the wrong combinations in the wiong 
drawers so that all the rest of the stay would be [>oisoned every 
time his master dressed himself. 

All Bill said was, “Go and get me a gin sling, quick “ 

In any case there was no use arguing with Silas. Ifc would deny 
everything and in the end you would only come out of it with a 
loss of face. Anyway, some of it was his own tault for the way he 
had li\ed when he was last in Bombay—bu) mg things, betting, 
throwing money out of the window. They all remembered him. It 
was just possible that the vultures outside the door might forget a 
good customer but none of them would ever forget a sap. 

“Well," he thought, “that’s all over. This time I’m the sober 
business man.’’ 

As Silas opened the door he caught a glimpse of the crowd out- 
side. They had not gone away It seemed to him that their numbers 
had been augmented. 

By now his clothing was wet from the heat and clung to him, 
making the heat seem all the worse. As quickly as possible, he took 
them off, turned on the punhah and lay down on the bed naked 
with a sheet over liim. The punkah churned the damp, dead air 
but made the room no cooler He thought, “This is certainly a bad 
beginning. Everything has gone wrong ’’ The irritation which was 
so much a part of India had taken possession of him immediately. 
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That too was a bad sign. Perhaps, he thought, it would be better to 
finish up his business and leave by the first boat. 

Closing his eyes he tried to imagine icebergs and electric re- 
frigerators and glaciers, but none of it did any good. Then he heard 
the sound of a door o{)ening softly and turning, he saw a lean dark 
face, and a pair of black eyes and behind it other pairs of black 
eyes peering at him. Jumping oil the bed he ran naked to the door 
and slammed it, shouting, “Get out of here and stay outl'* 

Silas came a little later and after rlie drink, Bill felt a little 
better. While he drank, Silas plunged again into the task of throw- 
ing his belongings into utter confusion. For a moment Bill watched 
him, fascinated by his misdirected conscientiousness. Then he said, 
"Go away, Silas, for God’s sake, and leave me in peace. Don't come 
back till five o'clock. Then you can go on with your work of 
destruction." 

Silas grinned at him, "Very good. Sahib." And half-way to the 
door he said, "1 sent away bad mans outside door but bad mans 
won't go," 

"Go away. Leave rnc in peace and stop lying." 

But Silas lingered. His glance fell reproachfully downward at his 
tattered costume of torn khaki. Bill waited and when this first 
pantomime made no impression, the boy lifted one ragged arm 
and examined the sleeve carefully. Again Bill had to laugh. Taking 
a ten rupee note from his pocket he gave it to the boy and said, 
"All right. Go and g 't yourself a new suit." 

Certainly it was a bad day. But presently he fell asleep and 
slept soundly until he was roused by Silas pounding on the door. 
When he sat up he discovered that it was not yet five o'clock but 
only half past three and that he had a stiff neck from sleeping 
practically naked under the punkah. And it w’^as still hotter, hotter 
than it had been when he went to sleep. 

Once again he cursed Silas and wa* rewarded only by a wide 
white-toothed grin. Silas dispbved a different costume, obviously 
not a new one but one he had had for a long time~“One perhaps," 
Bill thought, "that I bought him wdien I was here before." 

The black face grinned as Silas asked, "Master pleased?" 

"Yes, pleased as hell, you bh>ody embezzler." 

He took a shower and spent ten minutes finding a complete 
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fresh costume from out of the confusion created by the bearer. 
Then when he opened the door he stepped full into the midst of 
the “bad mans.*' As one cluster of flies attracts other flics, iJieir 
numbers had been inci eased by newcoming bookmakers and tailors 
and jewel salesmen. Ciies assailed him on all sides. 

“Remember Hakim, Sahib?*' 

“Doti, old friend. Doti make plenty money for Sahib last time." 

“Sahib bought ])lcnty rubies from Rase hid, last visit.” 

Pushing his way througli them, he hurried along the stone bal- 
cony followx'd by the whole tribe, still gesticulating and calling 
out, still uncoiuinced that the Sahib who had brought them so 
much profit on the last visit w'as not interested cm this one. 

Only at the \ast stairway was he able to shake them oil. They 
dared not follow him belowstairs lor Icar ol being thrown out. 
Perspiring all over again, he reached the telephone and called 
Hinkle at the Amalgamated Oil office still wondciing wdiy Hinkle 
had not met him at the boat in response to liis wireless. Even if 
you were the Bombay manager, )ou didn't altogether ignore the 
son of the boss. 

The office gave him his answ^cr, the last piece of bad luck during 
the day, Hittklc was in Burma on a holidav, shooting. The office 
didn't know exactly whe^'c. Even if they could get the message to 
him at once it would take liim nearly a we(*k to lelurn, and it 
might even reejuire a week to find him and dchser the message. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the groveling Birmingham \oire ol the clcTk 
over the iviic. “Wc’ll do the best wc can. but if I were you, I 
wouldn't count on seeing him before a fortnight ” 

“Thank )ou ” said Bill, and slammed dowm the old fashioned 
receiver. “To hell with it,” he thought. “TVe got to see him. 1 
might as well enjov m)sclf in Bombay w^hilc I’m wailing.” And 
then the thought struck him that maybe all those M[ack-e)ed “bad 
mans” who haunted the corridor outside his door were right, the 
way Indians lor some strange reason nearly alwass were. Ma)L)c he 
wasn’t going to be tlie reformed young man after all, but just a 
sap as he had been the otlicr time. A sap. a bloody sapl He had a 
sudden feeling of a vast, almost mystical pressure working against 
him and all his good resolutions, the combined forces of all those 
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‘•haa mans*' or fate, or maybe the Baroness had put a curse on him, 
or maybe it was just liis own weak diaracter. 

*‘Good-time ChailicI” I’hat was what Carol used to call him. 
He grinned. “That was it. ‘Good-lime Charlie'l” 

Then as he stepped from the telephone box, a dark page boy 
said, “Mr. Wainwiiglit, a (all {or ym. Mrs. 'liollope.*' 

The familiar, hoarse whiskey voice came to him over the tele* 
phone. The tenseness was gone Irom it. “1 want to go out tonight. 
Will you lake rue to OeciiS ior dinner and then to the Taj bar?” 

“Sure, ril come and gel )ou.” 

“No, ril meet you at the hotel at seven-thirty. We can have a 
drink first,” 

Tt’s no trouble to come and get you.” 

For a moment the tension ramc into her voice again. “No. No. 
1*11 be out playing bridge. I’ll just come to the hotel.” 

“Okay.” 

And so she had come to the hotel, looking fresh again and 
restored and too neat and a little too mannish in her white tailored 
suit and a white Iclt hat pulled over one eye. Yet when he saw her 
sitting oj>positc him on (he terrace at Green’s, he experienced again 
that feeling of satisfaction at the sight of anyone so cool and neat 
and cflicient among so many sweaty, blowsy. dowdy women. Her 
presence was, someliow, like tliat ol a cool and able nurse in the 
midst ol the conlusion attending a disaster. What the disaster was, 
he could not diviiu' \ ry Llearh, uiilc*ss it was Jiombay itself with 
its strange' swaiining assortment of people, all living together, most 
of them hniigiy, always on tb \erge c)f riot and disorder, a place 
wheie smallpox was endemic c*iid superstition grew and nourished 
like lungus in a ca\c, where one race was tlhided horn another and 
leligions were [Kipctually at war. 

TJie diiinc) an mu ('!1 jileasanily because the te'nace at Green's 
Hotel made* e\ entiling easy. \oii sat as you ate, overlooking the 
wliolc harbor an i ill a I at, rich, moon OAeiheaci, and the food 
was good and areiund you the j)Coplc ANX're fantastic and the spec- 
tacle entertaining- sea faring men avIio Avould have been embar- 
rassed by the mid-Victoiian imperial elegance ol the Taj Mahal 
dining room, English ofliccrs and civil servants and clerks who were 
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there because Green’s was Bohemian and as wild a place as they 
dared frequent in a community where everything, every move 
one made, sooner or later became known; tired, plain girls shipped 
out from the British Isles to relatives in the East to find husbands; 
hard girls on the verge of middle-age from Hove and Cardiff and 
Liverpool and London whom some strange fate had dumped into 
Bombay as sleazy tap dancers and members of a ladies’ orchestra. 
And here and there a stray Russian tart or an “advanced” Parsee 
or Khoja woman dining alone with a man. 

Stitch asked him a great many questions about himself, so many 
that at one moment he laughed and asked, “Why am 1 being 
cross-examined?” 

“Because I like to know about people.” 

She found out how rich his father was, and that he had been 
married and that his wife had been a show-girl, and that the mar- 
riage had come to an end. amiably on both sides, simply because 
they had both agreed that there wasn’t any point in thcii staying 
married. 

“Were you in love with her?” Stitch asked. 

The question puzzled him for a moment. He hesitated, grinned 
and saii “I don’t know. I was crazy for her for about three 
weeks, till 1 got enough of what I wanted. I guess I don’t know 
what being in love means.” 

“It means plenty.” 

“Have you been?” 

“Yes.” 

Half mischievously he asked, “What’s it like?” 

He asked the question humorously but she didn't take it that 
way. The small haid face became grim. “Well, if you’d been in love 
you’d know it. Just thank God you never have been and hope you 
never will be.” 

It was as if they v^ere two men talking together, except that no 
man, unless he was a phony or a senlimcntalist, would have been 
so grim about it. The grimness made him uneasy and in his nerv- 
ousness, he said, “We were both kids. I had plenty of dough. I 
think we wanted to sleep with each other, and so we just ran off 
and got married. I was a junior at Cornell.” 
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••What's Cornell?" Stitch asked. 

"A University." 

"I thought everybody who was rich in America went to Harvard 
or Yale." 

He laughed, "Not quite. That's why ipy father sent me to Cor- 
nell. He thought Harvard or Yale would be a bad influence. He 
never thought much of rny character. You c he was a missionary's 
son born in China. He made all his own money. He said he wanted 
me to go to an American school, not to a phony English one." 

Stitch didn’t answer him l^ut sat looking out over the harbor. 
The boat from Karaclii and the Kathiawar jjorts up the coast of 
the Pei Sian Gull was coming in, a low line of lights slipping across 
the moonlit water between them and the darkness of Eiephanta. 
And for the first time in Ins life, on tlic terrace of Green's Hotel 
in Bombay he had a sudden comj^rchciisive picture of liio father— 
an extraordinarily clear picture of a heavy, humorless, rather grim 
man, whose cvciy move w^as larefull) weighed, whose smallest 
decision was a nialtcr of pt>ndcrous lesponsibilily. They had never 
understood each other, even for a moment, and there had never 
been any sympathy bciwTcn them. To his father liie was an affair 
of immense seriousness. And he was alw^ays right. That made it all 
very difficult— when someone so serious, so pompous, was always 
right. 

A long time passed in which he wasn’t in Bombay at all but back 
in America. And Siitcli, it was clear, had gone off somewhere too, 
he did not know where. The cigarette dwindled aw^av unnoticed 
until it binned her fingers She ciushed it out and said suddenly, 
with fierceness in her voia, "^‘y lathci went to Australia because 
he had to." 

Ho euc^'sed what she meant and felt very shy suddenly about 
leading her into further confessions. He simply said, *‘My father 
is really a swell I ihliil^ that some ty w^e may understand each 
other." And for th( Jirst time in his life he felt a kind of sympathy 
and undei standing loi Tie agei.'g man on the other side of the 
world. 

"Living makes a lot of diflcicncc,” Stitch said. "Sooner or later, 
1 gucs;>, you have to make sense in life or get the worst end of every- 
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thing. Families are funny things.” Then suddenly she rose and 
said, “Let's get out of here and go to the bar.” 

In the noise of the huge bar, the dark mood of the terrace left 
them. They both began to drink in earnest, and prcscntlv Al, the 
wireless offacer and Sandy, the chid electrician of the big white 
Souradaya joined them. Thvy were both a little diunk. Al was 
grinning. The more he drank the moie he grinned. lie ^\as a man 
who worried and alcohol alwa’^s made him stoj) worrying And 
Sandy was always ha\ing trouble with his ialse teeth. That was 
always a sign when Sandy passed the safety mark. The false teeth 
kept getting out of place. 

Stitch became unnaturally gay and wanted to dance, so in turn 
the three of them took lur loiind the floor. She daiucd well al- 
though she was a little too short for any of them While she danced 
with Sandy, Al said. “She's a good scout, Mrs. Tiollope.” 

“She's no fool.” 

“Bombay is a hell of a town,” said Al. 

Bill had begun to feel pleasantly hazy. He asked “Why?” al- 
though he didn’t much care. 

“You can never find the kind of girl you like ” 

“You’re too choosy.” He knew what Al meant. He was a nice- 
minded fellow. H( didn’t like tarts. He wanted a girl Irom a nice 
respectable niiddlc-class family who was a little wihl and would go 
in for a roll behind the hedge with a man who had come fiom sea. 
Certainly that was haid to find in Bombay. So Al was getting drunk 
instead. 

A troupe of spairows suddenly swooped in through the b'g win- 
dows, flew about blinded by the glare ol the lights and presently 
found their w^ay out again. 

“Even the bads don’t eo rr* bed here.” 

Then Stitch and the chief ch ctiician came back to the table. The 
chief electrician mojipcd nis ruddy face with a handkerchief. Stitch 
ordered another dunk and something haj)pcncd to the evening. It 
Degan to die, the gayety, the spirit, the effect of all the gin, going 
out like air out of a pricked balloon. More drinks didn’t bring any- 
thing back. It just occurred to Bill that Mrs. Trollope hadn't been 
at all. It was just nerves and now she was sunk— plenty sunk. 
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It was time to call the party off and go home, but nobody had the 
energy to move In the heat and noise they only sat and drank 
more and watched the crowd on the floor. The bewildeicd spar- 
rows flew in and out of the big windows again, and then, liis brain 
hali-aslccp, in the heat, Bill saw something he could not believe. 

She was standing in the dof)rway, dressed in a red dress, watching 
the jiggling figures on the dame floor. His fust imj^rcssion was that 
she had not changed at all. The goldeii hair, the superb figure, 
the blooming look of enormous vitality were the same. Then as she 
leaned against the dooiway, he saw that site had betm drinking, and 
he thought at once, “She must be boied. She never drank loo much 
unless she was boicd and didn’t know what to do with heiself.** 
And he knev/ why she standing there in the doorway alone. She 
was hoping to find someone she knew wlio would take her or a, 
party. He thought, “How in the name of God did she come to turn 
up heie?'" And ai tlic same lime he was aware of something lovely 
about ihe figuie in the icd dicss; it was the same feeling lie had had 
long ago, the first lime h(‘ ever saw hei. She had lh(‘ old look of false 
innoteme about her No matter what happened to her she wrould 
alwa)s look innocent. 

For a moment he thought, “I won’t speak to her. I’ll forget it 
and Icc p out of sight.” But that, he knew% was impossilde in a place 
like Bomliay, urdcss he chose to shut himself up in bis room in the 
hotel and lead llie life of a man in a Turkish bath. And the sight 
of her Kjused a w^hole proce^^sioii ol memories, out of a lile which 
he had Ikhu trying to make himself belic\e w'as dead. Then sud- 
denly he knew' that lie could not liclp liimsell. In the past he had 
never been able to hdp hiniMif, and it vsas no different now'. In 
the heal bis brain felt soggy, but wnth this cmoiitm neither his 
brain nor his will power was iinohcd. That much he had learned 
from experience, for a moment he was even a little afraid. But for 
the gin he had been drinking, lie might have run away and ehen 
the whole story would iiavc been diftcrciit. Long afterward he 
knew that all the trouble beg.i i in that moineni— when he knew 
that he had to speak to her. 

She looked toward their table and for a moment, as her glance 
remained for a second fixed on them he thought that she recognized 
him, but she looked away again, perhaps not believing her own eyes. 



He heard Mrs. Trollope say, “What are you staring at?“ 

“Someone I know. May I bring her over here?” 

“Why not?” Mrs. Trollope grinned. “I was just about to go back 
to my sister's." 

A1 brightened a little, hopeful that the party might take on new 
life, “Sure, bring her!” 

She did not notice him coming toward her until he was a few feet 
away. The change in the expression on her face was so sudden and 
so comic that he laughed. She came to meet him, saving, “Bill! 
For Gawd's sake, what arc you doing here?” And then throwing 
both arms about him, she kissed him and said, “God, am I glad to 
see youl” 

Then on his side thcie was a sudden awkwardness He didn't 
quite know what to do next It made him feel very silly. He said, 
“Come on over and join us.” 

“Sure,” she said, “I thought I was going to have to go to bed. 1 
was on the lookout for a j^arty. I saw a couple of people but they 
weren't what I wanted ” 

“Where are vou staying?” 

“Here, of course in the hotel.” 

“Gosh, that's funny. Who’s with you?" 

“Nobody.” 

That, he thought, was a little odd. His impulse was to ask, 
'What are you up to?” but it was too soon for that He would have 
to find that out Liter, a little at a time. She had a bad temper, he 
knew, when she thought people were prying into her affairs. 

“A coincidence— our both being here,” she said, “it just shows 
what a small plate the world is.” 

It had never been her mind that attracted him On the contrary, 
it had been her mind which was the principal irritation She was 
alwa)s saying things like that. The old reaction swiftly followed the 
old irritation. 

“It's a coincidence,” he said, “every time two people meet on 
the street ” 

She laughed, “Don't begin cracking at me already. I told you long 
ago it wasn't my brains that got me ahead in this world.” 

And then they were at the tabic and he saw in the eyes of Al, 
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the chief electrician and Mrs. Trollope that look which alwayr 
came into the eyes of people seeing her for the first time. It was a 
look, which, when he was a little younger, had made him feel 
naively proud to be seen out with her. It was a look which bore 
witness to the fart that the human race was still pretty animal, to 
be so excited at the sight of so much beauty and health and good 
spirits. It was always the samc—men, espec ially older men, seemed 
to acquire strength simply from the sight of her, younger men at 
sight of her threw out their chests and wisecracked and showed off 
Sometimes women hated her on sight, but that was only if they 
thought themselves good-looking enough to compete. There was 
never anything in between. She was a gnl you couldn't pass over 
with indifference. 

The look in ATs Irisli eyes asked him, ''Where did voii find this 
one?" for it was undeniable that sh^ looked like a tail. I.ong ago 
he had reproached her with that and she told him that she liked 
to look like a tart because it burned up other w^om'^n and she 
didn't like women an) way Someiimes she behaved like a tari; that 
was what forever got Ikt into trouble. That was what AI was think* 
ing now, "Bill’s got a hell of a good-looking woman, the best in 
Bombay." 

AVhen it came to introducing her, he hesitated for a second, and 
then said, "This is a friend of mine— Carol Raima " It was better 
not to say anything about their having been married once. It only 
led to a lot ol explan.uions. But hr alwa)s found it difficult to say 
the preposterous inadc-up name she had chosen for herself. It would 
have been much casici if he could have called her by the name her 
parents had given her— plain "Ulga Janssen." Out of the corner of 
his eye he saw that she didn't mind. Sbe minded i^cry few things 
in life. And she nearly always understood what a man was up to. 

Tlie party came to life again almost at once. 

Once the blonde woman was gone out of the railway carriage, 
the look in the eyes ol Colonel Moti changed. The hcrccness went 
out of them, as the rigidness went out of his small, erect figure, and 
in place of the fierceness there came a look of tenderness almost 
matcinal. His nature was one of violence, and his mood could 
change as quickly as a cobra could strike. It v'asn t tliat he had any 
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personal dislike for the woman he had found in the railway carriage 
of his friend Merrill; the thing which moved him so violently was 
his hatred of her as a symbol of a class which in his passionate 
philosophy he had long since labclc'd as usclc'ss and pcinicious. He 
recognized the symbol at once by the lacquered nails, the expensive 
clothes, the jewel case. Nor was it the hatred oi the man for a 
prostitute or oi a symbol of the whole class of prostitutes. To him, 
prostitutes were unfortunate or misguided or the \iciims of a 
deranged glandular or economic system. His moral indignation 
never arose from any passion against sexual but against social 
immorality. 

So wdien the woman left the car he took a deep breath as if the 
air had been suddenly jiuiified, and said, “Did )<ni have a bad 
journey, Homer?” 

“No, not bad. Hot, Init no worse than usual.” 

He said a w’ord iu F.iiglisli to 1 oiiunv, and sh\ly spoke in Hindu- 
stani to Ali, the blind Moslem bo). He was shy w'ith rhildren. He 
had never had any of his own. 

Then he said, “Who was that woman?” 

“1 don’t know anything about Imr. She’s been slaving with 
Jella})ore’s brother. ‘ 

“Why?” 

Merrill, although he was still suffering, lauglied at the concen- 
traU‘d fury of that single word “Why?” and wdiat lay bdiiiid it— 
Moti’s unmitigated lialicd ol the whole Jellapore faniil) .is wasters 
and had rulers. Then he said, “I clor/t know. How^ (ould I know? 
I ne\er saw her before and will probably never see her again. I 
shouldn’t think her very iiiiporiani one wav or another.” 

“Maybe yes . . . inaylrc no.” The Colonel Jiad been hdjring col- 
lect the luggage, directing twx) coolies. He looked up saving, “Any- 
way, you’d better come along home as soon as possible and get 
to bed.” 

“Is it all right about Ali’s operation?” 

“Yes. Dr. Bliss was going to sail but 1 persuaded him to slay over 
till the n^xt boat.” 

“I appreciate tliat. In a way Ali is almost like a brother to 
Tommy. He’s been living with us since he went blind altogether.” 

The Indian boy, he knew, could not understand what they were 
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saying. He had slipped down off the divan and was standing now, 
patiently. There was a strange stillness about him, the stillness of 
resignation which in a diild so young had a quality of heartbreak, 

“There wcie three other cases— two from Rajj)utana and one 
from Bhopal. He’s oj>cratocl one already.'* 

Meirill looked at him. “Was it succ(‘sslul?“ 

“Yes," said Colonel Moti. Then suddenlj he smiled and asked, 
“You lo^c the boy, don't you?" 

“Yes. He's a nice boy." 

“That’s why 1 love you," said the Colonel. “Thai’s why you’ve 
got to have a resl.” 

“I’ve got to go back to Jellaj^ore in ten days." 

“You're not going back in ten days— not till I’ve fixed you up. 
Not unless )ou want to crack up altogether and be of no use to 
anyone." 

“I’m all right." 

“You're too valuable a man.” The indignant kxik came again 
into Colonel Moti's c)cs. “You’n* just being a God-damned iooll" 

Merrill grinned and was silent. It w’as no use irjing to argue with 
Moti because the hotter an argument became, the more dictatorial 
became Moti, the more he believed he was God. Anyway, it wasn’t 
the first time that he (Merrill) had been 111, maybe not so ill as this 
lime. He’d alwa)s pull<*d out ol it before, and he would again. 
When T(niiTn> had gone* away and Ali’s operation was over, he'd 
simply go back to ]cllaj)Oie without arguing at all. 

Two taxicabs were Aiccdrd to take the }>arty to Colonel Moti’s 
house. The Colonel had no motor of his own, even though he 
could have claimed one, coi^ lering his ])osiiioTi as head of the 
Institute ol l^iopu il Discuses. He pic'lericd to use the money for 
the Institute ilsell: God knew it was haul c'nough to get money 
for il. And the ]Jiue ol a motor went a long way in a country 
where labor was cheap and a w’orkman could li\e on a bitle rice 
and iuiiy ontc a da\. So the Colonel despite his rank and liis 
renowui in the woild, lode on d, ’ aowcUd iramcars or it he went 
to an important government dinner, took a taxicab. He liked the 
smelly iramcars, ovei Inndcned with humanity. It kept Iiim from 
forgetting what humanity, swarming Indian hiimanitv, w^as like. 
And he heard a lot ot things on iramcars which he couldn’t have 
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heard elsewhere, what with his fame and distinction constantly 
operating to isolate him from the people. 

On leaving the station, the taxis did not follow the course of 
Carors taxi, in the direction of die Taj Mahal Hotel, the Bombay 
Yacht Club and Malabar Hill. Instead, the two taxis turned nonii- 
west past Crawford Market in the direction of the Mill district, and 
with each block the houses and tenements grew shabbier and more 
sordid, the streets more overcrowded. In the hot air every coolie, 
every mill worker, every low caste Hindu had come out of the tene- 
ments into the streets, crowding the sidewalks, jostling the vendors 
of sweetmeats, overflowing the gutters into the iramcar tracks 
where the cars, overladen with passengers seeking even the faintest 
stirring of air, moved at the pace of tortoises, clanging their bells. 
Here and there an ancient gramophone scratched out Indian music. 
Childien swaimed under foot. As the taxis pushed their way 
through the mob, the Colonel forgot to speak, and while Merrill 
leaned back, his eyes closed, the pain drumming in the top of his 
head, he watched the swarming spectacle, a faint smile curling the 
corners of his hard mouth. These were his people. In a way he 
knew them all, all the thousands of them, with theirio^uf>rarce and 
superstition and starvation and abysmal patience. It was for them 
he was fighting to bring light to them and health and spirit and 
dignity. It was lor them that he denied h'mself a motor and lived 
meagerly like the very sadhus he detested 

Presently the taxi'* left the slums and the Mill district and came 
tnto a distiict wlieie the poor crov/ded into crumbling houses 
which once had slieltcrcd the lamilies of rich merchants. It was 
better here; th^TC was at least a little spa.'C and air and a few 
ragged gardens wdicre banyan and pcej>ul and Java fig trees cast 
black shadows in the moonlight. And pres(*ntlv, at the ColoncPs 
direction, they turned in a narrow street and came to the Institute 
of Tropical Diseases and the Colonel’s bungalow 

It was a moderate-sized building with an open space covered 
with gravel surrounding it. Two great Ja\a fig trees grew beside it 
and m the corners of the walled garden a few shrubs. In the house 
there was a single light and as they drew up to the door, the figure 
uf a woman in a white and silver sari appeared at the top of the 
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Merrill, opening his eyes, saw the dancer standing on the edge 
of the vciandah all glistening and white in the moonlight, and the 
thought fame to him ihat the small figure in its purity symbolized 
both herself and her husl)and. They were both too white, too 
pure, too fanatic to be of tliis wwld. They were not like himself, 
who, for all his al^sorption in Jiis woik, still had disturbing, some- 
times tortuiing \isions of the flesh and its pleasures. Even in the 
heat of the evening the still figure ajipcaied tlean and cool. With 
sudden envy he thought, ‘*What peace she must have—what peace 
they must both know.” 

He said, ”You didn’t tell me Indira was at Jioine.” 

”She only arrived this morning on the P and O boat,” said Moti. 
“1 forgot to tell you.” 

The inside of the bungalow had the quality of Moti and his 
wife. The big cool ro(»ms weie clean, the furniture bare and simple 
The only ornaiiu nls were a collection of Persian jade and a dozen 
Mogul pictiiics. Those were Mis. Moti’s which >lic had bought 
with hei own money, caincd bv dancing in half the capitals ot 
the w'orlcl. To her these were as necessary as all the shining equip 
ment of a lahoratoiy to Colonel Moti. 

For Merrill, the house was an oasis in the heat and confusion and 
turmoil of India, and each time lie left the hot S(j^ lalid villages 
where he w^oikcd, he came straight here to rcfresli his soul. It was 
not only that lie ionnv’ j)ea<.e, hu* he iedi>covercd faith, for there 
were times wdicn »he endless haeksliding of the villages and the 
malatidl apatlis of tlie sillager'* hcmsches brought him near to the 
edge of ckspaii. 1 ]>is ])ungalcT had been, too, a I ind of refuge 
from his wafe, uj) to ilie vci) day of her deatli. When hie at home 
became unlv.Mtihle, lie roidd come* to the Motii , 'wlicio he knew 
she would ii< lv>dov linn. She had hai(*d th.'ni because when he 
w^as them Ik* cseipul into a realui ol the sphit where she 

cendd not 1 dlow^ 

Mrs. Moii led him to a big room and sakl, ‘‘This for yon and 
Tommy. Shall I }nit Ali in the compoundi^” 

For a scc»>nd ho looked at liei, sui prised, and then he saw that 
what she proposed w’as the natural thing for rn Indian to suggest. 
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She had believed that the blind son of the mahout would feel 
more comfortable among the servants. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “Fll keep him in here with us. You 
sec, he’s been living with us. He’s never been away from home 
before. I’ll have the boys bring in an Indian bed.” 

Then she went away to give the order, and when she was gone, 
he sat down on the edge of his bed, feeling di/zy again and feverish, 
but c\en through the fever he kept seeing her in the white and 
silver sari. She was neither very young nor very beautilul but he 
too felt in her the pcifection of ait: it lay in the larqueied nails, the 
softly drawn hair, the perfect carving of the small oval fate, and 
above all, in the stillness which st'cmed to envelop her. Wherever 
she went evciyihing seemed to become cool and serene. Wearily 
he thought, “I would like to btay here forever to rest and rest and 
rest.” For it was his spirit as much as his strong body which was 
ill and tired. 

When she returned she said, “There is sfime dinner for you. 
When Moti told me you wxre coming 1 arranged it. Tliert' is some 
fresh goat’s milk for the boys. It comes fiom the laboratory goats 
so you needn’t be afraid of anything.” 

When they had dined, Meirill and the two bovs returned to their 
room to sleep. Usually he liked to sit up hall the night with the 
Colonel, talking about his discoveries and about his own work 
among the villages of Jcllaporc. But tonight he was too weary and 
ill, and the Colonel knew it. After he had undressed and had a 
shower Moti came in and gave him a sedative. 

“That’s what you need,” he said, “sleep. Sleep late tomorrow. If 
the bo)s waken first, Indira will take them to sec the birds and the 
animals at Crawford Maikef.” He spoke as if little blind Ali would 
be able to see the brilliantly colored biids, but it may have been 
that he knew his wife would make him see them. 

Presently Merrill fell asleep and during the night he dreamed 
wild, rather delirious dreams. Sometimes the central figure was 
Indira Moti, cool and sure and clean, in the white and silver sari, 
and sometimes they were of the woman he had seen on the train, 
beautiful, tempting, fleshly, of the earth, a kind of half-clad heathen 
goddess who had annihilated the frightful pain and brought him 
another kind of peace which the dancer could never bring him. 
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Because of the sedative, he did not waken until noon, and when' 
he wakened the pain was still there pressing on the top of his head 
and hi*> spirit was still unreiroshed. 

Then he remembered that in the night, in the midst of his dis- 
torted dreams he had wakened and found his friend Moti standing 
there, looking down at him. What he did not know was that Moti, 
looking down at iiim, had thought, “We must not lose him. He is 
one of us. We need him and his spirit.” And afterward when the 
fierce Colonel had gone Irack to his wife's room, the two of them 
had talked for a long timr , planning Iiow they would save him and 
bring him back to he alrh. Jt was talk that would have astonished 
Merrill, because h was so n moved from anything he had been 
taught or believed long ago in the house of his father in the Gencseo 
Valley on the other side of the rvorld. 

At about the hour that Merrill wakened to find his friend stand- 
ing over him, Al, the wireless olficcr. and Sandy, the chief elec- 
trician (whose lalse teetli had notv become completely uncon- 
trollable), left the table in the bar un the other side ol the hot city 
to return to their boat. 11 k y had a fet\ hours moie and then the 
big white boat would be off again past Cape Cormorin, and through 
the Malay Straits on its wav to Sydney. Tipsily they said, good-bye 
and went their way, a little regretfully because they were a little 
drunk and feeling '^eniinicntal over the thought that very likely 
they would never again see either Bill or Mrs. Trollope. In the 
morning they would v^ake with a headache and Sandy would have 
to search for his false teeth bcfoie going on duly and then about 
eleven their gieat hotel of a hip w’^ould sail with a lot of new 
passengers and some of the old ones and they would hnd new friends 
to take the place of Bill and Mrs. Trollope, and presently they 
would forget them. Their life was like that. But at the moment they 
felt sentimental, and Al was sober enough to regret having gotten 
so far along with his drinking that he < Jiildnh enjoy this gay and 
beautiful friend of Bill's who h^d turned up so suddenly out 
nowhere. 

So they took a long time with their farewells, leaning on tire 
backs of their chairs to steady themselves. Sandy even wept a little, 
and all the time, in spite of Ins fondness for them. Bill wanted 
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them to go so that he could talk to Carol; there were so many 
things he wanted to ask her. 

But at last they went, weaving their way in their white clothes, 
through the pushing noisy crowd, and that left only Mrs. Trollope. 

In the midst of the fun the old grimness had returned to her 
suddenly. It seemed to come over her at the moment Carol put 
her arm around Bill’s neck in a friendly way and said, ”My Gawd, 
it's good to see you again, honey." 

Bill thought, "I suppose she thinks that’s vulgar. Well, if she 
does— to hell with her." 

She didn’t go home. She just sat there, grim and silent most of 
the time. Sometimes she watched the crowd, turning her back 
ostentatiously, but now and then she turned to look at them, and 
once she said, "I’m going to give a party for you two. How long 
are you staying here, Miss Halma?’’ 

Carol put down her drink. "Till my money gives out. 1 haven’t 
got any plans.’’ 

And then a dark man, an Indian, rather plump and dressed in 
remarkably well-cut London clothes, came over tr^ them from 
out of the crowd and said in perfect English, "Hello, Carol, when 
did you get back?" 

"Tonight." She pushed back a chaii and added, "Sit down and 
have a drink," and then introduced him. His name, it seemed, 
was Mr. Bo tin ala. 

He didn’t sit down. He only stood there, his hands on the back 
of the chair, saying, "No. I can’t stay. I’m with some English people. 
What are )Ou doing tomorrow?" 

“I don’t know. Ring me up." 

"I’ll ring )ou up.’’ 

"Not too carl) Not before lunch time." 

"All right." He bowed and the bow, in spite of his clothes and 
his perfect continental manner, was Oriental, a trifle too low, a 
trifle too exaggerated, like a salaam. Then he went away. 

It was only when lie had gone that it of cm red to Bill that the 
stranger had scarcely looked at Carol at all, but bad only stared at 
himself. And he remembered too Mr. Botlivala’s hands— very long 
and thin and very collapsible, and very odd on a body so plump 
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and sensual. They were repulsive hands, and cruel and incongru- 
ous. Bill couldn’t remember the face at all— only the hands. 

Mrs. I'rollope lighted one cigarette from another and. said, “I 
know who he is.” 

“He’s stinking rich,” said Carol. 

'Td keep clear of him, my dear,” said Mrs. Trollope. “There was 
a scandal about some dancing girls.” 

“That’s an old one,” said Carol. “There wasn't anything in it. 
I know him awlully well.’’ 

Suddenly Mrs. Trollope sfilFened. “How well?” 

Carol laughed, “Not as well as that. 1 don’! find him very attrac- 
tive. But he’s rich and he likes to sj>end his money. I’m never one 
to discourage a man like that.” 

It was Bill who said, “lie’s not very attractive.” 

Without any w^arning, Mrs. Trollojie said sharply, “1 don’t see 
how a woman can have such a man come near her.” 

Bill wanted to say, “What the hell business is it of yonrs?” Mostly 
because he was a little sick of Mrs. IVollopc and wished she would 
go home. 

But Carol didn’t seem to mind. “I’m not so particular,” she said. 

“^Vould you like to come to u'a tomoirow?” Mrs. Trollope asked* 

“I’d love to, if 1 get up in time. Where?” 

“At my sister’s. I’m staying with her. I’ll come for you.” 

“Better ring me up first.” 

Then Mrs. Trolloj turned to Bill. “J can’t ask you. It’ll be a 
zenana party. No men allowed.” 

“Okay,” he said, but he w mdered why she had lied, shame* 
lessly, when she knew^ j)crfeci^y well that h(' was aware her sister 
lived like a European and did not keep purdah. 

Then she rose and pulled the white felt hat further over her eyes 
and said, “Well, I’ll run along, I guess.’’ 

“Can wT drop you?” 

“No, the car is waiting for me.” 

“We can, you know.” 

“No, I can take care of myself. Thanks for the party. Bill.” 

Then she smiled at Carol, “I’ll ring you up.” 

“Okay,” said Carol. “Not too early.” 
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When she had gone. Bill said, *'She was a pain in the neck most 
o£ the evening/* 

“Where did you find her?” 

“On shipboard.” 

“She's not your type. Nothing very fluffy about her/' 

“No/* he laughed. “Maybe l*m changing ray type.” 

“Well, she's the kind that goes in for young lx)ys.** 

“NutsI” said Bill. 

She said, “I want another drink.” 

“No, you don’t.’* 

“Why not?” 

“I want to talk to you. We're just right now.” 

“Yes, but I may sink '' 

“No, you won’t.” Then after a moment, he added suddenly, 
“What arc you up to?” 

“Nothing. Just enjoying inystdf. Anyway, you needn’t be so grim 
about it.” 

“How did you get heic?” 

“I came out with some people from London. You wouldn't know 
them. They went Goona-goona— off to Bali. I was having a good 
time so I stayed here.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Visiting Maliarajahs, and going to the races and buying jewelry.” 

He thought, “She tan’i afford that. She hasn't enough money 
unless she’s spending her capital or somebody is helping her.” 

“It's my turn now/’ she said. “What are vou doing here?” 

He told h»^r and she said \cry seriously, “I’m glad you've settled 
down. The jffayboy stuff wasn't your type.” 

“Maybe. I've been good for a long time now— and respectable and 
hard-working. But I might go off the track.” 

She looked at him gravely. Then she said, “Not with me, you 
won't.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I'm not going to get you startc'd all over again.” 

“What arc you going to do when you leave here?” 

“Go back to Paris.” 

“What for?” 

“I enjoy myself there.” 



‘‘Are you ever going to marry again?*' 

“If I find the right guy. I*m engaged now, but I'm not going to 
marry him." 

“Who is he?" 

She didn't answer at once. Before she answered, she laughed 
Then she said, “To that guy who came over to the table." 

“The Indian?" 

“He's a Parsce." 

“How come?" 

“He kept asking me and giving me presents. So I said ‘Yes' Td 
be engaged to him if it made him feel any better but I wouldn't 
promise anything." 

“Nothing more." 

“Not a damned thing. I don't allow him to touch me. You see. 
most of them are nuts for blondes." 

“It seems kind of corny to me " 

“Mebbe it is." She lighted a cigarette and said. “Let's have ais^ 
other drink." 

“No, you've had enough. What do von want another for?'* 

“Because I need it after what I've been through the last week.*’ 

“What have you been through?" 

She told him then of tlic visit to Jellapore, and as she talked her 
own natural high spirits began to take the place of the gin she 
had been drinking all day long. The story of the whole visit, made 
suddenly without anv jdaiining, now seemed funny to her, and 
as she talked and her spirits rose, she began to make of it an excel 
lent story. The bo)cott of the jcllaport women, the partv wheie 
the English boys kicked over ilic pot> of orchids, even the story 
told her by Mrs. Goswami of the attempt to poison her became a 
joke. It was o\cr now. it went under the head of exjierience. She 
was never one to live in the past, or the future either. The present, 
minute to minute, was cvci>thing. 

This was how Bill liked her. This was why he had run off with 
her long ago to rouse a parson in GreenwiLh at two in the morning 
to marry them. It wasn't because either of them was much in love 
witli the other; it was because they had fun together. Even liieir 
love-making had been punctuated by laughs. None of your Tristan 
and Isolde stuff. 
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When she was like this she became more beautilul. Drinking 
always subtracted something from her charm, for her charm was 
that of great health and high spirits which allowed her to stay up 
all night and appear the next day after two or three hours of sleep 
as fresh as a milkmaid. 

And as he listened, laughing now and then at the absurd im- 
|>robability of the whole story, a line of worry crept in between the 
blue eyes. “If only she could stay like this,” he thought, “foievcr.” 
He didn't like the drinking nor the shadow ol weanness he had 
noticed eailicr in the evening. And he didn't like that plump little 
man with the funny name and skinny hands. 

Then she told of waking up on the train not knowing where 
she was or how she got there, and then about the axle c rat king and 
about the choice she had made between traveling in a puidah 
carriage or wdth a missionary. 

“Never a dull moment in India,” she said. “There’s always 
something going wuong. But the niissionarv was sort c»l nice— «ind 
good-looking. It w^asn’t as bad as I thought it w^as going to be. But 
he was awfully ill and I had to look after him. 1 felt awfully sotry 
for him. He said anyway he wasn’t a real missionary. He did some- 
thing in the villages— about tiops and breeding stock and things 
like that.” 

Then Bill found a new interest. He listened a litih' longer and 
then asked suddenly, “What was his name?” 

“He told me but J don’t icniember. It was . . Homei, I think, 
a baibcr shop name . . . Hornet something. I can’t remember the 
rest.” 

“I think I know him. He went to school with me. Was his name 
Homer Merrill?” 

“Merrill? Yes, that’s it. Well, I’ll be damned!” 

“He was a swell lootball player— used to play halfback. He be- 
longed to the same Iraicrnity. He was my roommate tor two years.” 

“You never bi ought him to New York.” 

“lie didn’t lead that kind of life. He wasn’t a Christcr, but he 
just went his own way. Couldn’t afford it, tor one thing, and 
wouldn’t let anybody pay for him.” 

He saw Homer again suddenly, big and good-looking and clean. 
That wa4 it— clean. He was the cleanest fellow he had ever known. 
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Sometimes, the sight of Homer used to mate him feel ashamed, as 
if he needed a spiritual bath. It wasn't that Homer ever said any- 
thing; he was just a fact— honest and good and clean with a humor- 
ous twinkle in the clear blue eyes, working his way through school 
and always worrying about the good of mankind. He even grudged 
the time consumed by football, but he had a scholarship for that, 
which helped him through school. And now he was m Bombay 
after ten years of working among Indian villages. The good- 
humored, kindly eyes of the missionaiy woman on the boat re- 
turned for an instant— yes, that was it. they were e\cs exactly like 
Homer's— the eyes of someone who wouldn't condemn you and 
always stood ready to hclji Now he knew why they had seemed 
familiar. 

"‘How was he sick?" Bill asked. "What was the matter with him?" 

"Li\er, he said, and climate. A lot of other things I should 
think." 

"Where was he going in Bombay?" 

"I don’t know. He mentioned soni(‘ doctor friend. That's all I 
know.'* 

So he was lost again It wasn't easy to find somebody in Bombay 
who was outside the ciiclc-wdio didn't live on Malabar Hill and 
go to the Yacht Club, the Willingdon Club, the la] Mahal and the 
races. The ncedk* in the haystack was simple by comjianson. 

Ills mind, wandi'iing away liom Carol, began to speculate wrhere 
he could find Homei It might be that memry would help him; at 
any rate it could get iiini proper doctors and maybe send him 
away fin a lest 

"Ilascn't you any idea where he was goine to Slav?" he asked. 

"No, 1 gucs^ it w^as with some Indian An Indiin met him— a 
good-looking Indian about thirty-five or loity with big black eyes. 
He didn’t like me imicli " 

The crowd in the hot room had begun to thin a little. Bill 
looked about him and said, "You know, 1 think bed w’ould do you 
more good than a clunk." 

"I couldn’t slc(‘p yet." 

"That's a bad habit to get into." 

She didn't answer him and he said, "You're not taking things, 
are you?" 
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"‘No, I'm not that mlich of a damned fool.'* 

“You might go to bed and try to sleep." 

“It's no good, but I'll go if you want to. Is there racing 
tomorrow?” 

"No, not till Saturday.” 

"Will you take me?” 

"Sure.” 

"What’s running?” 

"I don't know. I don’t know anything about Bombay horses.” 

She was tired suddenly. Dark circles came under her eyes and 
little tired lines* around the lovely mouth. He thought, "SJic’s going 
to age quickly— all at once— if she keeps on. At thirty-five with luck 
she’ll be a well-preserved blonde and nothing is hardci than a well- 
preserved blonde.” He Iclt a quick desire to help lier, but could 
think of no way. It seemed to him that somcwlicre in the course 
of her destiny she had come on to the wrong track. It was like the 
spectacle of a good actress playing tlic wrong r61e. Something was 
wasted— eneigy, pui{X)se, design— tv hat it was he could not discover. 
He was a little tipsy now and all the shock and heat and bad luck 
of the whole day made itself felt, suddenly, all at onfe. 

"I don’t want to be lucle, honey,” he said, "but if I don't go to 
bed, I’m going to fall asleep.” 

"Getting middle-aged?” 

"Mebbc. Anyway, aside from the fact that I’ve had a lousy day, 
my staying iqj da)s are finished. I began the day by seeing a man 
tilled right b\ m) side. My trousers w^ere spotted with blood. I had 
to throw the suit away.” 

A faint look of interest came into her blue eyes. "What hap- 
pened?” she asked. "I’cll me and I’ll go to bed.” 

lie told her with apathy and weariness, for he w’^as too tired now 
to recapture the sense of shock and hoiror. When he had finished 
she said, "That’s a funny woman— your friend Mrs. Trollope.” 

"She’s all right.” 

She rose suddenly, "We’d both better go to bed.” 

"I’ll go with you as far as your room.” 

"You don’t need to.” 

"I'd like to.” 

He paid the check and tipped the Eurasian waiter, and then as 
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they moved between the crowded tables, he felt someone staring at 
him and turning, he saw that it was the plump man with the 
skinny hands. He started to speak to him and then thought better 
of it and kept silent. 

Outside they descended the stairs to the lilt, and as they passed 
the clock he noticed that it was aheady three in ilie morning. Then 
as he looked up he saw the figuic of the Baroness seated heavily 
in a wi(kcr chaii. She was w^auhing the ciowd, the beads of the 
wooden losary slipping swiltly thiough her fat fingers. She did nor 
sec them, and he thought, “11 only we can get to the lift witho^r 
her noticing us.’* 

But immediately, as if slic iclt tlieir presence, she turned and 
saw them. 'Ihat wms enough. She was out of her chair and coming 
toward them, Iki face contorted in what was lor her the nearest 
approach to a smile. 

''Veil,” she said, “Bve been vondering vhere you vere all day." 

“Fve had a lot of business to get through.** 

“It \as horrihlc*— the axidcrit.** She gunned faintly with sadistic 
enjoyment of the memory. 

“Yes.” 

She looked at Catol and smiled. Bill knew she wanted to be 
intioduced and for once in his life he was ludc, but being rude to 
the Baroness was only like being ludc to an inejuisitive rhinoceros. 

She said, holding out her hand, “I am Baioness Stefani, Vc come 
oud togedder on de boat— Mr. Vainwright and 1.** 

“I’m sorry/* said the routed Bill “This is Mis-) Ilalma.** 

Carol said, “Ghid to know you.’* 

“You go to bed alrc'ddy?” asked the Baroness. “I vould invite 
you to a drink.” 

“Thanks,** said Bill. “Another lime . . . tomorrow you have a 
drink with us.” 

“And tomorrow like today I not sec you.” 

“We’re tired,” said Carol. 

"Veil then, tomorrow T hold you to your promise.*' 

“Good-night.” 

“Good-night.” 

They turned away to the lift and the Baroness went back to her 
wicker chair and the fingering of her beads. It was late but she was 
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enjoying herself watching the crowd. Her beady eyes saw every- 
thing; they were trained for that; loneliness and greed had trained 
them. And she was satisfied she had met the showy blonde girl 
who might be of use to her. She had already confirmed what her 
instinct and experience had told her— that the giil had been on 
the stage. 

A little later, a small thin man, sinister in appearance with 
shifty eyes and rather shabbily dressed, came in and sat by her. 
They talked for a long time, earnestly, while the beads lay still in 
the wide lap of the Baroness, until even in the big hall of the Taj 
Mahal, very few pco}>le remained. 

Upstairs Bill and Carol walked the long stone balcony past all 
the sleeping bearers and when they reached her room, she said, 
“Do you want to come in and talk?“ 

“No. I tliink we'll talk tomorrow.” 

For a moment she hesitated, then she said, “You could stay if 
you liked.” 

“No, I think it's better not . . . it’s not because I don’t want to, 
honey. Only it’s no use beginning all over again. Get what I mean?” 

She looked away from him. “Yes . . . majbc you’re light. I only 
thought we’d get some laughs.” Then she turned and looked at 
him— the girl he liked, the daughter of the big Swedish farmer from 
Minnesota. “Anyway,” she said, “I’m glad you turned up. I needed 
somebody like you. You can chaperone me. Anyway,” she added, 
“kiss me good-night.” 

She kissed him and it was a chaste and almost sisterly kiss That 
was the odd thing about hci— that despite everything, she had a 
kind of purity, a naivete which nothing had evei destroyed. She 
w^as healthy and normal and nice. God had given her everything. 
And again Bill for an instant had the feeling of her ha^ing gotten 
on the wrong track somcwheic early in life. 

When li(‘ had gone hack to his own room, the kiss troubled him, 
not because he desired her, but because he felt that somehow he 
had helped to change her destiny. If he had been a different sort 
of guy, the marriage might have been a success— a healthy, honest- 
to-God marriage. There was no reason why it shouldn’t have been, 
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except that there were too many people, too many parties, wk> 
many bright lights, too much nonsense. 

When he was undressed and lying on the hard iron bed with the 
punkah churning the hot damp air above his head, he remained 
awake, troubled, for a long time, and at last, half-asleep he thought, 
“Maybe, after all, I am my old man's son. Maybe the old boy is 
beginning to claim me.” And he remembered the old saying, 
“Nothing is more icspcciablc than a reformed rake.” 

In her room, Carol did not sleep. She lay in the darkness, trying 
desperately to sleep but sleep would not come. Somehow, without 
her knowing it. her lilc had become strange and befuddled. She 
no longer slept at night but in the daytime. She did not know 
where she would be a year lienee, or a month, or even tomorrow, 
and that, now that she was alone and her soul as naked as her body, 
troubled and frightened her. That was why she had asked him to 
stay wdth her. not Ix'cause she was in love with him any longer, but 
because if he had been there beside her, she would not have been 
thinking of herself. They could ha\e talked of old times and even 
laughed. He was a nice boy, she thought, nice as only American 
men can be, (hivalrous and humorous and kind— too kind and 
good-humored jicrhajis 1 hat had very nearly ruined him. And the 
old name for him leiuriud to her— “Good-time Charlie”— and she 
felt a wave ol warmth and affection for him. 

But almost at once ihe night terrois assailed her again, creej>ing 
out from the shadows of the big room. Voices out of her own 
brain, beyond her control, kept talking to her. “You are afraid. You 
have made a mess of e\eiythiii^». You have nowhen^ to go. You are 
nearly broke. You have spent all the money Bill settled on yoUf 
You arc beginning to drink in earnest. Soon yoiril be taking drugs 
to sleep. You can't go back. You can’t go home to your mother in 
a little house in Minneapolis. You kmnv too much. You've gone 
too far It wouldn’t woik. You know that better than anyone. Now, 
when you get np at noon your eyes aren’t clear as they always 
used to be, in spite of everything. Your skin isn’t clean and fresh 
any more. You have to diink to fight off the terrors. You’ll get up 
even now and have another drink so you can sleep.” 



And aloud to the voices she said, “I won’ll I won’t! You can’t 
make me.'* 

But the voices kept on and at last when it was nearly dawn, she 
rose in the laiiu grey light and went to the drawer where she had 
hidden the gin bottle from the sight of Krishna and took a long 
drink, straight fiom the bottle. 

When Mrs. Trollope left to find the big Rolls in the line outside 
the Taj, the driver was half-asleep ai d sulky and insolent. When 
she said, “Back to th(‘ palace,** he only scowled at her without speak- 
ing at all and when she climbed in he slammed the door and Mrs. 
Trollope thought, *‘lle knows too.*' 

She knew that to the servants in the palace she was oi ly a poor 
relation. She knew the East. She knew that even if she strained her 
purse to tip well, it would make no difierence and give her no lace. 
They knevt) by the state of her clothes and the shabby Vuitton lug- 
gage bought fif U‘en ycais ago when Jim Trollope was on the crest 
of the wave, by the look in her c}e, even by the brazenness she had 
developed to give hcisclf confidence. But the driver was a Ghurka 
too, so it miglit only be his evil temper. Why her sister had 
Giiurkas about her, she could never understand. They weTe tieach- 
eioiis, ill-tcmjHTcd. stubborn, proud and contemptuous. She could 
not imagine wdiy unless it was because the Maharajah had always 
had them and she hadn’t the power or the ccrurage to send them 
away. 7Iu‘ small round Mongol laces alw^ays seemed to her full of 
evil and hatred for anyone— Hindu or Moslem or Burmese or 
European— simply because he was not a Ghurka. 

Leaning back against the cushions, she felt limp now and utterly 
e\]iaustcd and on the verge of self-pity. At forty-two in the very 
midst of life she ^vas defeated, wnth nothing before her but deso- 
lation and dreaiincs^; anel lor the fust time she cxpcriemccd the 
awful exhaustion which is born of perpetually putting up a front, 
and the awdul loneliness wdiich the jrretense created about you. She 
was weary of pieicneling to waiters, to fcllcrw passengers, to that bul- 
let-headed Cihurka on the driver's seat, even to her own sister, that 
she was not at the end of her resources. Jt destroyed even the 
pleasure she had once had in gambling; when you had to gamble 
lor a living, to pay your passage and buy your dinner, it wasn't 
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fun any longer. And it wasn't even as if she could look forward to 
anything when Jim Trollope came out of jail. If he had anything 
hidden away out of the wreckage of the swindle, she wouldn't be 
likely to share in it. And at sixty when he came out, he would be 
a broken man, too old to begin over again. She didn’t mind the 
disgrace; her hide was lough enough for that. (She hadn't even 
lived or tiaveled under a false name in all those years since the 
scandal.) But she did mind the prospect of the sordidiiess and the 
scrimping, the bitterness of having to calculate the price of a joint 
or a cheap cut, of eating always in a cheap restaurant. For she 
knew what that was; it wasn’t as if she hadn't known. It was easier 
if you had never known poverty; then you might hope that perhaps 
it would be an adventure. But she knew there was nothing adven- 
turous about poverty. 

The big car turned off the road along tlie sea and rolled heavily 
up the flowering avenue. In one of the big bungalows there was a 
pally under wa\, the ja/z music filled the scented air and through 
the gateway she had a glimpse of the verandah and a garden hung 
with lanterns, of red and black coats and women in dowdy evening 
dress . . , And then in the sickening wave of loneliness which fol- 
lowed, she wished that she had not looked at all. She belonged to 
no community, to no life; she had no place anywhere. Once she 
nad scorned people like the people at that partv, small people 
absorbed in the life of their own small world, dull and unadven- 
turous and smug. Now she envied them. Since the days she and 
Nelly left Melbourne to go to school in England on her father’s ill- 
gotten gains, she had had no roots. Her lather had hoped to make 
ladies out of Nelly and herscll and look how the damned thing 
liad ended— Nells, a kind oi luxurious prisoner in a j)ink marble 
palace with an allowance not much bigger than the pension of an 
Army officer, and herself the pennilc'^s wife ol a jailbird. All her 
life she had lived in hotels, wandering here and there, for a time 
when things were going well with Jim, in the gi'eatest luxury. Of 
all that there remained only iiiemoncs, and baircn ones at that, 
hardly woith recalling. There w^asn’t any use asking Nelly to help 
her. Her sister w^ould only say that she didn't have a cent over what 
she needed for her gambling, which was probably true despite all 
the soft female luxury in which she lived. Now that she was a 
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dowager Maharani they probably allowed tier only pin money, 
because the Dcwan and the State hadn’t liked the marriage any 
better than the English had liked it. But Nelly didn’t seem to 
mind; she hadn’t that awiul cuise of icstlcssness on her; she was 
like a solt golden Persian cat, getting fatter and latter, sitting all 
day like a houii playing bridge or mahjong, occasionally going to 
the races in a lace hat like a superannuated trollop, just to gamble. 
Nelly didn’t e\en seem to mind no longer going to Paris, so long 
as she had chain jiagne and bon-lions i.i Bombay. 

Then she lorgot about Nelly and began thinking ol Iiersclf 
again. With lorty-eiglu pounds in the hank and a small ciedii at 
Cook’s and Jim in Brixton j.iil lor another lour 'scars, there wasn’t 
much ahead of her. Slie couldn’t even get out ol Bombay. There 
wasn’t anylliing lelt to sell that anyone would bu). Nf>ihing beloie 
her but board and lodging in her sister’s j)ink, 'vshon house j)alace, 
given grudgingly because alter all Nelly really hated her; and the 
insolence of Oiienial servants who knew that she was stony broke. 

And then like light hnisting into a dark room came the memory 
of the gill Bill liad brought to tlir table'. The heabh^and radiance 
of her blondcncss dieive off the loneliness a little. She thought, “If 
emly 1 had been born like that— tall and beaut ilul and lull of 
vitality instead of dumpy and sallow and maseiiline.” 

Then an extraordinary ibing hapj>encd to her. For a sudden brief 
and dazzling moment, she became the girl, radiant and reckless. It 
was as il her own skinny legs became long and beautiful, a^ if her 
own flat breasts had tuincd round and firm and \olu})tLious, as if 
her own sallow leathery skin had become clear and transparent, 
her own vague muddy green eyes had become blue and clear with 
a glint of good humor in them. 

And then the moment passed cpiickly and lelt her shrunken and 
dry again, her lile filled with an aching boredom and despair as 
if the experience had had a physical reality. Tipsily she thought, “1 
must sec lier again. I’ll gi\e her a ring tomorrow.” 

And them the big old-fashioned Rolls Royce was standing before 
the ornate porle cocherc of the palace, and the Ghurka driver was 
holding the door open staring at her scornfully like a dog con- 
temptuous of a drunken master. She tottered out of the car and up 
the steps. Until she reached the vulgar pink marble stairway she 
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managed to control herself, but as she started up the stairs she 
began to cry, sobbing hysterically until she reached her own room 
and threw herself down on the bed. In the morning she was still 
there, sleeping in the ruinj)led white suit. 

Major Moti went with Menill and his son to the boat. Merrill 
hadn’t wanted him to go, but Moti insisted, although it ruined his 
whole day and took him away from his beloved laboratory. The 
Indian, with the over-acute sensibility and intuition which makes 
life a misery to so many of his race, knew that Merrill wasn't only 
a sick and sulTcring man but that the departure of the l)oy caused a 
slow keen agony in his heart and brain. 

All the way to the pier in the heat of the rattling taxi, he 
watched the tired face of Merrill, cautiously, so that Merrill would 
not be put on his guard and withdraw into himself. Now, suffering, 
the man made no effort to conceal anything while Moti struggled to 
get beneath the surface and achieve an understanding of what 
went on inside the ssoul and mind of his friend. It was not the 
first time he had attcnipicd it; but never once had he wholly suc- 
ceeded. Something alwavs remained hidden— that thing which some- 
how twisted the whole existence of Merrill, which harmed his work 
and ruined his health— that thing, so difficult for Moti to under- 
stand— which came out ol the West, out of some small town in 
uj>per New York State, out ol all that Merrill’s childhood and early 
life had been— that sonictlung which Moti and no Indian would 
ever fully understand. It was something, Moti knew with his shrewd 
mind, which ran against nature, which was indeed a kind of per- 
version of nature. It was, he knew, something which would have 
to be plucked out licfore Mcirill could be cured. An operation was 
necessary; the thing might have to be cut out. like a malignant 
tumor, liut first, he knew, he must hiid out what it was. 

They reached the pier at last and found Mr. Snodgrass, the mis- 
sionary. waiting to take the small boy in charge for the rest of the 
long trip to Minneapolis. Snodgrass was a tall, thin, unsympathetic 
man. Moti disliked him at once and thought, “Luckily the boy isn’t 
old enough to have his mind corrupted by that man’s moral ideas.” 
It was people like Snodgrass, Moti suspected, who long ago had 
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planted in Merrill ihe seed o£ that disease which had thrown his 
whole life out of balance and helped to ruin his health. 

It wasn’t that Mr. Snodgrass was actively malignant. He was 
amiable enough in a tight-lipped almost professional way; it was 
the lij)s that Moti haled on sight, lips that were thin, smug and 
cold. 2i was almost as if the cadaverous man had no lips at all. The 
very sight of the missionary suddenly roused a fierce lage in the 
fieiy-cycd Indian. This man, who had no warmth in Inn) nor any 
fire, and knew nothing of love or e\ m of chanty, deemed himself 
worthy to set himself up to judge others scornfully. Watching the 
hairy hands that nevei moved but hung inerily by his side, listening 
to the cold, thin, precise voice while he talked with Merrill of 
arrangements for the boy, Moii thought, “That’s what is in Mer- 
rill’s liackground. It was something like that which has twisted 
his life.*’ 

The boy, cKcitecl by the ship and the prospect of the voyage, ran 
about the deck, unmoved by the prospect of the separation from 
his fatlicr. Coming out of the pingle, out of the villaei s, all this 
was to him a new and exciting world, far more w^ondcrful than 
the Maharajah’s clejibants oi the monsoon c'r the tigcTs wlinh occa- 
sionally came down among the villages slaying cattle and some- 
times men at night. And he had ne\ci seen wMter like this which 
seemed to go on and on inn her tlian the great flat plain of the 
high Dec can. lie forgot too his finnd Ali, left behind with Colonel 
Moti's serene wile. He forgot that Ali, sitting ilicre alone in the 
bungalow tr>ing to listen, was Idind and could not see such 
wonders as this great ship He foigot his lather and the villages 
and the wild beauty and excitement of tJic u[)land country Be- 
cause he was going home— home to America, home to Minnc^sota 
where there would be other boys like himself and wlicie every- 
body sj)(Ae Amriican, wheic ]>crba2^s there were cowboys and 
coyotes and icdskins. 

While the bov ran about peering over the side, calling out and 
asking questions, Merrill watched him with hungry cyt>, not 
hearing the commonplace conversation of Mcni and Mr Snodgrass. 
It was the terrible concentration on the boy that troubled Moti, 
as if Me'rrill were trying to caiJturc and fix forewer in his memory, 
each gesture and intonation, as if such small things were treasures 
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to be locked away and carried back with him when he returned 
alone among the villages. 

And Merrill, silent, his face gray with weariness and pain, trying 
to betray no emotion either to Snodgrass or his friend Moti, had 
his own thoughts. 

Through his liied head, vague, disconnected thoughts and 
memories swept round and round. It seemed odd to him that he 
should feel so much love for a child born of a marriage so colorless, 
so cramped, so stifled as liis had b(vn. Now, in his illness, he no 
longer pretended to deceive himself as he had done while she was 
still alive. With his brain beaten by the heat and illness, all the 
deceiving, the pretense, the self-deceptions, which had made all 
those years endurable and Knt them the semblance of dignity, 
were gone. Maybe he loved the boy so much because the mother 
had given him no love, nor even permilted him to love her. 

Whistles had begun to blow and there were cries ol “all ashore." 
And the crowd all about him, dark and lair, European and Indian, 
garlanded ami having their larewcll diinks, began to dissolve, 
flowing in a little stream dow^n the nanow gangplank. 

Mr, Snodgrass was sa)ing wdth an air of [)onipons authority, “Yes, 
1 imagine it will be hot all the w'^ay to lN)rt Saul. But after that it 
will be cool, even cold pet haps. It is lemarkable the sudden change 
that ha])pcns at Port Said." 

And Merrill suddenly hated Mr. Snodgrass who, until now, had 
merely aiino)ed him. He hated him with a sudden sickening vio- 
lence born of shredded nerves, l(»t liis pomposity, his uiuluousness, 
his hypocrisy, tlie cri tainly tliai he was God’s anointed and so, 
superior to other men. 

He thought, “But maybe he can’t help it. But tor the grace of 
God, I might be Mr. Snodgrass." 

He turned to the l>oy and suelelenl) ]>irked him up in his arms, 
w^onderirig at iiow^ chunky and he althv and luavy he was for a child 
brought up in India, how very like himsell at the same age. with 
that cluinkiness whieli later on wuulel lain into harel muscle and 
make of him a fighter and a football jflaver (all that seemed so long 
ago, hundreds of years ago). If he had taken Bill’s father’s offer of a 
job, it all might have been different. He might now' Ire living in 
America with the boy growing up beside liiin. It was all those years, 
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tvhen that chunkiness was turning into muscle that he would miss^ 
the years when he might be able to help the boy and steer him clear 
of the mistakes he himself had made, to help him to know how to 
live with joy, even with abandon, before it was too late to learn. 
When he saw him again—if he ever saw him again— Tommy would 
be almost a man who perhaps would be a stranger. 

He gave the boy a hug and said, “Well, sonny, be a good boy and 
when you get home write to me. You might even write to me from 
the boat on the way home.'* 

“Sure, Dad. Sure, I will." 

The erics of “all ashore" grew louder. And Moti, watching with 
his brilliant black eyes, feeling everything with his own sensitive 
nerves said, 'We'd better go, Homer." 

Merrill put the boy down and shvly kissed the top of his head. 
When he saw him again he would lie too big a fellow to kiss. Then 
Moti took his arm. He shook hands with Snodgrass. (Thank God, 
Snodgrass wouldn't be with the boy long enough to do lum any 
harm.) 

And then somehow in the heat and confusion of cries and sounds 
and smells, he was going down the gangplank with^Moti behind 
him. He felt suddenly ill and filled with fears that he iinghl collapse 
there on the pier among all these strange j)cople. The j)ain in the 
top of his head was coming liack again and he heard Moti saying, 
"Better go home and get to bed. Y<m don’t want to stay here and 
watch the boat sail. That will only make it %\orse." He turned to 
look for the boy but Tommy had gone from the rail sonu'where 
inside the ship to discover new marvels. 

Merrill said ruefully, "T guess he is jnetty jiingh I sujipose it's 
all wonderful to him— moie wonelcrful than anvthing." 

At two o'clock in the afternoon Bill telephoned tf> Carol. In spite 
of the heat which ciept in everywhere, she ^ounded restored and 
quite fresh. It w'asn't the somewhat nervy, hoarse voice he had heard 
on the night before in the bar, but the edd rather golden, lush, 
fresh voice. His own head ached and his nrrvc's jangled 

When she said, "Oh, hello, honey. How're vou fee ling?" a wave 
of irritation came over him. He thought, “Damn her good health 
and spiritsl” 
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“Pretty good. What are you doing?” 

“Nothing. Just lying here dressed like Eve reading Nash's maga- 
zine. It’s too hot to do anything else.” 

“I’ve got to go out.” 

“Where?” 

“The company oflicc.” 

“What about the races?” 

“I don’t know when I’ll get away. I might join you there.” 

The rather lusli voice* giew a little more lush, “Oh, come on. 
Yoir\e just arri\ed. Take the afternoon oil.” 

Ji was UK olcJ sifKv. It had always b(‘<*n like that. Business wasn’t 
anything to her. All slip wantt'd was a good time, a laugh and a 
spectacle and the *»ensc of ]X' 0 ))le aiound her. 

“Listen, honev,” he said, “I came ah the way out here just to 
woik.” 

“There won’t be any races tomorrow.” 

“Okav, but when will 1 see you?” 

“I’ll turn up at the races or at the Willingdon Club.” 

“Don’t be too late.” 

“No.” 

“You aren’t soiry I turned up?” 

“No, why should T be?” 

“Well, I’ve never been a \ery good influence on a Tntsincss man.” 

He laughed, “V(at’ie up against a tough guy now, honey. ‘Good- 
umc Chat lie’ is dead ” 

“It’s a pity. Poor guy.” 

Then suddenly the conversation dried up. He w'as silent and in 
^ momen! lier voice came Ixick. “Arc you still there?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought maybe you had hung up.” 

She would ne\ei he the one to hang up. She loved the telephone. 
She could lie in bed a wdiolc morning doing nothing but talk on 
the tele phone. 

He said, “Tell me again about that guy on the train. Where did 
he say he was going to sta)?” 

“With some Indian-some kind of a doctor who was head of 
something.” 

“What did he look like?” 



“He was a small fellow— very g lod-looking with wonderful black 
eyes.” 

“1 don’t mean the Indian.” 

“Oil, the American guyl Good-looking, sympathetic. Blonde hair 
and blue eyes. He was sweet really. A girl could fall for him.” 

“I guess that was him all right.” 

“Who?” 

“Merrill-Homer Merrill.” 

“Yes, that was it. I remember now.” 

“It’s a good thing you sober up once in a while.” 

“Don’t make crarks.” 

“Well, I’ll be seeing you.” 

“Yeah— at the races or at the Club.” 

“Do you belong?” 

“Me -no. Botlivala fixes it up for me.” 

“Who’s Botlivala— I hat Indian?” 

“Yes,” 

“And Jelly and his lirothcr aie very important there.” 

“1 prefer Jelly to )our fiicnd” 

“Well, you can take vour choice. Remember, you’ve got to get 
me disengaged from him.” 

“Sure. You can count on me.” 

“Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

He left the telephone and had a shower. Then he opened the 
door and called to Silas and told him to lay out his tlothts. While 
he dressed, he thought about Men ill. Surely it must be Men ill 
she’d met in such a strange fashion on the train, l^lic thought 
occurred to him again that Mciiill might need moiie\ it he was ill. 
He knew you couldn’t giv( him any money, unless he had changed 
a good deal since his college days. But he might be willing to accept 
a loan. He experienced a strong desire to see Men ill, a desire he 
had known be tore many times, when he was tired and felt soiled 
from dissijration. \ou always telt better after you’d been with him. 
Funny— you felt that way too after being with Carol— it had some- 
thing to do with their health and \itality. They were the kind of 
people that others of less vitality, of less h<*alth, imposed upon, 
feeding oflE them. They both drew to themselves weaker, less at- 
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cractive people, people who were in bad luck or had made a mess 
of their lives. Merrill was born lo accept responsibilities and to help 
people and lead them. In a funny way that was true oi her too, only 
somehow she had missed her destiny. He*d never thought of her in 
that way before. Maybe it was that beauty contast long ago that 
had started hci off on the wtong foot. “Miss Minnesotal” That was 
it. And then Ziegfcld and all the rest of it. She had gotten on to the 
wrong track. And it was too late now to get her back on the 
right one. 

He thought, grinning. “I guess that puts me in the vampire class, 
being a good friend of both of them.*' And then, in seriousness, he 
realized lor the firs! lime that they were the two persons who had 
been nearest to him. He had loved them both, in much the same 
way. Looking back on it now, he saw that there w^as never much 
desire mixed up in his feeling for Carol, He had felt more lecherous 
about a dozen other women he had known, almost any other 
woman he had ever known well, even about women who, aside 
from their sleek bodies, bored him. 

Outside, the heal rose up off the streets like heat from the top of 
an oven. This was the kind of day y(»u wanted to spend at the 
beach lying in the water up to your neck, only you couldn’t do that 
here. If you went to Juhu the water, for all the beauty of the shore 
and the coconut palms, wwdd be warm and muddy. It wasn’t mud? 
better than the heat itself. 

At the office, thes hadn’t exjicctcd him. Th^ chuprassi returned 
after a moment followed by Mr. Smiihcrs, the head man when Mr. 
Hinkle was away. Mr. Smitlic'v was a rather jdump middle-aged 
man with stcel-riinmed spectacles and a shiny bald head, a new 
man since Ihll had been here last. He kejit smiling effusively and 
making little b<ws, and the moment he s|>oke Bill recognized him 
as the man who had talked to him uv^r the telephone. It was the 
same Birmingham voice and the same rather groveling manner. 

The servility of the English lowei classes always embarrassed him, 
as the arrogance and bad manneis of the upper classes irritated 
him. He wanted to say, “Listen, Mr. Smithers, we’re both men. 
We don’t belong to two different ordeis ot the animal kingdom. 
I’m not going to fire you. Even if I am the son of the boss it doesn’t 
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make me God. You probably are a hell of a sight more important 
to the business than I am.” This kind of thing always left him 
tongue-tied, but he knew that if he tried to force Mr. Smithers into 
behaving with some sort of human dignity as an equal, it would 
only upset Mr. Smithers and make him believe that the son of his 
overlord was simply vulgar and American. 

They went into Mr. Smithers’ oflice, a somewhat dingy, old-fash- 
ioned room with an antiquated electric fan, heavy teakwood fur- 
niture and hall a dozen fly-specked ma])s adorning the liver-colored 
walls. He thought, “I see what Hinkle meant when he wrote for 
eighty thousand rujjces to do over tlie whole office. This looks like 
something out of (he Temple.” It wasn't any office for a company 
as big as theirs— especially now that all the other American firms 
in Bombay had launched out into marble and art modcrnc. 

He said, “I see what Hinkle meant about the offices. They ought 
to be brought up to date.” 

Mr. Smithers clapped his hands and said in a rather meek 
fashion, ”rm very conifoi table, sir. I like my f^flue. It's dignified, 
too.” 

”Yes,” said Bill. ”It's rather like the British Empire under a Tory 
government.” Mr. Smitheis looked shocked and tiied painfull) to 
smile at the same time with appreciation of the irreverent joke he 
did not understand. 

In response tcj a clap of the hands a chiiprassic appeared, and 
Mr. Smitheis ordmd hot tea. 

Then he said, ‘Tm soiry Mr. Hinkle is away. 1 don't think he 
expected you until next month.” 

“Well, I finished everything in Alexandria and Istanbul sooner 
than I expected. I don’t like cither place, so 1 caught a boat two 
weeks earlier than I expected at Port Said.” 

“Well, }ou must let us do all we can to make vour stay com- 
fortable. I siijipose y 111 don’t know Bombay very well.” 

Bill laughed, “On the contrary, I know it very well. You sc<‘. I’ve 
been here before. You weren’t here then,” 

“No, I was transferred only a year ago from the Singapore office.” 
He rubbed his hands together and beamed with satisfaction and 
good humor. “Anyway, you must come to lunch with me at the 
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Yacht Club.” He seemed to swell suddenly, and added, “I’ve just 
been taken in.” 

Bill wasn’t unkind or rude by nature, but now he struck. 
appreciate your kind invitation,” he said, “but I never go to the 
Yacht Club. Fve never been inside it.” 

Mr. Smithers looked alarmed. “Why not, Mr. Wainwright? 
Surely it’s a line club.” 

“It isn’t that. Only )ou see I have a good many Indian friends— 
some of them very distinguished—and as yem know, they are not 
allowed to enter the club. So 1 don’t go cither ... it seems to me 
rather odd considciing that India is their country.” 

The speech threw Mr, Smithers into such confusion that Bill 
regretted having made it. Mr. Smithers grew scarlet and said, “Yes, 
1 know, it’s unfortunate. Y<ai have to bve out here to understand. 
It’s absolutely necessary. We’d be over-run.” 

Thinking of a club filled with scores of Smithers, Bill thought, 
“It might be a good thing, too.” But he held his tongue, and the 
unfortunate impasse was broken by the arrival of the chuprassi 
with the tea. He drank a cup out of jioliteness and promptly broke 
out into a violent sweat, thinking, “Now, damn it. I’ll have to go 
back and change again before 1 go to the races.” 

Aloud he said, “There’s a bit of information I want to ask you. 
I am trying to find a friend here. All I know is that he’s staying 
with an Indian dortor, very well known. The doctor is the head of 
some kind of institution. 1 know it sounds very vague but I can't 
come any nearer to it than that. It’s very important that I find 
him.” 

Afi. Smithcis was ckailv glaci to be olf the subject of the Bombay 
Yacht Club. He said, “I wouldn’t know myself. 1 11 call the head 
babu.** 

Again the chuprassi appeared and wxiit to summon Mr. Das, the 
head bahu. 

Mr Das was an cldeily Bengali, verv neatly dressed in European 
clothes, hut his manner, like Mi Smiihds’, was at once gushy and 
scTvile. When Bill described the man he was seeking, Mr. Das, 
lubbing his hands together, said, “Of course, that must be Colonel 
Moti ” His Bunya fate brightened and he added, “A great man— a 
very great man— a light in Indial” 
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•"Where can ( find him?** asked Bill. 

“At the Institute of Ttopical Diseases.** And Mr. Das described 
the way. “It is a bad section ot the city— very full of mill workers 
and diseases.'* 

Then with meticulous caie, in Spencc'iian penmanship, Mr. Das 
wrote the name of Colonel Moti and the address of the Insiitute 
of Tropical Diseases. And all the time Mr. Smithers, Bill was 
aware, was watching them, a little bewildered by Bill's behavior 
and point of view, thinking no doubt that Aineritans were crazy 
and unpredictable and that their manners, rather than the stupidity 
and avarice of Tot) ]joliiitians, would escntually wreck all white 
civilization; but at the same time Bill was the son of his boss, and 
he was American, and Mr. Smithers was paid a lot more lor his 
job than any English firm W’ould ha^e paid him, and the Ameiicdiis 
had a w^ay of taking business from English corporations. So, 
Mr. Smithers, knowing which w^as the buttered side ol his bread, 
look it all. He didn’t even hale Bill, he tried to feel snjieiior and 
contemptuous but only ended in feeling bewildered. 

Mr. Das, still rulibing his liands, backed out of thejroora smiling 
and bowing, and when he had gone Bill said, “I wish he wouldn't 
treat a simple reejuest Jerr inlonnation as if it wcTe a ceremony." 

Mr. Smithers said, “l’hc)'rc ;dl like that— Indians— alvv^ays ser- 
vile." And then wlicn Bill asked for a bit of paper to write a note, 
Mr. Smithers produced it and laid it before him w^ith tlic air of a 
grateful serf prejraiing a service for his feudal overlord. 

Bill wrote a note to Colonel Moti and as he wrote, the figure of 
the small scientist became a little clearc'i to him, emerging dimly 
out of his memory— a tough, indignant little figure, which had 
appeared so incredibly out ol place one ctening ten years ago in 
the big bar ot the Taj Mahal. He remembered the spiiit in the 
fiery black eyes and the beauty ol the Rajput slippers the Major 
wore. They were scarlet and gold. 

He wrote: 

My dear Colonel Moti: 

I am writing to you for information regarding an old friend of 
mine, Homer Merrill, who, I understand, is also a friend of yours. 
I am in Bombay for a very short time and very eager to see him 
before leaving. If you could give me his address, I should be very 
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grateful. You doubtless do not remember me— we met for one eve- 
ning at the Taj Mahal nearly ten years ago. A note will reach me 
there. 

With best wishes and apologies for trovibling you, I am. 

Yours faithiully, 

William Wainwright 

Then he asked Mr. Smithers to send a hoy with the note and left. 
Outside the street was still like an oven. IIis flolhes hung against 
his skin, sticky and miserable. It was after lour o'clock. He thought, 
“I’ll ha\e to change belote going to the races. It will be growing 
cooler now and by the time I’ve liad a shower and changed, it won’t 
be so bad.” 

But his instinct told him ihat he should go lo the races, and as 
he diovc back the hotel, he began, lor no special teason, to be 
troubled again about Caiol lit* had the feeling that if he did not 
keep his eye on her and ntnv and then pull her u]) short, she would 
get into trouble. lie knew iin, and he knew when her mood be- 
came (hangcrous Mie was that wmv now. reckless and wild, and 
capable ol ans follv. and it was worse now ht caust* she seemed so 
disorganized and diifting. Miserable and dejnessed by the heat, it 
seemed to him as the ramshackle taxi approached the Taj Mahal, 
that she was headcxl straiglit for catastrophe— what catastrophe he 
did not know\ 

\nd he thought, “What the helB I can’t go on looking after her 
for the rc'st ol iiiv life!” An way, wh) should he^ Simply because for 
a fc'w months ihcv had been mariied and had fun. 

But the sense ol trouble did not 20 awa\. It remained with him 
while he had a tepid showxr and changc'd out ol thr* clothes soaked 
by the reaction to Mr. Smithers’ cup ol hot tea. When he left he 
told vSilas to return at eight o’clock to set* wlicthcr he w'^as needed. 
He did not know wdrat ht* meant lo do It was a pleasant feeling— 
Mr. Smithers and the office were out of ihe way Until Mr. Hinkle 
came back from Burma he coir hi do as he pleased. He could have 
any sort of adventure. “Maybe,” Ire thought, “it’s the last chance 
I'll ever have.” 

At the race course Mr. Botlivala w^as suflering from an accession 
of pride. He walked as if treading on air and his plump little diest 
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was thrown out like the breast of a pouter pigeon. Now and then 
when he passed an acquaintance or a friend, he bowed rather too 
elegantly, and a smug little smile curled the corners of the cruel 
and sensuous lips. He had good leason for feeling proud. Except 
for his liver, his health was good. He was rich. It was only one 
generation since his family name had been Bottlewallah, and only 
four or five since his family had any name at all. And now he had 
a big pink house on Malabar Hill and owned hundreds of acres 
of mill tenements and had money iLvesied in foreign stocks that 
were booming and a string of rate horses. But what made him 
prouder than any of those things was the knowledge that at his 
side, dressed in Paris dothes and wearing far too many jewels, was 
the most beautiful blonde in the whole of India. That she was a 
good deal taller than himself and made no concessions did not 
trouble him. It was enough that he created the impression that this 
radiant creature was his property. That this was not tine did not 
trouble him; that even in his hcatt he knew there was little chance 
of its ever being true was at that moment ol small importance to 
him. The mere sight of her at his side would stait whispers that 
Botlivala had got possession ol that big and wotuTerful Anieli- 
can blonde; and Mr. Botlivala himself did nothing to destroy 
the impression. On the contrary, he managed by a ciiil of the lips 
and a sly look in the C)e to say to passing friends and acciuaintances, 
“Look what I got this time.’' 

So, Mr. Botlivala. walking about, now in the paddock, now in 
the Racing Club enclosure, now having drinks in the enclosure of 
his own club, was stepping high, his Parse e blood ciiculating 
through the veins ol his plump little bod) more cpiickly rlian usual, 
not because of desire but lioiii pride. 

And the whole sjiectacle of the laces made him leel fine. It was 
the showiest race course in the woild, belter than Longcliamps or 
Epsom, better than Peking or even St. Petersburg in the old days. 
Nowhere but in Bombay did )ou find all this color, moving against 
a background ol tropical flowers— nowhere did you find Maha- 
rajahs and millionaires. Ranees and British governors, rich Ameri- 
cans and Arab horse dealers, visiting French and beautiful Indian 
women. The scene was not new to him but it was always fresh, and 
he was always proud of it. He liked showing it to all newcomers 



as he was showing it now to Carol. He liked showing it to her even 
though she had seen il many times before. He liked showing it to 
her and telling her all about it, even il she was bored. 

His horse Asoka III won the fourth race and Carol won money 
on it. He knew Asoka III was going to win; so it was easy enough to 
lend her a thousand iujkcs to bet on it. 'J’he only thing he didn't 
like was that when she had w’^on and drawn tweiitv-one thousand 
rupees '•he promptly paid liim back the thousand. She would accept 
jewc'lry, but she w'ould never accept mo!i(*y. This, he divined after 
some weeks of experience with Miss Caiol Ilalrna, was a quaint 
American custom. Jewelry gave* you the light to nothing. Money, 
it seemed, did. So he had never been (pute able ic) get what he 
wanted, despite the fact that tlic jewelry I'ad cost hin. several hun- 
dred thousand rupees. But at the moment his i egrets wc*re not too 
bitter; everybody at the races who knew liim thought Miss Caiol 
Halma belonged to him, c‘\en if she didn’t, and exce{)t for the 
baser moic' depiavcxl side of Varnoin the tosinopolilau Mr. 
Boilivala aluays evjncssed it) that knowledge was half the satisfac- 
tion of any conquest. The ollict thing you could buy in quantity 
in Bombay with no trouble at all. 

He was happy, too, because Carol seemed very good-natured 
today, and not tri(k> and quarrelsome as she could be at times. 
She was very amiable and did not even object to being walked about 
in the heat like a show fillv so that people could see them together. 

Tile race in w''Iiich Asok i flT ran wa> the big race and aftt^r Mr. 
Beulivala had discussed nirati'is wiili the trainer and jockey and had 
a drink at his club endosinc. lu began to feel lestless again. Virtu- 
ally everybody he knew had seen him hv now with the beautiful 
blonde, and he ex])CiieiKed a sudden desire to show her to a new 
audiimcc. The obvious place to go was to the 'W^illingdon Club 
across the Road. All c:)f Bombay that wasn’t at the laces w^auld be 
turning uj) there lor eocktails and a ruM er of biidgc, and although 
it was nearly five o’clexk the race course was still a hot uncomfort- 
able plate. They would go to ilic Willingdon CHul) and then per- 
haps Carol would have a drink too many and he could take her to 
the Taj Mahal for dinner and show her off there. 

But when he turned from talking to one of the race stewards, he 
found her speaking to an ugly little woman dressed in white whom 
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she introduced as Mrs. Trollope. Mr. Botlivala bowed— one of his 
smaller bows reserved lor inferiors— and his lace took on the expres- 
sion of someone in proximity to a bad smell. He recognized her 
vaguely as the woman he had seen the night before in the Taj 
Mahal bar, but of this he gave no sign. All his agitated little life 
he had spent in obserting people— not profoundly— but only so far 
as he could judge their value and use to him in his worldly career. 
Very often because he only observed such superficial details as dicss 
and speech, he had fallen into disastrous errors. (Once he made 
the awful mistake of taking a British Governor tor an inferior civil 
servant because the Governor liked old clothes) 

So now, in a glance, he took in the worn and slightly yellowed 
costume and felt hat of Mrs. Trollope and dismissed her, not only 
as of no importance but actually an object with whom he did not 
care to be seen. He knew that Miss Carol Halma had a talent for 
collecting strange people, and he had found hci on intimate terms 
with remittance men, lilowsy English tap dancers and God knows 
what, but Mrs. Trollope was, he thought swiftly, the woist she had 
produced up to now. Why, she w^asn't cv(‘n a womap and she was 
tigly. 

Like so many weak men, ^^r. Botlivala was always talking about 
beautiful women and alwavs wanting to be seen wnth them The 
proximity of a woman as plain as Mis. Tiollojie, (\en if slie had 
been clothed in diamonds, sec'inecl to him a itproach to the virility 
which was his greatest concern in life. What would people think? 
And it was none the easici that she a})peaud shabby and unimpor- 
tant. He thought, ‘'Well, we must get rid of hei.’'’ 

But Mrs Trollope had no intention of be ing shaken off She had 
come to the laecs, alone, to make money and augment the pitilid 
forty-eight pounds and ihiee shillings she had left in Ikiicla^’s 
Bank. And she had lO't Her head ached lioni tlic di inking ol the 
night before ami llic heat made liir feed diz/y, and the loss ol fifteen 
pounds had tenihed hei And then suddenly like a blaze of light 
she had seen Miss Carol Halma, tall and beautiful in pale jiiiik, 
covcied wdth diamonds in broad daylight, coming down the steps 
from the owners* box. Again, this time in the heat and diit, the 
queer sensation of becoming Miss Carol Halma swept over her and 
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went away again, leaving her limp and exhausted. She thought. 
‘‘She’ll bring me luck. I must speak to her.” 

So she followed Miss llalma and Mr. Botlivaia as far as the 
steward’s enclosure and then while Mr. Botlivaia was talking she 
managed to come face to face with Miss llalma and to be recog- 
nized. 

When Mr. Botlivaia, after being iiuioduccd said quickly to 
Carol, “We'll go and ha\e a driiik at the Willingdon Club," the 
response wasn't what he had exj)ecte(l. Surpiisingl), Carol said, 
“No, I want to stay on for the next race Mrs Tiollope wants to 
bet." And then Mr. Botlivaia saw that Mis. TVollope held in her 
hand a thousand rupee note and the awful suspicion came to him 
that it was one of the notes Carol had won with the thousand 
ru))ccs he had loaned her. 

It was. In the j(‘w moments while the two women talked much 
had been accomplishtd. 

Carol had n incmben'd Mrs. Trollope at vuice. It was not difficult 
to recall the small tough, weather-beaten face, and recognition was 
made all the easier by the fact that Mrs. Trollope was wearing the 
same costume, sponged and badly pressed by an ayah, that she had 
worn the night before in the Taj Mahal bar. Carol thought, 
“Ma)be the only costume she has." She recogni/ed all the signs of 
bad luck in Mrs. Trollope, even to the discouraged i xpression in 
the greenish eyes wiiicli did not vanish when tJie li{>s formed them- 
selves into a meager smile She had «*ccn c)es and lips like that 
before, which did not lunction together when commanded to do 
so. And that Carol knew, out of her instinct and cxpeiience, indi- 
cated an inner dtspeiation w^hic’i was tenif)in^. 

When Mrs. Trollope said nervously, ‘ Do vou remember me?" 
Carol, lull of kindn-^^ss and {)iiy, answered almost with eagerness^ 
“Of course I do. I low are you?" 

“Pretty good." 

“Had any luck?” 

“No," said Mrs. Trollope. 

“I cleaned up.” 

“Well, I lost everything on every race." 

Mrs. 1 rollope made the staten^ent wdth such nonchalance and 
such fierce gayety that Carol divined at once that she had lost 
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everything. Her own bag was stuffed with thousand rupee notes. 
So she said again, “Well, I cleaned up.“ She opened the bag and 
took out a thousand rupe e note. “Here, take this and have another 
try." 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,** said Mrs. Trollope. 

“Go on. Don’t be silly. 1 won a lot of them. If you win you can 
pay me back. If you don’t, you can pay me back the next time you 
see me.’’ 

“I don’t like to,** said Mis. Trollope wT^kly. It was ])rcpostcrous 
—accepting money like this fiom a stranger she had sec n bur once 
before in hei life. It was something she should never do; but she 
knew she was going to accept the money. At tlic j)iL ol bei stomach 
she experienced a sudden weakness at the very sight o[ it. That 
thousand rupee note might solve evc^rything. Even if she only 
doubled it, it would give her a capital. If she won on a ten to cjne 
shot, it might solve everything. If she lost, there wasn’t atiy way of 
paying ii back. A little voice kept sa)ing, “But ihe girl is luckv. 
She couldn't be anything else. It will bring you luck just to touch 
that thousand rupee note.’* It all hajjpened veiy^cjuickly, in a 
second, between speeches. 

The small, remote voice won. She heard the big, handsome girl 
saying, “Take it. It’ll biing you luck. I’m very lucky today. I can’t 
lose." 

She took the note and then said, “Give me a tij). 1 don’t know 
anything a1)out the hoises I only arrived ycstciday.’’ 

“I don't eithci/’ said Carol. “We’ll get a sure thing out of 
Teeny." 

It was at this moment that Mr Botlivala turned and discovered 
his blonde beauty talking to what appeared to be a charwoman on 
an outing in bcurowTcl clothes, and his spine stiffened and a chill 
came ovci his effusive maiiiu^r. 

When lie said nervously, “We’ll go and have a chink at the Wil- 
lingdon Cluh,’’ CaiOl knew what was up and said immediately, 
“No, we won’t— not until Mis. Trollope bets. I led lucky today. 
I’m going to slay until she wins." 

He knew her well enough to know by her manner that she was 
in one of those mocxls when, if crossed, she would become difficult. 
He suspected— at times he even knew— that she w^as not very fond 
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of him and that she had for him no respect whatever. He knew too 
that he could do things whicli would put her off altogether for 
long periods of time. Everything had gone so well today that almost 
an) thing seemed possible. It might even be, he thought wildly, that 
if her good humor continued, the impression he had labored all 
afternoon to create, might come to have some basis in reality. Bar- 
gaining was in Mr. Botlivala\s blood and heritage, and he was pre- 
pared now to bargain, this time for something he wanted more 
than he had ever wanted anything. 

So he said, ‘*All right, if )ou like." 

“But," said Carol, “yoirve got to give Mrs. 'Irollope a first rate 
tip, like the ones you’ve been giving me. Then we’ll g(' after the 
next race. Go and get a tip. We’ll meet you at the thousand rupee 
booth.’’ 

So Mr. Botlivala w(*nt off, grumbling a little and yet a little 
proud of being ordered about by so handsome and spectacular a 
girl. Anyway, it seemed the best and cjuickesi way to be rid of that 
nobody in the shabby, expensively cut clothes. As he left them he 
had meant to go and find a tip that was a sure thing. Then Mrs. 
’Irollope would win and go aw'ay saiisfi^^d cjuickly. 

But Mr. Bothvala’s intricate Oriental brain never functioned 
simply. He had not gone a dozen paces from his club enclosure 
before a new idea entered his head. It would be be!t( r if this Mrs. 
Trollope lost altogfthcr. If she won, they might never be rid of 
licr; she might w^ani to ceh'brate or Carol niiglii invite her to join 
them. If she lost she would be, Ironi all signs, conij^letcly broke. 
Then they would be rid of luT for good. So instead of going for a 
tip, Mr. Botliv^ala chatted with a friend or two and was rewarded 
by various rjui'Stioiiablc compliments regarding his relations with 
his companion at the races. Alter that he went to find Carol and 
Mrs. T.’rollopc. 

1 hey seemed to be getting on ver> w'll— macli too well for his 
plcasuu. “Mis. Trolloj^e," he thoiigiit, is the kind of bitch who 
tries to brenk up ibc love affairs 1 more at ti active women. She’s 
the kind of plain woman ])ietiy women go to lor advice." 

Caiol looked as it she were c'njoyiiig herself and the tired look of 
discouragement w^as gone from the face of Mrs. Trollope. Now 
there was in her eyes a bedazzled look of admiration which dis- 
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turbed him and made him angry. Although he could not and did 
not attempt to lathom the reasons for his fierce resentment, he 
experienced all the sensations oi fury that he miglit have felt at 
the sight of a man attempting to take Miss tlalma away from him. 
The anger only heiglitcned the pleasure he took in the plot to ruin 
Mrs. Trollope. 

“Fve got it/' he said, “you can't lose and it's a twenty to one 
shot." 

“What?" asked Mrs. Trollope. 

“It's a hoi sc (ailed Tinker’s Dam. Tlie^ don't know much about 
her but she’s a suie tiling" 

Mrs. Tiollopc’s uoin sallow lace turned the color of a tallow 
candle. Her thin blown liands sliook as if she had been sci/cd by a 
chill. She turned and without a woid went to the window inaiked 
“One thousand rupees " On the way she thought, “Ma^bc I’d bet- 
ter only bet hall ol it" Ihit the small \oice inside Jili— the xoue 
which had always ridiud her life— again said, “No Bet it all and 
clean up." "Vet jnitting the thousand iiipec note across the board 
W’as lik( ]>utting a pair of Iicr own liearr in paw^i 

They did not ti/)nbJe to climb the ^tairs to the owner’s box. 
1 he three ol them stood on cliairs. Tinker’s Dam— ISuml)er Svven 
—was a small skek mare with a white forefoot. Beside the others 
in tlie race she looked no bigger than a sni'rll ])C)lo pon). At llie 
sight of Iiei, Mis Trollope who knew a good ch al about horses, felt 
her heart eonliaet and Caiol who kn^w^ nothing about horses 
thought, “Ih)w can that little thing run agaui'^t those other great 
big horses?" lor a sccoiuJ the shad«>w of a susjdiion crossed her 
mind and she glanced at Mr Botin ala, but in ilie bland dark faee 
iheic was nothing to be read. lie was watching the horses with 
indiflere ncc. 

Cared boirow^ed his glasses and the n ga\e tin ui to Mi .. Trollope. 

There were two false starts ancLihen they wrre off. The sleek 
little black marc was ahead and at the first turn she increased her 
lead by another length. Her joekc) brought her inside next the 
fence. He was easy to follo^v with his scarlet and white jacket and 
cap. At the next turn she was still ahead. Then a big horse ap- 
peared to be gaining but the little mare, like a dryad pursued by a 
faun, increased her lead. 
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At this point Carol no longer paid any attention to the race. 
Unless she fell down, little Tinker's Dam with the white forefoot 
and pretty mane, couldn’t lose. Carol took to watching Mr. Bot- 
livala's face. She saw it contract slowly into a scowl and she hcaid 
the wild cries of “Tinkcris Dam! Tink(*r's J)ani!” and saw the 
scowl deepen. Then the race was over and Mrs. Trollope v’asn't 
any longer standing on the chair She had fallen off it and was 
sitting on it now, limj) with the excitement, the worn white felt 
hac pushed far back on her head. 

Before Carol got down fioni the chair, she additssed two words 
to Mr. Ilotlisala Now she knew what he liad done, and her voice 
was lirh with contempt. She said, "You hceh" Mr. Botlivala 
ciiiiged, judltd his face logethci and said, "You see, it wasn't any 
race at all. She ‘ouldn'l lose. * 

Then Mrs. Trollope collected herself and, h^r face bright with 
excitement, she thanked Mr Botluala again and aeain, and Carol 
said, "Yes, something must have go*ic awfully wrong for her to 
win.” 

But Mrs. 1 rollopc didn t hear her. She was already on her way 
to the pajing booth. 

“Now we can go to the club,” said Mr. BolliAala. Frightened by 
the sudden ferocity of Miss Halma's contempt, he spoke willfully, 
hopefully, pleadingly, but it was no eoocl. Carol onlv said, "No, 
we’ll wait for Mrs. Trollope and take )ie^ along. We'll have a 
drink to celebrate.” 

Sometimes Mr. Botli\ ala’s tcm[)cr beira)cd his wiliness. It did 
so on this occasion, fie thrcA' his racing caul violently to the 
ground and said, "What, that scarecrow! ' 

Carcrl remained dangerously calm, and he kni’w now that she 
meant to punish him for the shabby trick. She only said, “All right, 
you run along. We’ll go back to the Taj Mahal. An)way, Bill 
Wainwright was cerming to meet us.” 

"Who's Bill Wainwright?” asked Mr. Botlivala, and into the 
opaque dark eyes came a sudden look of anger and suspicion. 

When she said, "You saw him with me last night,” the look 
changed to one of outright hatred— the hatred of a small, ill- 
favored, impotent male for one who was good-looking and virile 
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and attractive. For a second Mr. Botlivala looked strikingly like 
one of the Russell vipers in the laboratory of Colonel Moti. 

“Who is he?'* asked Mr. Botlivala. “Where does he come from?'* 

Carol chose her words deliberately. She was getting a little weary 
of Mr. Botlivala and his moods jealousies, vanity and pettiness. So 
she said quite casually, “He's an old boy friend of mine. His father 
is the Amalgamated Oil Companies. And he's plenty rich, honey. 
He could ])uy you and all your tenements and never notice it." She 
started through the crowd saying, “Come on, Mrs. Trr)llope won't 
know what has become of us." 

Having l)een the first at the pay window, Mrs. Trollope had 
already drawn her winnings. They were stuffed away in ilic worn 
carry -all bag— twenty beautilul thousand rupee notes. The odd note 
she held in her hand and at sight of Carol she held it out, saying, 
“Thanks. You certainly are in luck today ... a twenty to one 
shot. Wheel" 

And at the same moment out of the crowd appeared the Maha- 
rajah of Jellapore and Joey. The garlands and^ptzggrrcs of the 
landing were gone, and they vrere both back in their ffamboyant 
European clothes. Jelly smoked an enormous cigar and Joey was a 
little tipsy— not drunk but just pleasantly dazed. His dark face 
wore a vacant and dreamy smile. 

It was Carol the Maharajah noticed hrst. He said, “Well, sweet- 
heart, how arc you? You look fine." 

Carol said she felt fine. 

“I hear you’se been in Jellapore with my disreputable brother.” 

“Yes, for three weeks." 

“Have fun*-'" 

“Up and down. ^Vou know Jellapore better than I do," 

“A blood) dull hole." 

Then he greeted his old jKiker companion Mrs. Trollope, 
warmly, and spoke* to Mr. Botlivala. Mi. Botlivala pressed his 
hands ioo('ih(r and ga\e one ol his bon^s reserve d for ro\.dty, with 
an extia little bob ior the kind of royalty that frequented Long- 
champs Ascot and F])som. and the more expeiisi\e night clubs and 
brothels ol Paris. 

Then the Maharajah said, “We’ve met just right. I'm giving a 
little cocktail party in the small palace— right now, after the races. 
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I'm going back there now. Can I give any of you a lilt? Everybody's 
coining " 

"Okay," said Carol. "Wc'vc got oiir own car." 

She didn't consult Mr. Boilivala, but he had no objections. 
Things had turned out foi tlie best— he could show oil Carol at the 
cocktail party where Mrs. Trollope would df)id3iless be quickly 
lost in the crowd. 

As for Mrs. lYollope, ilu' world in less than an hour had turned 
into a diflnent jdace. She had twenty thousajid iiipees in her bag 
and now du* wms going to a ]>aity. a good ixnt), with the big beau- 
tiful blonde girl. Life was bLginning all o\ci again. 1 onioiTOW 
she would ha\e to go and spend a lot ol the twenty thousand 
rupees on new clothes -now that she was back in lire w^orld and 
going around wdih Carol Halina. It wasn’t only that Caiol Halina 
was beautiful, thought Mrs Trollope; she had sense. Mrs. "Irol- 
lope, who had nc‘\ei cared imuli lor inen an^wa^, liked the way 
she bullied Mr. Hotlivala. It was a pity that any man should ever 
approach anyone a*- lovely as Miss Carol Raima, c'xcept on his 
knees. 

And so Bill missed them altogether. He met at the races two or 
three people wdio had seen Miss Raima but none ol tin m knew 
where she had gone. At the Willingdcm Club he loimd no trace of 
her nf»i anvone who had seen her there. He did discover the very 
handsome young Engbsliman, now in niufli, wdio had hi ought on 
board the Ic'tieis trom the Gi>veiiior and Vicenw. Now that the 
bcauldul white and gold uuifoim was gone and the souug m<in no 
longer was a ni.niilestatioii of the pomp ol the Biitish Enipiic, the 
stillness had disajijicarcd. He was simply Lieutenant Forsythe, a 
hell o[ a good fellow. 

They had two or three drinks toge ther and foiiiifl a bridge four 
with Mr. Hazimboy, a rich Khoja ccitton broker and an old 
acquaintance, and Mrs. Rarrul>, one of the Parsec last set. It turned 
out that she w^as the owmer of Tinker’s Dam. lire bridge w^asn’t 
very good and they talked, being racing pc-ople, much too long 
about Tinker’s Dam. In the midst of the game restlessness began 
to take slow possession ol Bill— the old restlessness which he had 
not experienced for a long time. Now that Hinkle wouldn’t be back 
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from Burma, there was no work to be dune, and the prospect, if 
coupled with good behavior and respectability, augured boredom. 
He knew it as he sat there btiiig boicd by the talk ol Tiiiket^s Dam, 
by the plump, dull, rich face of Mr. Hazimboy and the somewhat 
affected horsey enthusiasm of Mrs. Barroly and the ovcrcordial 
niaiuier of ilic nice young A D.C. of the Governor who was over- 
pla)iiig the lolc ol an Englishman being at home with the darker 
races. Coldly he admired the motives of the boy and privately 
found him a very bad actor. 

“No,” he thought. Humping Mrs. Bairoly’s perfectly good nine 
of clubs, “tins won’t do I can’t go through a (orinight of this 
kind ol thing Life is what Tve got to have— life with a capital L. 
It may be my last chance before middle age.” 

And as he plavcd. ver) badly all the time, Ix^tause his mind was 
elsewlierc, he was aware loo of the difficulties. What he meant by 
life was vaguely a “good time”— the kind of lime you used to have 
in the big wide ojien days just alter the War, which meant vaguely 
and confuscdl), chamjiagnc*, dancing, laughs, gaiety, recklessness 
and now and then a quick and amusing love affair with some 
pretty entertaining girl. All this, he knew, was an ord(*r vci) diffi- 
cult to fill in Bombav— especially the last part. In the East there 
didn’t seem to be anMhing between a sing song girl and the dowdy 
resjiec table plain wucs of the local European colons Of course, if 
you stayed long enough in anv colony. )ou piesenlly got into the 
stale w'hcu* l)K)lot>ical uigc made even the plainest middle-aged 
wife of an oil agent seem enter taining and even putty, bur in a 
couple ol wcfks )ou couldn’t cjiiiu work yomself up to that. And 
unless you wcic )ou]ig Stngsong girls didn’t mean anv thing 
but boredom and a moment’s sensual satisfaction. It was like 
drinking a whole bottle of whiske> at once to feel gay. 

lie heard Mis Barroly saying suddenly, “That’s the second time 
you’ve trumped my trick ’’ And this lime her voice carried an acid 
edge of annovance. 

He apologized and said, “I’m jdaying like a fool, hut I don’t feel 
very wtII. I’ll stop alter this rubber and you can find another 
fourth “ 

He knew he must have liccn playing an even worse game than 
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he realized because nobody protested when he suggested dropping 
out. 

lie tried to pull himself together but it w'as too late now, with 
his mind wandciing awaj on frholous things. He and Mrs. Barroly, 
but for his mistakes, should Iiave won long before, and now as if in 
punishment the rubber w^as going on iutcniiiiiably. 

He looked at his watch and discovered that it was already eight 
o'clock. During a moment when Mis, Barroly, with relief, took the 
bid and left him as duiinii), he rose and left the table to stroll 
through the club to look ioi Caiol. He found no sign of her and for 
the fust time lelt annoyed. lie was used to Jicr unpunctuality but 
now he felt as if she had delibeiately let him down. Wherever she 
was there was alwavs someihing going on— something fantastic and 
occasionally melodramatic. 1 le guessed- he even knew— that she had 
not kept the rcndc/vous because she had found some fresh and 
unforeseen prospect of amusenicnt, and so had luthlcssly forgotten 
all about him. ‘'Damn her/* he ihouglit. It wasn't that he vranicd 
to revive their biiel exjicriencc of long ago. You couldn't warm 
over a thing like that, it was alwavs cold [lonidge. lie didn't want 
her in that way. He only wanted her as a companion. With Carol 
you always had a good time. 

He letiirued to the table and at last the interminable rul^ber 
was finislicd. His fellow plavcis bade him gooc^ night without any 
show of rc'gret and murniuud poliieb enough about more bridge, 
and that was all. 'Ibex didn’t nviicl lus g(niig ar all because with 
the rc’stkssncss iiiside liiui, lie had nevei been thru at all. He had 
been no nicue tlian a real dummy going through the gestures of 
plaving a game*. 

Outside tilt night was almost cool with tliai lalse coolness of 
West Coast India, ft seemed c(*oI until you ino\ed and then suflo- 
cation and perspiration look [)os^es>ion (*1 vni, and there were 
momiTils wditn it seemed nn])Ossibie to bieailie. The taxi billowed 
Nc‘pcan Sea Road and loi a rime Bill, with his eyes dosed, divined 
his jirogicss by tlu- sense of sni‘*ll— the peiluinc ol jasmine and 
jaccjucianda; that would be the o(lc>r c'f flic palace and bungalow 
gardens, hanging above the sea. The smell of spicc^s and incense— 
that was the big Temjde of Parvati on the edge of the harbor, w^ith 
its great tank frequented night and day by worshipers. The smell 
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of wood and cow dung smoke— that would be the fires of pilgrims 
from deep India wlio had come to the crowded beach to purify 
themselves in the watcis of the great sea And the smell of the 
petrol lights of the sellers of sweetmeats And there were sounds too 
—the clanging ol ilu ckctiie train that went to Julni and the ring 
ing of the cinema bells announcing a new ptiloimance, and the 
music ol the band it Government House ivheie there mu->t be a 
dance under way, and over it all the sound ol the waters of the 
Arabian S(a Hpiiing on the flat beach, and the muiinur of thou- 
sands and thousands of people, increasing as the taxi bore him 
toiv'^aid the etnui ol the eil\ and ilic vvliining niusu and cries of 
a relitrioiis procession as il aossed the road belore the taxi on its 
way to the water Once or twiec he opened his e\cs— once to see 
Jellapenc s link pink jikasuie palace on th'^ edge ol die water all 
Its c»}stdl chandeliers bla/ing with liglit- onee as lie pissed Gov- 
ernment HoU'.e Vs lie passe el the Jellajioic pavilion, he thought, 
“Jellv must lx giving a paii), and leaned loru nd to ask the 
driver to slop there lint olinost at once he dioiight better of it, 
and sat baek agim with his eves closed 

The sounds and siohts anel smells swejit over him circsung his 
senses, raising luiid iiniges, teinp'ing him toward trouble- what 
sort of irouhle he did not know, hut he liacl no faith in himself 
He only ihoutiht II 1 can find Carol ii will be ill right Shell 
entertain me anel this cra/iness will go out ol me And there was 
only one way to find her anel that was to go baek to the I a] Mahal 
and begin all ovei again 

It wasn t Caifil whom he found at the Taj Mahal and it wasn't 
C-.aiol who sued him horn lolls Vl the hoicl lie went diieetl) to 
the desk and asked if she had left any message lor him I heie was 
none anel when lie telejrlroned her room there was no luswer 
Iheii the in in ai the desk said, ‘ Theie is a giiitleinan waiting to 
see you sir 
Where t 

‘ He s in the reaehng roenn He’s been here lex an hour 
“A jew eh) salesman-' 

I shoiiJdn t think so It is an Indian gentleman I wouldn’t 
know what he i ’ 

“I’ll go and see for myself ” 
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But on the way, he passed by the bar and had a look around. 
Carol wasn't there either and he thought, “Maybe she’s lying to 
me about tliat damned Parsec. Maybe she's out with Jiiui and 
doesn't mean what she said." And suddenly he felt flat and de- 
pressed and lircd. 

When he arrived at the reading room, he entered it stealthily, 
determined to gf) away again if he dul not likt the aj)pf‘aranre of 
the man who was waiting for him. It was easy to dis(o\cr which was 
the man. The reading loom v/as a place not niiuh lavored by the 
kind of people wlio made ii]) tlie tliontcle oJ iJie 1 aj Mahal. It was 
empty save for a very comlortahle looking old rnglisli w^oman who 
sat at the wnndow^ knitting and w'^atdiing tlie •‘trcct outside, and a 
small dark man sitting at one of the tables waiting in a notebook 
with a gold fountain pen. 

For d long time he stood watching the man, trying to divine who 
he might be and w'liat he might want, and then slowly out of his 
memory— a picture took foim— a picture of a small daik man. wear- 
ing woTulcilul red and gc'ld Rajjuit slij)pcrs. And he knew. T he 
little man was Colonel Moii. 

lie sat leaning over the noteljook, all his ei ergv. his mind, the 
forces of his small ^virY body poiuing out tlnough the tip of the 
gold fountain j)cn. Something about the lienie ol the scientist 
sobcTed Bill and steadied Ins nerves, and made liiin le* J suddcmly 
useless and unimportant. 'I hen (piiitl) he wi'/n over to the table 
and said, “I beg vour ])aulon, w’eie you waiting foi me?'' 

Colonel Moti jnit down the pen, stood u|), removed hia glasses 
and asked, “Arc you Mi. Wainw light?" 

“Yes. You’ie Colonel M*»ti, aicn’t >ou?" 

“Y(s. 1 wanted to sec vo^i to talk nboii’ Meiiili.’* 

‘Tm sorry 1 kept you waiting. If I’d known you wcto com- 
ing. . . ’’ 

“It’s all right,’’ ^aid Cailoiul Moti “Yon sc'e 1 was in the city and 
it's a long and slow way to and Iro^n the Institute. So I thought I’d 
take a cliancc 

“But you’ic a busy man." 

The Colonel smiled, a curious smile ol unexpected wannih. He 
said, “1 haven’t lost any time. I always carry my work with me. 
That way 1 don’t lose any time. I've b^eii writing an article for 
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New York on new disco\enes we’ve made about the bubonic 
plague ” 

“Please sit down,” §did Bill “Won't you have a drink of some 
kind?" He—Bill— who had never known shyness, felt suddenly shy, 
like a small boy 

Bill ordtred drinks and they settled into comfortable chairs 
which were also cool, for the heat crept in from the street through 
the big windows like steam into a steam bath 
“I had meant to come out am’ see you ' said Bill 
“It s all right," the Colonel said ‘ 1 came quiekl\ because I had 
an idea and because the case is urgent I spoke to Men ill He's 
stajing with me at the Institute He wants to si c \ou He 
wants to see you vtr\ much and as quickly as possible ' 

Tlic man brought tJic drinks and the small her) Colonel Moti 
launched into his stoiy 

“I don't know' he said how muth \ou\c hetrd of the work 
Mctnll has doi c lie didii t conic here to convert liidi ins to C hris 
tianuv Ihat iaul\ means in)iJiine He came lure to icuh them 
how to live decently and wcJl in the \ilhges where loi five thousind 
years the) ve liv(d in squalor and starv ition AiTcl now the Biitish 
and every dec nt Piiiue oi Diwin in Indii winr Inm to eomc 
and help sohe their problem He is ncccssar) to India Mr Wam- 
wright— one of the most luccssiry luing m<ri-biii tiurc is i limit 
to on mill's endurance- inel he his ahe uh ])iss».el that' 

“1 know him saul Bill polite 1) ‘ I know how he woik'^ He 
could have hael inMlung he wanted in \mciita and he ehose to 
come out here anel buj) himsdi 

The black c)es of Colonel Moti flished 'I woiildn t call it bury- 
ing himself Half of India knows bun inel tliousands of Indian 
villages look on him as (^oi— becuis be ebinged ill tlieir lives. 
No, Mr Wainw right I wouleui t call it bur \ in, himself India is a 
great nation stirring and awakening after liundreeN ol years of 
sleeping And Mcinll is helping as much as any man ' 

He paused lor a moment as if g uhering 1 is forces, and Bill knew 
that his own lace was scarlet Colonel Moti went on saying, “You 
see, that’s the trouble with the West now Its always that same 
point of view— that one is buried if he isn’t tr)ing to make money 
or show oft politics *’ He crossed one slender leg over the other, 
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and added, “That’s beside the point. I came here to talk about how 
we can save Merrill from dying when we need him so badly.” 

“Is it as bad as that?” 

“It is as bad as that. He has worked himsell until his body is 
worn out and his brain is like a sponge. And he’s been ill with 
malaria again and again and ha'i had :iinfrl)i< d'^scntcry and enteric 
fc\cr. Any man less strong and widr less spiih would have been 
dead long ago. He has the strength of an ok and the sjririt of an 
angel. Whatever lraj)pcns l>c must ha\e a long rest.” The Colonel 
paused and lighted a cigarette. “But it i^ irot only that which he 
needs. It will take more tlian that to sa\e iiiin.” He looked sharply 
at Bill and asked, “Did \fui ever know his wife?” 

“No,” said Bill, “I nevcT saw her.” 

“She’s dead now. She died last year, thank God She did her best 
to destroy him. And now lliat she’s dead he if proaches Irimself 
for not having understood lier, when the thing he should have 
done was to tak(' her out and cut her tin nt ” Tire fire bla/ed again 
in the dark eyes and then sinoldcicd down and he went on. “She 
was lire dauglrter of a missionar\. He met her out here. She was 
pretty enough but die had son»e odd and mt )' perverted ideas 
which passed under the head of Christianity. One* of them was 
that no Christian w’oman should live whh her husband except 
when they w'anled children. You knois Merrill?” Again he looked 
penctratingly at Bill. “You know that lie v\as . trong and beautiful 
and vigorous young man. '^ou kiK'vv that he was irieam by God to 
auraci women, to h\e with wonun, to pcopK the earth with oft- 
spring. God mack him as he was {(»i drat purpose. God and Nature, 
Mr. Wainwiighi, ar<' no* fools, aliliougii priests and missioiraries 
may very oftiui Ire fools end evil and pdvcrucl as well.” 

lie paused to take a drink of tonic whaler and llien said, “Well, 
Nature won’t be fooUd. I know that heiici than most men. I hav 
spent nry life figliting Nature— fighdng disease and germs and all 
the malice of Nature in India \ here Nature is more evil and 
powerful than elsew^here What I am triing to sav is this— that for 
ten years tlrat woman perverted Merrill’s whole life— his mind, his 
health, his body. She would not live with him and Merrill is too 
decent a fellow— and too much of a fool— to take an Indian woman 
into the house with his wife. And he was too kind to hurt her. For 
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ten years— this boy, who was meant by God to breed— lived beside 
this monstrous woman in absolute chastity. That more than the 
typhus and the malarig has wtecked his health. It is that— a man- 
made evil born of religion— that and not a microbe which causes 
the hysterical pain in his head which sometimes makes him cry 
like a baby." 

Until now the little scientist had spoken quietly but he began 
suddenly to turn Indian and become oratorical. The slender hand 
even beat the talde as the eyes flaihed. "That woman was a monster 
and as time went on she became more and more unsatisfied and 
dry and querulous. She hated living in the villages and did all she 
could to spoil his work. She blocked him and anno)ed him, and 
even intrigued against him until, meTrifull>, she died. "I hev said 
it was dysentery, but T should wager that the villagers who loved 
Merrill did away with hei. 1 here aie more ways than one of accom- 
plishing such things in India.*’ 

Bill, listening, wanted to sa\ something but he could think of 
nothing to say. The feeling of his own insignificance paraly/ed 
him. People like Moti— scientists or thinkeis— always overawed him. 
He saw them raiely enough, but when lie did encounter them he 
was reduced to shyness and utter intellectual impotence, like a 
small boy. 

"Pm not boring you, I hope,” said Moti. ”1 am gambling on the 
belief that you are a fiiend of Meiiill and love him.** 

‘That*s tiue,*’ said Bill. 

‘*And tliat you’re willing to help him ” 

“I’d do anything on earth I could do.” 

“Because if he isn’t helped he* will die . . . and before very 
long.” The Colonc'l leaned forward toward Bill as it to cniphasi/e 
what he was about to say, “He talked to me about yc u I know a 
little about what kind ot person you aie, and now iliat I ve sec'ii 
you, I am eiiLoui aged T lliink I know^ wliat sort of person you are 
and that vou’iv the one jicrson who can help him.” 

The reniaik macK Bill suddonlv uru'asv. What could he do to 
help a man like Ilonu i Merrill.^ Wliat could tlieae be between the 
two of them now alter so many years in worlds as far apait as it 
was possible to be? For a second he was leuified even by the pros- 
pect of seeing Homer again. And a small selfish voice kept saying, 
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“Your whole stay will be spoiled— all the fun you might ))ave— per- 
haps the last fun you'll cvct have as a young man— will be ruined 
by taking charge of an invalid/’ Then he was ashamed of himself 
and said quickly, '*Of course. Til gladly do anything I can— if there 
is anything I can do/* 

He was aware that the black eves liad bt i*n watching him closely, 
testing liiin, wnth a cold and coinplek ol)|ectivitv, as il he were a 
specimen in a laboratorv. For a mfuneni Colonel Moti was silent, 
and nervously hill lepeated, ‘'I don’t know what there is 1 can do/* 

The Colonel said abiuptly, “You are a man who has enjoyed 
himself. You like to laugh. You like music. You like women— I 
don’t say as an oljsession—hui because )oii like them around you 
They make vou feel well and haj>py. \ou have done all ll.e things 
wdiich Merrill has (Unied himscll. . . .** 

Bill opened his mouth to speak, in a half-consi lous effort to 
check Colonel Moti’s excel lent anal) sis, but the (ailonel checked 
him by holding uj) his Jiand 

“You are wliat Merrill needs. You were great fiiends, weren’t 
you? Men ill sa)s so.” 

“As great Iticnds as two men can ever be.” 

“llien perhaps it is not too late to Iiclj> him— even to cure him. 
I’m asking )ou to do this not only for the sake of Men ill whom we 
both love and adnine, but lor the sake t)f tlunisands— even millions 
of poor ignorant suflcnng people --bee a use he k a man ol immense 
value. And il v\( cajinot cine him he will dif.” Fhcn as il it had 
just occurred to him, lie added, “You sc'e nis son, who is rine years 
old, has just sailed Joi America. He WM)rshi):)s tlu bov. His going 
away was, for Mc^irill, vw >e llian cutting ofl a ]>ait of his own body 
witli his own baiuF. 1 saw the palling 1 saw the h>ok in Mcirill’s 
cycis. It w\as as if he would like to ic^ai out his own heart and send 
it wdih thc‘ l)ov.’’ 

“Wliat is it \ou want me to do?’’ 

The doctor sat upright with the hnc, sensitive hands clasped. 
He said, “When lie is well c nough I want you to eome'and sec him. 
And then I want vou to bring him here to the* l aj Mahal with you- 
I want )ou to make him live for a lilde tunc the w^ay vou live. I 
want him to drink, to make love to women— an\ kind of women— 
I want him to gamble— to laugh— in short to live as such a man as 
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he is should have lived.” After a pause, the Colonel added, “It 
won’t be easy— it’ll be like teaching a paralytic to walk.” 

And while he spoke. Bill’s mind wandered back to the days when 
he and Homer had shaied a room— when Homer went to bed sober 
and he himself came in all loo often drunk after a night in Maisie 
Dorsay’s house. He rt member ed the tune when he had done his 
best to get Homer to drink, to go on a party, to be for an hour or 
two wild and foolish and abandoned. And no aigument could 
change his way of life He had nc cr persuaded him. The most 
Homer had c \cr said was, ”Bill, it’s your life and nobody’s business 
but your own what you do with it, but sometimes I think you’re 
kind of cra/y,” 

Aloud Bill said, ”No. Tt won’t be easy. It wasn’t long ago when 
he was younger.” 

“But it will be easier than )on think You sec. he’s very near the 
end of the physical and mental suffering which the human body 
can endure. 1 here art inonieiiis wlien he is willing lo do anything.” 

Then Colonel Moii stood and said. won’t keep )ou any 
longer.” 

Bill murmmed something but the Colonel did n8t wait for him 
to finish. He said, both bus) men and I hayc a long drive 

beloic me. It \ou do this thing— if }ou help Merrill to live as 
nature meant him to live- lo iclax those lioiribl) knotted nerves— 
you will ha\e sa\( d him, and you will ha\c done a great scr\ite to 
humanity toi you will ha\e sa^ed a man capable of aetomplishing 
an iniiacasuiahlc ainouin of good foi the Imnian rare 1 cannot do 
it in'vself. I h^^e not ilu uinpc lament and 1 do not imdci stand 
tliat thing in the backgiound of so many Amcrienns and Fnglish- 
mcn wlneh so oticn chloinis their Ines and destio)s them— that 
thing which v,as Men ill’s wife ” 

He picked up the notebook in which he had been willing and 
took Bill’s hanel. “At piesent I am keeping him cjuict with sc'datives 
— slee*ping nieist of the time. In a day or two he will be wanting 
to sec )OU I will send a boy to show you the way.” 

And then he was gone anei Bdl remained at the windeiw near the 
old lady who had gone on knitting through the long talk. Like her, 
Bill looked down into the hot, swarming street but he saw nothing, 
tuot even the coolies who had removed their puggrees and wrapped 
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them about their lean, starved bodies and lay down on the side- 
walk to sleep. 

In a little while* he turned and went up the long stairs. On the 
way he met Krishna, Carol's servant, coming down, in all his 
purple and gold Jellaporc glory, and wlicn he questioned Ktishna 
as to Carol's whereahoms, the boy said he kiu'w nothing but that 
she had set out lor the iai.es about ioui o'clock. 

He looked at his watdi ami discovered that it was already past 
ten o'clock. It wasn't any use setting out to find her in Bomliay, 
and he was in no mmid to lace the stifling noisy bar or to go back 
again to the Willingdon Club. I’heie sccinod to be nothing to do 
but go to bed. 

“Not a bad idea," h(‘ thought. “It'll do me no harm." 

But the room, even with the jnniUah churning the hot air, was. 
insufTeiabl) hot. The shcci<^ clung to him and when he look them 
off he ielt suddenly cliilled and lemeinbered tire annoyance ot the 
colic he had coniracied many times before from sleeping naked 
under a punkah. But it was not only the luai which kept him 
awake but the old restlessness, lie wanted to he ujr and about 
searching for something. Outside in the hoi and sw^arniing city 
things were happening, exciting thini;s in which he himseli, lying 
there sleepless in the hoi ioc>m. had no p.ut. li he rose and dressed 
and went out, some remarkable adventure might occur, somc- 
tliing wild and exciting. 

For a long time he la) tossing, trying to tell himself that he was 
so much safer here aloiie in tin* room. W Iv n he felt like this he 
invariably fell into trouble. The interview wiili the Ccrlonel had 
sobered him a little; in tin fierce black e>es tJiere liad been the 
light of wisdom and discip^ ne and n-sponsibility, all the virtues 
which, he thougiii inclullv, he himself liad nt ver kirown. Tlie eyes, 
the presence oi Colontl Moii had brought him pc«i(e for a little 
time and wdth peace, ein>. And the stor) of Merrill had made him 
ashamed and even a little hightt'iKd, It was difficult, be found, 
even impossible, to picture a ladend like Men ill after i^m years, after 
the tw’O of you had gone such clillercnt wa)s. He had lovxcl Homer 
and been closer to him than he had ever been to any man, closer 
in a way than he had ever bc*en to any woman because all his rela- 
tions with women had been at once superficial and scmsual. 
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Then the restlessness returned again, becoming this time unbear- 
able, and prescnil) almost without being conscious of what he was 
doing, he found himself dressing again to go out into the hot teem- 
ing cit> He closed the door as he went out without knowing 
whither he was bound, but on the way through the jaillike cor- 
ridor. he renumbered the little pink pleasinc palue on the edge 
of the water That was wheie he would go— to Jelly’s, where there 
was a party in progress 

The party which bciran with cocktails after the rates was still 
going siiong at t%\o in the iiioining with llic iiuiiibcr ot guests 
augmented rather than diniiinshcd If you could sta\ up that late, 
the brcc/c changed wh< n the tide was light and ii mw a little 
cooler It was a brcc/c at hast which came o(l the sea instead of 
from the hot baked dusty inland countiy. 

Ihc small jiiiik pa\ilion was leally a palace in miniature with a 
small ballroom, a great hall and a series of small rooms rntilook 
ing the gaidcu on the side next the sea AMiough the Maharajah 
of Jellaporp had a huge stale palace on the lull it w is Ikk that 
he li\cd and entertained his Iriends The gieat Jtllaj>ori palace 
he had not frequented tor \ears save when it was luccssarv through 
reasons ol stale or to \isit his wivc s in order to insuu the succession; 
now that this was well aecomplishcd he no Icmgcr spent anv nights 
at the palace Ihc pleasure pasilion was niorr comioiiahle and 
more agnealilc in its hig gardtn, behind high wills filled with 
flowering lues and shiul)'> Here, below Malabai Hill on tlic edge 
of the sea there weu none of llu intiitnus and jealousies and 
quarrels which made his life in the big palace take on fiom time' to 
time the epialit> of a nightmare And heic, with Untoucliable 
servants— the Maharajah diel not rare a hang alwit caste— he eould 
live as he jileased I here w is a good ded ol gossij) partie tdarly 
among the other rulers in the palaces on tlu hill about what went 
on inside the junk jiavilioii, but no one really knew anything. 

It was kept open night and day foi the Mahaiajah > racing 
friends, both Indian and Furopean, and so for a large jiart of every 
day It was more like a club than a house or the dwelling of a ruling 
prince When he wanted privacy, which was rardy for he was a 
haunted and unhappy little man, he withdrew to the top floor 
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where there was a suite of rooms centering about one great room 
which, for the sake of coolness, were all built of white marble. 
One whole side of the great room overlooking the sea was left 
open to the sluggish biec/cs of the Arabian Sea. 

Bill knew the house. He remembered even the grizzled porter 
who had seen so many strange and fantastic people pass through 
the doors and witnessed so many tilings which to the ordinary 
passer-by w^ould have seemed impiobable if not impossible. He ac- 
knowledged die salaam of the old man and walkeil straight through 
the great hallway into the round icd and gold room where they 
were playing cheinin-dc-jtK 

Tt was a big room i\iili three great airhes overlooking the garden 
that ran down to the sea— a room which the heat of the Indian 
climate and the salt dampness of die sea had coirupled into the 
likeness of a small and Nhabby lasino on the Italian Riviera. Over- 
head, the old-tashioncd electric punkahs churned slowly an atmos- 
phere comjioundcd oi the sm^ll of jnsininc and patchouli, the 
scent of cigarc‘tt<* smoke and stale champagne, with overtones of 
salt w’arer and dr)ing fish. Above the niurnmn‘d words o[ ''Banco'* 
and '\Suiin** lliuc lose the laini music of diiims and flutes, and 
beyond the table tlnough the archts Bill caught a glimpse of a 
Moslem dancing girl bctw’cen iw^o cross-leeged musicians turning 
slowly against the faint line of phosphorescent loam where the 
w’ariii and sluggish Aiabian Sea broke ovei the locks, "riic garden 
too was filled wuth people. 

As he ciitc*ied die room, iho^c at the table absoibed in the play 
took no notice oJ him, and lor a moment he stood cjuielly in the 
dooiway watching the scene, his heait siuldciils stirred in a way he 
did not understand. 'J'his-a scene like this— )ou would find only 
in the East. It was at oiuc both taw^diy and sianling and beautiful, 
like the odd group of cliaractcis seated about the green bai/e tabic, 
their eyes fastemd ujjon the shoe which held tlie cards. To all of 
them, money had no value in the sense that it had value to the 
middle class, suburban jieonle die world over; all of them at the 
table were citlicr too lich o, too poor and reckless even to know 
what money reall} w^'is. In that moment while lie stood in the door- 
way oi Jellaporc's pleasure palace, Rill, whom Carol had always 
called “Gcrod-time Cliailie’ ' tell a sudden wild desire to be a poet 
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so that he might communicate to others the odd emotional tempest 
which the scene roused in him He thought, “This is where I 
belong 7 his is the life I love ” But it was finished now He was a 
sober ?nd dignified oil man 

Then he began to recogni/e the figures about the table— Jellapore 
himself, a little drunk, looking at the same time dark and sallow 
in his pale ochre racing clothes at the head of the table And Mrs 
Trollope small and leathery m her soiled, expcnsi\tly rut white 
costume, watching with a dtsperaie look in her siiiill giecn e}ts 
the shoe out ot which JclHpore was pulling cards For the first 
time It ocfurifd to him that she was broke And tint hoinblc little 
man Mr Botli\ala, neat and plump like a doll and fom or fi\e 
strangers, two of thtni Indians the others Fnrof>fans of indct»„r 
minatc nationalit) TIk n suddenly as she leaned back he saw the 
Baroness and rccogni/cd her realizing at the same turn tint lie 
should ha\e known ^he w is thne all the lime liy the f iint j»cnc 
trating scent ol pitdiouli mingled with the other odors of the 
stufly room 

She was dressed fantastic alls m in csening town iniclc of bliek 
sequins looking he thought grinning Ide thev mad jtik oi a 
gambling house hiothd in a cnicnia In the wig like rctl Inir vas 
thrust a single white oidiid— its (orrupt ind expensne puntv gio 
tescpic abo\e the evil avineious old lice She won a miss ol old 
fashioned ]cwehy set with dinv diamonds and lubics bin herself 
looked lailici elianer thin u ml lie thought, Its the hist lime 
she s (\(i been a Mihari]ihs put) and that s how sIk thinks 
she should dress ' 

J hen he lool ed at Ciiol heisdf ol whose presence he Ind been 
aware all the time He had known she w is the re he hid seen her 
without seeing her, and eonseiousl) avoided looking at her bx^caust 
in some wa> the sight would have been painfuJ to him But nf>w be 
plunged and watdud her without Lci knowin * that lu wis in tlic 
room She had thrown off her hit *JonieliTne in the course of the 
evening and tlic streaked golden haii in the heat and the damp 
sea air stood up in ringle is all over her head 1 he pink suit of crepe 
dc chine looked a little worn now, but the diamords which had 
been ridiculous in the bright Indian sunlight weic biilliant in the 
garish light of the gilt and red plush room Her face, a little flushed* 
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was like the face of a child having a glorious time at a party. It was 
fantastic that she could look so young and so fresh, the only clean 
and radiant person in the wliolc room, perhajjs in the whole party. 
She sat with her elbows testing on the table, the diamond bracelets 
slipped low on her arms. She smoked a cigarette. On the table 
bcfoic her there was a partly emptied glass of champagne, and a 
great heap of cliips. Evidently she was doing well at the game. 

For a moment longer lie stood w^alcliing her, and slowly he 
became atvaie of an initation which siirpiiscd him. It Avas that 
there was a mystery about her— that this wonian wliom he had 
always accepted so casually he did not know at all. It w^as not be- 
cause, silling tb(‘re with Iut champagne, wath the pile of chips 
before licr, she aj)peniecl ddlcunt Irom the girl to whom he had 
once been marri(*d. It was soinetlnni* cnei and bevond that— a 

1 ' y 

revelation Avhich came bom the room, and the garish disillusioned 
peoj)le sunoundinp lur. fie thougln, “Iherc is something there 
which I niissc cl— w’hicli T ha\(* ncvci known*' It w'as odd to feel 
that this ANOinan who*-e liodv lie knew so wvlJ should suddenly 
seem to liim a comj'Iete strange i. Jlx n he saw Mr Botlivala lean 
over licr and placing one thin soft hard on her shouldcT. say 
something to lier, and in ilie heat he Mt his hair lising on his head 
in angc'r. She answxred Mr. Botlhala Avitfiout looking up, and Bill 
thought sucich nb, '*1 must lie going nms -acting like this, thinking 
things, being jealous of someone who no longe> has anything to 
do with me.*' 

lie stal led tow^aid hi i and at the Name tin>c he saw' suddenly for 
no reason at all, against the sea beyond and the sound ol the tiutes 
and drums, the daik burning eyes of Colonel Moii as he talked 
about his friend Men ill. 

Carol W'as enjoying herself. It was cooler new and she w'as win- 
ning at cJirrniii-dc-frr, Ayliich she ivcdc'cl to do, and Mr. Botlivala 
was not troubling her too much— lunhing ^)e^ond standing behind 
her chair to dcmonsiiate to ,all the' Avoiid his proj>rietar\ interest 
in her. That too might Jiave annoyed her bur lor the fact that 
presently she came to believe that the dark oily little presence 
brought her luck. And she was enjoying heiseU too because her 
luck was helping Mrs. Trollope. Whenever Mis. Trollope wanted 
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to take the bank Carol shared the cost with her and out of ten 
times they had lost only once. Nobody seemed to mind her luck 
except a middle-aged Portuguese, who kept sweating under his 
breath, and the Baroness, Jellapore didn't care at all He could 
lose all evening and never miss it. He did not even seem to know 
whether he was winning or losing. 

She had arrived at the party to discover that the Baroness was 
already there at six in the evening in the sequin dress with a white 
orchid in her hair, as if ready lor a court function. At sight of 
Carol, she had come out of the corner where she sat alone, and 
greeted her as an old friend and Carol thought, “Poor thing! 
Probably she doesn't know anybody here," because either the 
society of Bombay was hopclessl) dull or it was made up ot indi- 
vidualists, sometimes none too savory in character, who were 
neither hospitable nor friendly unless there was something they 
wanted of you. So Carol, out of good nature and not to embarrass 
the old lady, acted loo as if she were an old friend, but when it 
came to the matter of introduction she was lost. She couldn't even 
remember whether she had heard the name. 

It did not setm to upset the Baroness Slic^ said, “Baroness 
Stefani," brightly and then the die was cast. The old fnendship was 
established, there was, as Cared soon disco\cicd, no turning back. 

Mr. Botlivala recogni/ed something odd about the Baroness, but 
he was ne\cr \cry good at “placing” Europeans and fiom the dirty 
diamonds lit gathered that she must be rich and tlititfore impor- 
tant. So he gave one of his middle-kngih bows and h t it go at that. 
Only Mrs. Tiollopc gave a tart nod of her head as hei face turned 
hard, and she said, “Yes, 1 know Madame Stcfani ” yVnil there was 
an echo of tarincss in her voice, the shadow of the scene at the 
poker table on the P and O linei— and something over and beyond 
that as well. 

And now Bill, standing quietly behind Jellapore wliile Carol 
drew the cards Irom the shoe, was awaic that sonu thing was hap- 
pening at the table, sometlung which had nothing to clr> with the 
game itself. Three persons at the table were concentrating all their 
being, whatever they were, upon Carol. They were Mrs, Trollope 
and Mr. Botlivala and the Baroness. Each of them wanted to gain 
possession of her; each of them wanted something from her. In 
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the eyes of all three there was the same greedy look. And Carol 
herself was unaware of the thing; or perhaps she was so used to it 
that it no longer troubled hci. 

Then suddenly she lost to Jcllapore and he heard the Baroness 
saying greedily, "Le mam passr" as she snatched the shoe with the 
cards from Carol's possession. At the same time Carol looked up 
and saw liim and said, “Hello, Bill, why didn't you show up at 
the races?” 

lie laughed and said, “I've only spent the last five hours looking 
for you. When arc you going (o lay off this game?” 

“I don't know. I'm doing a%vfully wdl— so is Mrs. Trollope. If 1 
go away I may lake lur liuk loo.” In a whisper she added, “She 
needs it. Get a load of tho.c clothts.” 

He glanced towaid Mis. l’rolk>pe and at the same time she 
looked up and her e\(s met his Caught off her guard, tlie green 
eyes had in them a look of wcaiiiicss and desperation Ii changed 
at onefc into a brittle forced look of gayety. Leaning toward her he 
asked, “Cleaning uj)?" 

“Doing all right. It’s Carol’s luck.” 

“So it’s ‘Carol’ already,” he thought. “They must have made 
progrcs«?.” Then to Carol he said, “When you’re leady to go, let 
me know.” 

“Okay,” and in the next breath, Banco/* And to Mrs. Trollope, 
*'Do you want half of it?” 

Mrs. 1 rollo})c held hex breath and took the great leap, ‘Yes.” 
Jellaporc held th' ha^d In it. Bill thought, there must be fifey 
thousand rupees— niobably more money than Mrs. Trollope had 
in the world. }t lly pulled the cards, his eyes swollen and half closed 
by champagne. Carol and ?lrs. Irollopc won. 

Then Caiol pushed back her chaii and said to Bill, “Come on. 
We’ll go home now.” The Baroness and the middle-aged Portuguese 
glared at Ikt. but the fierce looks left her unmoved. The orchid in 
the hair of the Baroness had wilted by now and hung low over one 
eye. Carol only said, “I’m scramming while Mrs. 1 . has her money.” 
She 1( aned aiross the tahJt and said, “Come on, honey. Scram 
while the scramming is good.” 

The Baroness began muttering words under her breath but 
Carol remained unmoved. Mr. Botlivala said suddenly, “1 11 take 
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you home '' But Carol said abruptly, "1*11 go home with Mr Wain- 
wnght We*re both living at the Taj We*ll drop Mrs Trollope on 
the way*’ Mr Botlivala sulked, the plump little hands began to 
twitch and the pupil less black eyes to glitter Then in suppiessed 
fury he said to her “I spend all the money and you go home with 
somebody else ** Carol heard him She gave him a (piuk look of 
^ontempt, said ‘ Nutsl” and called out to Joey, “Come on and 
change our chips ** 

Joey, who acted as banker for Tellapore, went to a cabinet, un- 
locked It and began counting out notes He was a little drunk and 
gave Carol iluce thousand ruptes too much She give it back to 
him and tlun helped him to count out Mrs Trollope s winnings. 
Carol had won seventy five inousand rupees, Mrs Trollope ihirty- 
one thousanel Carol gunned, ‘Well honey we cleaned up And 
we took It aw a) from a troupe of Hirpies One more glass of cham- 
pagne to celebrate and then well go home ’ 

Then while they poured the ehimpagne a commotion arose in 
the gaideri and as ihc\ turned teiward the maiblc stairw ly thev 
saw coming up it the Mihirani of Chmdru ir She w i> being 
supported by two sen ants erne oir each side i^r blonde head 
lolled to one side, her fit voluptuous body collapsed her legs 
moved meehauically as if they were artificial Caiol chuckled, 
‘The ChiccTi has pissed out ’ 

Mrs J rollo])e saul ‘ Dunn it now I II have to ! ikc her home,” 
and went (jiiukly to Jielp the two srisants wink C nol and Bill 
followed in a va<ui< desire to be ol some liclp 

Outside «lic Cdiuika diivcr of the old f ishioned Red Is Reiyce had 
disapjK'ired and ilit> wne foned to v\ nt wliil the poiui went olf 
to find liuu But tJic Miiiarani limp and a de id w i h grow 
h^aw and the two ^tiv ints e a d her gently to a ]j 1 lee on tlic steps 
where she imgnt rest Something in the maneuver roused her out 
of the coma uiel j)ro|)})uig herself unsUadily e>n her hinds, she 
opened her eyes and looked about her tipsily Presently hci e>cs 
focused on the figure of Mrs Trollope ind the sight of h r sister m 
the lumpkd white suit aopeaied to rouse in lier a demon She 
tried to rise bit only sank back again Her lips opened and the 
flabby, once beautiful f ice trembled, but for a moment no sound 
came out Then she gained control of herself and in a drunken 
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voice, she cried out, *‘Oh, there you arc, Miss Prissyl The disgrace 
ot the family always hanging around waiting for a handout, with 
a jail-biid for a husband” Turning lo the others, she screamed, 
“Once I wasn't good enough lor her because 1 married an Indian 
— but when she’s broke she always turns up to kiss my arse . A fine 
bloody sister, she isl With he? f«inr\ wa)sl” Then suddenly she col- 
lapsed backwaid on the sUps and the big hat covered with flowers 
fell over her face. 

Opposite her, Mis Tiollope stood vci) still and straight. She was 
trembling and her lace had gone a horrid grav color. In a whisper, 
as if she had no rontiol (d her voue, she was saving over and over 
again, like a mtchanical dod, ‘Don’t mind htr. She doesn’t mean 
what she sa)s Don’t mind her” 

TJien mere if nil), the porter reappeared with the Ghurka driver,, 
the old contemptuous looV on his flat Mongolian la^e* "Ihc two 
servants, aided by Bill, hoisted the Maharani to her leet and pushed 
her into the Rolls Ro^ce. Then Bill said to Mrs Trollope, “Do 
you want me to go with ynir’” 

Still in an livstetieal whisper, she said, “No. It’s all right. She's 
too chunk to do riic hii) harm ” 

Th^ n she sicp[jed into the car where her sister lolled back on 
the purjdc cushions, her dved Idonde head on one side, and the 
Ghurka, Ujuiglu, jnoud and conli mptuous, drenc off 

When tluy had gone the porter brought a ta^i from the line of 
drivcis wlio alwa)N ap[)tared like vultuHs at the sight of blight 
lights in Jcllapoie’s pleasure palace, and Bill said, “Tire T"aj Mahal 
Hold.” 

Inside, the two of them ro Ic for a long time ir silence The land 
hare had come up again and ii was hot with the dreadful un- 
natural cpiality oi night heat At last Bill said, ”Nkc people.” 

Carol didn’t answer him, and lie said, “Couldn’i )ou do beder?’’ 

“Not in Bomba) ’’ 

Again tor a time they were silent. Then Bill asUd, “Why do you 
stay here?” 

“I might as well be here as anywhere else.” 

“That’s a funny thing for you to sa).” 

“Why? I’ve always been like that.’* 
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He lighted a cigarette and absent-mindedly regarded the littlw 
lights in front of the Parvati Temple. They were remote — those 
hundreds of liny lights — a million miles away in another world. 

**You sound depressed,'* 

“I am. I don't like the luck Tvc had all day at gambling.'* 

“I wouldn't complain about v'inning so much money.'* 

“It isn't that. If I have luck at gambling, it always means I have 
bad luck somewhere else.*’ 

He chuckled, “In love?'* 

“Maybe. Only I’m not in love — I nevci have been.” 

“Not even with me?'* 

In the darkmss she placed one hand o\er his “No, honey. 
Honestly not even with vou. You*v<* always been like a little boy 
to me — a nice little boy who sonif times is naughty bat nc\( r means 
to be.'* 

The speech staiilcd him and stirred again that stiangt fc'rling 
he had cxpeiicnccd a little wli le eailier as he stood in the door- 
way watching lui-~that there was a part of Ikt Ih had never 
known at all because she had nner permitted him to know it. 

Her hand still rested on his and the touch madf him hapj^y in a 
curious fashion he had never expeiicnced before, llis fingeis slowdy 
intertwined with hers but tiurc was nothing in the gesture of 
desire or cxciiemcnt; nothing of the prcun'*e ol dc'sin in those 
fingers which always, by habit, caressed the hand of a woman 
because it flattered her and made her ha]>pv. It was itK're as if by 
tlie contact a current of s)mpaihv and undcTsiaiiding flowed be- 
tween them. Foi a long time *hcv wTre sikiil and by ilie ‘‘Oimds 
he knew that they were passing the open stiij) ol beach o[)})osite 
the Towers of Silence, lie ccmld hear the chaiua and the clang of 
gongs and smell the heavy scc.it of smoking ton Iks 

“We shouldn't be lu^re -either ol us," he said. “Ifs loo danger- 
ous for the beachcomber t>j)c.’* 

He heard her laughing ejuiedy. Ilieii she said, “Jt*s not time for 
me to leave here yet." 

“Why? What do you mean by that?** 

She was silent a moment as if thinking. Then she said, “I don’t 
know. It's hard to explain. You see, honty, I'm not very good with 
words. I only went to school until I w^as sixteen. Then they made 
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me Miss Minnesota. I'm not very good at words, but I guess it*s 
instinct I mean. I’m waiting for something— some new turn o£ 
thing^i.” The fingers pressed his. “Don’t laugh at me. I know what 
I'm talking about. It’s always been like that— each time anything 
important has happened to me.” 

Then abruptly the taxi pulled up under the portc cochere of 
the Taj Mahal Hotel. In silence Bill descended, helped her out 
and paid the driver. 

“Do you want another drink before going to bed?” she asked. 

“Not unless you do. Tired?” 

“No.” 

“Well, 1 suppose there’s nothing to do but go to bed— I could 
take a little sleep.” 

They walked to the lift and as they stepped in, he said, “I heard 
news of your friend on the train.” 

“What friend?” 

“Merrill— the missionary fellow who was ill.” 

“How is he?” 

“Pietty ill.” 

“It’s a pity. He’s such a nice man.” 

“Good-night.” 

“Good-night.” 

He kissed her on the check, and the lift took him swiftly out of 
sight, a little tipsy and utterly bewildered. 

On the third morning after the Jcllapore party, Bill was wakened 
by Silas pounding on the door. When he opened it, the bearer was 
standing outside with a sniaP, skinny, very black boy. 

“Excuse, Sahib,” said Silas “Boy come from Colonel Moli— take 
you his home. Buy no speak Englces.” 

“Good. Get me some coffee and tell him to wait. Ill come right 
along.” 

Silas and the boy went awa) and while he dressed and drank the 
coffee Silas brought him presently, the old nervousness at seeing 
Buck Merrill came over lum again. It wasn’t easy to talk to an old 
friend agjiin after ten years. Wliai if he looked so ill that you 
wouldn’t know him? What could they have to talk about save old 
times which were dead to himself and would be even more dead to 
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a man who had led a life as active as Homer’s? But he thought, 
“This is where I can’t run away from what is unpleasant. Anyway 
I don’t want to in my heart. I love Buck— even if the Buck 1 loved 
may no longer exist.” But in his heart he knew iliat it was not his 
own character but Colonel Moti’s burning black e^es which left 
him no chance ol running away even il he had wanted to. 

TJic skinny little black boy was wailing outside \viih Silas, 
squatting against the wall ol the jaiMike conidor. He lose at once 
and salaamed and trotted along behind Bill down the cool stair- 
way, like a wdl-tiained dog, his bare Icct making a slapping sound 
on the cool gia\ slate. As they maic'd the foot of the gieat stairway, 
the heat conung in from the street through the lobb) stiuck them 
full in the face. He looked at the clock to concct his watch and 
saw that it avms only seventeen minutes past nine. Then as he 
turned toward the porter to call a taxi, he saw coming out of the 
Mahaiani ol Chandiagars Rolls Rovee tliiee familiar hgurcs which 
made an extraoidin.iry comliination. 

They weie Caiol, Mis. 1 lollope and the Baroness. 1 Ik v were all 
in evening clothes. Fiom a taxicab whuli lollowcd, coolies were 
unloading luggage vvhidi lie rciOMin/cd <is Mi't. ^'lollopc’s Vuitlon 
bags. Then Carol saw him and came touaid him, an odd light in 
her blue eyes. He knew tin* look; ii meant she was enjoying herself. 
She came acioss at once to join liim. 

He said, ”Foj Clod’s sake, what’s going on/” 

“We’ve b< cii gambling at the Maliaiani's Stitch is coming to live 
at the Taj Her sistci got drunk and tric'd to kill her wdih a pearl- 
handled icvolvci.” 

He grinned and said, “Ncvci a dull moment. So it’s ‘Stitch.’ You 
seem to be g( iting on ” 

“Don’t speak ol it to her.” 

“Oi coi.j^c not” 

“flavcn’t }ou even been to bc*d?” 

“No—not ev'm the Baioncss. Get a load ol her if you want a 
good scare ” 

He looked at the Baroness who was, as usual, hounding the 
porter fc^r telegrams which never came. She w’ore the same black 
sequin dress but the orchid was gone from her hair. The rouge on 
her cheeks and the violet shadows below her eyes, the long velvety 
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artificial eyelashes made her appear a walking corpse in the day- 
light— a corpse made up and mascara-cd by an undertaker with 
theatrical ideas. lie laughed and said to Carol, “How do you do it? 
I went to a business dinner last night and I’m licked." 

“It’s all mental. Whcie are you going at this ungodly hour?’* 

“I’m going to see your liicnd the missionary.” 

The statement appeared to sober her suddenly. “He’s not dying?” 
she asked. 

“No. I think 1 must have been sent for because he’s better.” 

She sighed. “I’m glad. 1 wouldn’t want an) thing to hajjpen to 
him.” 

He laughed and said, “I didn’t know you caied.” 

“IV^cll, I do. He’*' nice anci nice people arc seaicc.” 

“I’ll tell him.” 

“Go ahead I’ll nevei see liim again.” 

Then the Baioness and Stiuh Tiollope joined them and said, 
“Good morning,” and lie fled, depresed suddenU b) the thought 
that in a lew inoie seat ii site went on as she was going, Caiol 
would be as tenifsing a dght as die otlicr two. 

The little black boy showed a jnccocious knowledge of the 
intricacies of Bomliay. It was he wlu>, sitting by the Sikh diiver, 
dircitvd liim to the institute wheie* Colonel Moti lived. Once 
beyone* the Vietoiian Gothie lN)St Olliee. the cuy through which 
they passcei was a liomlinv new to Bill— a Bombay which lor him, 
as for m(>st loieigoers, vvas be\onei the l)alc, a worlel into which 
they nescT jieneliaud, a w’oild lull of smells and sweat and dust 
whose onU sign in tlie we)^M of Malabar Hill v *s an occasional 
nens) piocession jMssing tine ugh on its way to t'le beach to bathe 
some sinall[)Ox victim in the Arabian Sea or to perform some 
religious t»te older than the city it'^elf. 

The taxivab tattled ovu cobblestones and slithered along the 
tram tjacks, always at lop spc(*d, now dodging a pedestrian, or 
skidding aside to avoid a gtou]) of children. Thiough the ba/aar 
district past the great and bcautilul Craw'ford Market, it dashed as 
the city grew steadily hotter and filthier. Bill thought, “Thank 
God, I don’t have to go often through this part of towml” But a 
little further on he found that the heat anci diit through which 
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he had just passed ivas nothing to what lay just ahead. The district 
grew shabbier, the houses a little taller, the burning streets more 
filled with sweating people, the smells o£ gailic and cow dung and 
filth became ovc rpowering He thought, “How do people manage 
to keep alive in sueh a world? How do childien ever survive?’ 
And then he was overcome b) a sudden nausea and for a brief 
second was afraid that he would be sick out of the taxicab window. 
It wasn’t, he knew, the nausea of the morning after but something 
born ol the heat and smell and the horror of the life all about him 
The life of an> animal was decent and clean by comjianson 

Then the i ixieab halted suddenly, caught by a procession which 
passed the ceuner a dozen feet away In tlie front an ugly old 
woman rode in a wheelbarrow pushed by a thin old man In the 
burning sun, she wnilied and moaned and tossed as the barrow 
bumpeel over the eobblestones Her lace was In id with disease and 
heat Behind the pair came a scrimbk of poveriy ^ii leken coolies 
anel women, the men elael only in a bit of cotton tin women in 
cheap cotton sans once white but long since snmed and dis- 
colored J hev were all wailing and moiniiio in the cloud of dust 
that arose from the flopping bare feet rvcivboel^, black to collet 
colored was grav with dm ind dust Four of the men earned 
gongs which (hev kept fxaling violently in time to iheir wailing 

It took ten minute s for the jnoci ssion to pass ind as the men with 
the gongs eanie opposite the window of the l ixie ib Bill leaned 
forward and '.aiel to the Sikh elnver, ‘ What is it^ and the man said, 
“Smallpox Sahib Woman has smallpox Driving out demonl” 
7 his time Bill leaned out of the window and was sick No one 
noticed it W ♦ had hapjiened made veiy little tlilltrence in the 
filth of the diViict 

As the ^ast gc>ng boater passe el Bill leaned forward and yelled, 
“Get on' 1 (ts get out of here! ' But there was no esca[)e from the 
filth and he U and smell For another twenty minutes with his eyes 
closed his hindkciehicf pressed to his nose he rode through the 
Mill district It wisnt that he was frightcncel of germ or infcr- 
lion, that wis something to which he paid very little attention 
It was only that he wanted to avoid the shame of being sick all 
over again not for itself but because in an odd way he was humili- 
ated that he should be made to vomit bv the horror of a world in 
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tvhich millions of fellow men and children lived year in and yeaf 
out, all their lives, without ever knowing any other. 

After twenty minutes the ta\i came into a district of old houses, 
some of tium like small palaces, hut nuldcwecl and shabby, their 
once biight-cc^lorcd walls discolored by damp, with the plaster fall- 
ing away in jiatchcs. In and out of them s\v aimed huncln^ds of men, 
women and childicn, for the houses had long since Teaci.ed the 
estate ol makishilt tenements, a little better than those in the dis- 
trict tliiough which the^ had just passed only because thev were siir- 
rounded by small gaulcns, filUcl with filth and rubbish and shaded 
by dusty, wdihcTcd jnepul and baii)on trees, d hese w’ere the 
houses where the anccsiois of Mi. Botlivala and the rich Khojas 
and Parsecs who c>wnfd the mills had once lived, all those t/hose 
])arents and ancestors had moved long ago to the splendor of the 
Ivace Course and the WilJingdon Club and Malalrai 11 ill. 

At last tlie Sikh driver tuiiicd and said, “I hue it is!" Ahead of 
them Ihll saw a big austere building rising above a gray stone wall 
and a second wall of sheltering tu'cs. ft tvas (ailoiicl Mod's 
Institute. 

The pentcT at the gate admiued them at a word from the little 
black boy and at the boy’s dire^etion the clri\er took Bill through 
a com tyard into a walled garden, coed with the shade of three great 
Ja\a fig tiees whose biaiuhcs, like the umbicllas raised above the 
holy men at Benares, slieltcicd a small low bungalow. The driver 
tooled his horn and at tlic sound the small slim figure of a woman 
in a snow-white sari appeuied in the doorway. She l(‘d by the hand 
a small, dark hoy witli a bandage o\cr his eyes. As he opened the 
door of the taxi Bill recoirn /ed her as (he serene strange woman 
he had seen on the ship coining out, the woman they said was a 
famous Hindu dancer. 

'‘You aie Mr. Waiiiw right,” she said, smiling. The smile was 
like the opening ol a magnolia flower. 

"Yes,” 

"J am Colonel Moti’s wife. He’s at the laboratory. If he can get 
away he means to come over. In any ease, Mr. Merrill is expecting 
you. He’s bettc'i this morning. He w^as beater yesterday. I’ll take 
you to him.’‘ 

Bill thanked her, and still holding the boy with the bandaged 
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eyes by the hand, she led him through two rooms to a verandah 
overlooking a garden and an open court. The rooms were cool and 
clean and almost empty save for some scarlet flowers, flamboyant 
against the gray wall. It wras an odd sensation-coming from the 
horrible crowded streets and the small|>ox procession into the clean 
serenity of Colonel Moti's house. Her e was peace. Here was im 
tHligencc. Here was accomplishment and civil izatiom" 

As he steppe through the doorway, he heard a voice saving, 
“Hello Billl'*— a voice which took him back a long way into the 
youth which he had spent so rccklessl). At the sound, he turned and 
saw Homer Men ill, lying on a bench of rattan, a light blanket 
thrown over him in spile of the heat. He said, “Hello, Biuk,** and 
went toward him, knowing him at once and yet not knowing him. 
The eyes wore the same clear blue and the voice h(‘ liad known at 
once. But the face had changed. The w^lioksomc health and high 
color, which had alw^ays made Homer Merrill setm like a healthy 
young bull, were gone. The skin was saffron-colored and ilic face 
was thin— not wasted, but the warm look of liealih was gone It 
was finer, more chiscded, beautiful, where before it had been merely 
handsome and healthy. The high chcckbotus were there and the 
big generous mouth, but the sensuous look w^as gone from tJie lips; 
they were tight and drawn with fine lines at the corners. It was 
the face of one who had sufleud, not only from illness, but from 
some illness that came* fiom the spirit. 

They shook hands and Bill thought, “lt\ the same big liand, only 
thinnci and haicki.’* Aloud he said with false heartiness, “Well, 
and Iiow are you eloing^’* 

Buck laughed, “Niglit bcfoic last I ncailv popped off But now 
I feel bcitci. I \e been feeling better for two days ” '] hen suddenly 
the blue tyes were wcl, whether from emotion or weakness. Bill 
did not know. Perhaps for both reasons 

Mis. Moti stood (oi a moment, watching them, smiling quietly. 
Then she said, “”1I l(j\e you two togethci. If my husband comes 
over Idl send him out to you.” And Bdl wms aware suddenly of 
a goodness and iniclhgence shining from inside the wennan. It 
wasn't that slic said anything but simply that quietly she wished 
them both wfdl— as very likely she wdslied the whole world. Then 
with the blind boy at her side she was gone like a shadow. 
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As she disappeared an odd tension sprang up between the two 
men — the strain of two old fricntls trying to come logethir after 
years of separation. 

“What have you been doing?’* asked McrTiil. 

“Working — I’m a reformed character. I’d have looked you up 
but I was only here lor a little while and didn’t know where to 
find ^ou.” 

Merrill laughed, “It wouldn't be easy — m fact impossible if I’d 
been in JclJapore. You might have spent a month looking for me 
in the jungle or among tlu' villages. 

“How’s it going — your woik?” 

“All right. Only there’s so much of it.” lie sighed. “It’s a little 
like an ant attacking a mountain.” He looked at Rill and grinned. 
“You saw the district just befoie you got hcie — or maybe you didn’t 
notice it.” 

“I noticed it all right. Wc ran into a smallpox procession and 
I threw up.” 

The g,rin on Me n ill's face widrn( d, “Well, that distrit t is the real 
India. It isn’t Malabar Hill. That’s what you’re up against.” 

“A stiff job.” 

it’s something to wrestle w'itli for the rest of a man’s life,” 

“Could J help?” 

“You could give a little dough — that always (ohk's in handy. It’s 
not easy to laisc money in India — c\eii from the Princes and the 
millionaires. Thcy’\e never had the habit. And the Government 
is always ccorioini/ing w'iili the excuse that ii inusln’t step on the 
toes of Indian supcrsiiiions.” 

“No sooner said than done I'll send you a check.” 

Then the ncivousntss beUvcnm them bec ni to tb.tte a little, and 
something of the old sympathy began to show^ iis<df. A curious 
sympathy it was, in which two men, very different, found them- 
selves complemented. 

“My looks didn’t frighten you?” ask*‘d Merrill. 

“No. You look different but I’d haAe kriov^n you anywhere. 
After all, we arc ten years older. You can’t go on forever looking 
like an adolescent football star.” 

It was easier now and when Mrs, Mori herself brought them gin 
and tonics the sense of strain disappeared altogether. It was almost 
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as if her wise serene presence were a catalytic agent. She said to 
Buck, “I can't stay. Dr. Bliss has come to opeiaie on Ah's eyes. I took 
them o\er to the laboratory. Ali didn't want to go without you but 
I persuaded him. 1 don’t think he was frightened. It's just that he 
looks on you as a father.” 

Merrill threw back the blanket and stood up quickly. ”1*11 go 
over,” he said. ”You should ha\c told me.” 

”Il isn't necc‘ssary but I thought you'd want to know.” 

”Do you mind?” asked Merrill. ^Why don’t you come along? The 
laboratoiy is a hell of an interesting place.” 

“Sure,” said Bill. 

Together, with Colonel Moti's wife, they crossed the patch of 
scalding sunlight which was the courtyaid betwi en tlie cool 
bungalow and the laboratoiy, MeiriH's walk was that ol a man 
who had been very ill — uncertain, \acillating. Bill noticed that 
Mrs. Moti w^atclied him without his being awaie of ii. The big 
dark eyes of the dancei, he decided, saw evci) thing 

They w^ent through a cool toiridor and up a llieht of stairs to 
a room whuli was Colonel Moti's office. It was a place of infinite 
order in which he hiinsell stood, sliining and wdiit<Tiri lus laboratory 
uniform. He gii‘eled Bill and then said, “I'm acting as Di. Bliss' 
assistant.” 

”Can I speak to Ali?” asked Merrill. 

“If you're quick about it. lie's in there,'' said Colonel Moti. 
“Thev’re about to give' liirn the anesthetic ” 

Men ill left them an<I when lie had gone*, the Colonel said, “Have 
you s])okcn to him yet?” 

“No,” said Ibll, *‘l was leading up to it. I thouglit if I be‘gan too 
abrupth, he might icfuse.” 

“Tliat’s true.” The Colonel frowned and his black e\cs looked 
serious. “I think he’ll agree*. H(*'s been so ill. l^hcir was a crisis 
night before last. It's as li he had passed into a new ])hast. J tliink 
he undu stands how near he was to death. I think he’s reached the 
stage wlicre he would do an>thing to get stronger and he* able to 
go on with his work. I think aftc*i what he lias hcfu thiough the 
idea of sin doesn't mean much. You need to be near to death to 
understand what a mcious old fool John Calvin w^as.” 

When Men ill came in again, he looked happy. lie said, ‘Tm 
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glad I came over. The boy is frightened but won't admit it. He’s a 
Moslem and the son of a head mahout, and his pride wouldn’t let 
him ^vliimpcr." He turned to Colonel Moti. “What does Dr. Bliss 
think? 1 couldn’t ask with AJi in the room. He smells what he 
doesn't see.” 

“He’s hopeful,” said the Colonel. “But he won't really know for 
a couple of weeks at least. I'll go in nov/.” To his wife he said, 
“Come in, Indira, you might be useful.” 

When Merrill and Bill were left alone in the cool office, Merrill 
sat down weakly and said, “That is a vciy gieat man.” 

“The Colonel?” 

“Yes.” 

“He scares the bejeezus out of me. He doesn’t say anything, but 
he always makes me leel a louse.” 

“He doesn’t mean to. It’s just that humanity means so much to 
him — ^humanity and science. lie’s one of the new sort — what you 
might call a human scientist.” 

Then while they waited they hll back into the old talk and 
presently they were both happy because they had found their way 
back to the room they had shared long ago when they were boys. 
Bill knew it and thinking, “Now is the rime,” he said, “The Colonel 
and I have a plan for you.” 

Merrill grinned, “Talking about me behind my back.” 

“Yes.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s not very conijdicatcd. YouVe to come and live with me at 
the Taj Mahal Hotel. You’re going to forget work for a little 
while and enjoy y out sell. Yt».i’re never going this side of the Post 
Office. It’s going to be the ia>cs and the WillingcVin Club and the 
Taj Mdhal bar and Jcllaport 's pink j)alacc. ^Vc’lC going to deprave 
you, willy-nilly.” 

I'or a second Merrill was silent Then, gi inning, he made the 
most astounding answer. lie said, almost shyly, “But 1 liasen’t the 
right clothes.” 

Bill laughed “That’s nothing \ery clifTRult. I thought you'd have 
other reasons and balk like a mule.” 

“No, I decided the other night that I had a fling coming to me. 
I’ve never had one in my life. 1 thought 1 was going to die and in 
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the moment when I wasn't delirious I said to myself, ‘Buck, you’re 
a damned fool. Maybe you've gotten to be a prig. There's no one 
in the way now. You might try just once relaxing and yielding to 
temptation.' But honestly when 1 suddenly faced ibe fact that 1 
might pop off during the night, what upset me most w’as the thought 
of the things I hadn't done— things )ou had done and seemed to 
enjoy." He grinned again. "So here 1 am— ready to be taught— if 
an old dog can be taught new tricks. Moti thinks it might do me 
good." 

Listening, Bill saw slowly the sadmss that lay behind the speech. 
Theie was even a certain cmiousness whicli Bill had never sus- 
pected in Men ill among all projde. It was as it lit said, "What the 
hell! My past life has added u]> to nothing, I'd better try another, 
if it’ll do any good. Anyw^ay I’m not good for much longer." And 
the speech raised a certain alarm in Bill. What if Buck w^ent oil 
the deep end altogether? Sometimes that hapjK tied il a man tried 
too late in life to cajiture what had evided him in early vouih 
Buck W’asn'l an old man— thiilv-tw^o— but lor ten ytais Jic had led 
a hell of a hard sell-denMiig life and before that he had ne^er 
knowm what it wms to he wald. Bill felt a sucldSn nccessitv to think 
and rising, wailkcd over to lire window to look out. The window 
gave on a court)atci filled with cages. In them W(*rc mongooses, 
white rats and mice, rabbits and monkeys and on the far side four 
or five glass cases in wdiich slept an assortment of shiggish cobras, 
Russell’s viiiers and nast'^ little krails 

Turning iiom the window lie said, "What's the menagerie?" 

"Mofi’s expel imental animals," said Buck. "The snakes are for 
snake bite serum." 

At the window Bill laughed and Buck asked, ‘AV’hat’s funny?" 

"On^y you and me sitting here in blackest India surrounded by 
cages of animals and scrums and what not- it’s so damned unlikely. 
And Caiol— ” He turned and added, "By the* way, I lia\e a message 
for you. Rem mber the girl who came down on the train with you?" 

"The big blonde girl." 

"Yes. She sent you her best. You seem to have made an impres- 
sion. That’s how I knew you were in Bombay— through her." 

Buck looked grave. "She seemed a good sort," he said. "She was 
jrery kind to me. I must have seemed a bloody nuisance." 
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•‘Yeah/’ said Bill, “she’s a good girl." He was about to say more, 
even perhaps to tell Buck that once she had been his wife, but the 
door of the laboratory opened and Colonel Moti came out. 

“It’s over/’ he said. 

Merrill turned ^iih an air of anxiety. “Successful;*’' 

“Dr. Bliss thinks it ought to be. It’s a question of time.” 

“Good.* 

Bill saw the sudden nliet in th^‘ lind face and understood then 
for the first time the anxiety whicJi Jiul lain hidden all the time 
during their talk together. 

“When will he be out from under?** Buck asked. 

“Half an hour, perhaps,” said Moti. “They're taking him back 
to the bungalow now.” 

“I want to be there when he Makes. The ii he won’t be so scared.’' 
To Bill, he said, “He's only a fid and he doesn’t know anything 
about hospitals and operation^ He’d never been out of the elephant 
stables till he came to live with us." He smiled as if he were talking 
to himself. “It all must stem awdully luniiY and fiightening to a 
kid like Ali. He’s like a puppy dog who loves and ttusts you . . . 
he wants to get well and see again so when he grf>ws up be can 
take his father’s place as head mahout to Jcllapor(‘’s elephant^.’* 

Bill thought, “He’s thinking of his own kid too” And then 
almost at once came into his mind the picture of Jcllapotc himself 
—a little extravagant, dissolute Jelly, goodnaiurcd but useless, at 
the head of the chemtri de frr tabic, gray faced and sick with cham- 
pagne. It was a long w.iy fioin Colonel Moti and Buck Men ill to 
Jelly. Then the fantastic thought came into his head that he might 
be able to get money out ol [ell\ foi Buck’s woik— just the money 
which Jelly lost in one evening of gambling would carry on Buck’s 
work for a year. 

The door opened and Dr. Bliss came in. He was a lean man with 
a rosy face and bright blue eyes, di^ssed in a makesliift surgeon’s 
outfit. 

“This is Di. Bliss,” said Gdoncl Moti, “Mr. Wainwright.” 

They shook hands and Colonel Moti continued, “He’s on a holi- 
day but because he is a friend, he operated on Ali. It was very good 
of him. Probably nobody else in the world could have done the 
operation.” 
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“That's not altogether true,” said Dr. Bliss. 

“Oh, but it is,” the Colonel said. “Anyway, when you're back in 
America, il you get tired and discouraged, you can always remem- 
ber that you changed the whole life of one small Indian boy. You 
brought light to him,” He chuckled, “And maybe you gave a head 
mahout to the Maharajah of Jellaporc, Child of the Sun and Father 
and Mother of eight million people.” 

Buck interrupted him, “If you don’t mind, I'm going back to 
the bungalow. I want to be th^.re when Ali comes out.” 

“ril say good-bye,” said Dr. Bliss. “I’m going straight from here 
to the dock. My boat sails at two for Singapore.” 

Merrill thanked him again and Bliss said, “And good luck to 
you in your work. I’ll get some money for you when I reach home. 
The way the world is today we’ve got to pull together.'* 

Bill left him sitting beside the boy Ali, waiting for him to waken, 
and set out in the same taxicab for the Taj Mahal. On the steps 
Mrs. Moti stood to speed him on his way. As he left she said, 
“You’ve done Mr. Merrill a great deal of good. I think he needed 
more than anything some bond with the old life. You see he’s been 
away so long, among us and the English— and then sending his 
boy back to school in Anieiua upset him. He’s lonely and homesick 
and there isn’t much we can do about that ” 

When he had gone she wxnt back to Merrill, walking very erect 
and giactfully, like the women who bring the milk from the villages 
every moiniiig a little after dawn. Meriill watching her as she 
came through the big cool rooms to tlic verandah where he sat 
beside Ali thought, “Slie dances even when <‘hc walks.” 

She only said, “If you need me when he wakes, call me. 1 think it 
wdll be all right to leave him with us if you want to go away for a 
few da)s He’s used to us now’ Hr isn’t so jungly as when he first 
came.” 

Then she went away and Merrill waited lor the hoy to stir and 
waken. lie took the small dark hand in his, know Mg that to a 
Moslem this was a gesture w^hich meant more than mere friendship; 
it would mean to Ali that he was a man and the brother of Sahib 
Merrill. 

And while he waited his thoughts were not of the boy but of 
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Bill. What Mrs. Moti said was true; the sight of Bill had done 
something which nothing else could have done. It made him feel 
young again and less tired; it look him back to the hills and lakes 
and waterfalls and cool woods of northern New York State, and 
that in turn gave him a kind of strength which was not to be found 
in all India; for in his heart he belonged always to a northern 
country where there was rain and the winters were fierce and the 
heat of summer violent, though diffci nt and less terrible than the 
eternal unrelenting heat of India. He was not one of those north- 
erners who seem at heait to !)clong to the trojnes and to establish 
themselves with no difTicnliy in a hot and exoiic clitnatc. And there 
was in him nothing of the beachcomber. This had made it all the 
more diflicult for him, during all the ^cars of heat and dust and 
monsoon among the \illajcs. If tlieit was ans ex])encncc beyond 
the satisfaction of his work it lay in the mortificalion of the flesh, 
in forcing a body which resolted against heat and dust and filth 
to accept it without coni]jlaint. For at heart, and he knew it better 
than anyone, he was a Puritan. 

It was not that he belieted in the Puiitan doctrine or even 
respected it, for any such acce ptance he was too intelligent, and in 
his heait he was too sharply, e\cn agonizingly, aware of all the 
beauty and color and sensual delight in tlic woild about him. Now 
silting there beside the unconscious son of Jcllapoi ( chic! mahout, 
he knew for the first lime that siiKC the moment he had me< Bill 
Wainwright in a tap looin in New York State, he had envied him. 
He liad envied him dining the yeais they ■>haied a room together, 
during all (he )cais he had lised in the pingle and among the 
villages. And never had he < levied hnn more than during those few 
minutes they had been together in Cioloncl Moii\ oflicc while Dr. 
Bliss operated on All’s e)cs It was not that he had ever envied 
Bill his money or the freedom it brought him; it was something 
else, inueh more jirofound than that As near as he could discover. 
It was Bill’s good natiircd acceptance of lile and the pcifcction of 
his adjustment to it. For Bill »liv,re was never any problem, no com- 
plicated and puzzling sense of values and standards to confuse and 
tit a way to complicate everything he did. Bill was, in his way, a 
happy animal, w^hom everybody liked and many people loved. And 
Bill had never been hurt or wounded in rny encounter. Thinking 
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of it, it seemed to him that Bill was a child of the sun, to whom 
the Gods had given everything— good looks and charm and intelli- 
gence and physique and worldly wealth. It was probable that Bill 
had broken again and again half the moral laws which had been 
hammered into himself from childhood; he had even broken them 
again and again without suffering or retribution. He himself had 
observed the same laws only to go down with illness and despair. 

In his thinking now there was neither self-pity nor self-indul- 
gence; he had survived too much suffering, too much hardship to 
turn soft now. He regarded himself as dispassionately as he re- 
garded Bill; they were two individuals who had lived long enough 
to serve as specimens possessed of a certain research value, and 
the two specimens, set side by side and examined carefully, led 
one to doubt many of ifie teachings of the Christian church and 
turn to Hindu beliefs in reincarnation. It was as if Bill had lived 
so many lives already that he had reached the stage of reward, 
while he himself had many lives to live before he could be free 
from the stupidities and prejudices which burdened the human 
race, 

‘‘Or maybe,” ho thought, ** there is a curse ufJbn one brought up 
in a icligious and Puritanical family.” 

He knew now that he had always envied Bill. Long ago, on 
those nights when he had lain awake tormented with envy while 
he waited sleepless for Bill to return from his girls and drinking 
and gaiety, he had not told him of the envy because, priggishly, 
he had believed it would be bad for Bill and lead him into fresh 
dissipation And now it was too late to tel) him. The most he could 
do would be to take a fling at Bill's way of living, if such a thing 
were any longer jiossiblc. 

Because iii hi^ htart it was the last foilorn hope— that perhaps 
Moti was light; pcihaps if he lived more wildly— or as Moli said, 
“more like a decent normal human creature”— his health and 
strength migh^ be saved to go on with his work. For that he was 
prepared to sacrifice anything— his morals, his deeply looted stand- 
ards of decency, even his immortal soul. For in his heart, that was 
the only thing that mattered— his body, his very soul were only 
instruments. 

Then suddenly the current of thought which had carried him 
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far from the cool bungalow, and the Motis, and the boy at his side, 
was checked by the stirring of the small brown hand he held in 
his* Ali moved and sighed— ihc slow heartbreaking sigh of a child, 
the sigh burdened with the child's foreknowledge of misery and 
suffering that lies beyond its consciousness. And the sigh did an 
extraordinary thing to Buck s heart; it brought him closer to the 
boy than he had ever been. It roused to consciousness the old 
instinct, so profound in him since the \eiy beginning, for pro- 
tecting the weak and the less fortunate. Because at the core of his 
soul it was this which sustained and drove him onward in the face 
of everything. For a second, mystically, the small boy at his side 
became all of India, that ugly, tragic, swarming India which Bill 
had never seen save for a moment as he drove through the mill 
district. 

He heard the voice of the boy saying, “Saliib Buck." 

"Yes, Ali." 

Then the boy sighed again, saying nothing, and Merrill said, 
"You see, everything is all right. There wasn't anything to be 
frightened of." 

At first the boy was silent and presently he said, "I wasn't fright- 
ened, Sahib. I was lonely." And after a little pause, "Will I be able 
to see again— the sunlight and the elej>hants?" 

"I hope so, Ali. We must be patient and truM God and his 
Propliet Mohammed.” That, he knew, would help the boy. h#r to 
him Mohammed w?" not a mystical figure, but a reality, a human 
like himself and his dead father, the head mahout. 

On the way back to the Tai the heal and filth and misery of the 
mill district disturbed Bill less ilian on the journey out. It was as 
if he saw it in a new w ay— not merely as an offense and a horrible 
spectacle to avoid, but as something else, whidi he could not explain 
to himself, but which had somethinc to do with that cool and 
ordered oasis where he had h'^t Buck sitting beside the mahout's 
son. It was a feeling which had something to do whih shame. T. he 
experience with the tw'o men and the woman at the Institute 
left him feeling uneasy and disturbed, why, he could not say. 
The mere circumstance that he thought about himself at all, left 
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him puzzled. Until lately his own ego was something which had 
never troubled him at all. 

Seeing Merrill again, after so many years, at once cheered and 
saddened him. He knew now that what Colonel Moti said was true; 
something had to be done about Buck and quickly, and very likely 
the Colonel was right in his belief that making him a human man 
was the only cure. When he thought of it, he chuckled— that after 
all these years he might succeed in those efforts which had begun 
as boys when thej shared a roi m, to “corrupt” Buck and induce 
him to enjoy those things which had been put into the world for 
enjoyment— women, and wine and laughter. 

Leaning back in the taxi, he took oil his topee and with his 
haiidkei chief mopped it dr). The heat was that of a steam bath, the 
smells were ovet powering And then he tliought of Dr. Bliss, so 
clean and pink and healthy wdth the clear blue eyes, saying, “We've 
got to pull together nowadays.” The remark was such a pitiful, 
almost comical, understate ment considciing the state of the world, 
coming, too, from a man as great, as famous as the c\c surgeon. 
He, too, had that peace and ccitaiiuy which enveloped Moti and 
his wife— a kind of jdiysical, tangible peacc^ which seemed to 
annihilate all else, even the heat 

It was after one when he arrived at last at the Taj. The Lloyd- 
Triestino boat Vicioyia was in, and the passengers and their luggage 
cluttered the whole lobby 1 hey wTre a diiferent lot fiom those who 
came on the P and O; they weren’t respectable, hard-wwking 
rather dull jxople simply using up in India forty years of their 
existence between the suburban and small town England where 
they were born and the dubious Paradise of Cheltenham where 
they would die, these passengers were ol every nationality, shrewd 
business men, rich wddows, lading middle aged women with their 
gigolos, crooks and swindlers, Indian Princes and ])oliticians, and 
all manner of adventurers, but they wcic all rich. One saw that at 
once by their manners and their luggage*. Bill’s eye, alw^ays on the 
lookout for adsenlure, regarded them one by one quully, and dis- 
covered here anel there fresh prospects. They were certainly a 
better lot than the outfit with which he came out to India. There 
was a pretty blonde not more, he thought, than twenty-two or three 
who appeared to be traveling with a dark woman a little older. 
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7 hey would, he thought, be working the Maharajah racket— maybe 
chorus girls or girls who had gotten their start in Hollywood and 
were now hunting, on the make before it was too late. And there 
was a handsome woman of thiity-eight or fort\ who spoke Italian 
to her maid. Looking twice at her because the voluptuousness of 
her beauty and the whiteness of her skin demanded a second look. 
Bill thought that she was perhaps past her fust youth— like a full- 
blown magnolia flower. 

If it hadn’t been so hot he would have hern more interested. 
Now his only feeling w’as that the women coidd wait; he wanted a 
couple of cold drinks and some cold lunch. After that he could 
look lor trouble. In the meanwhile, he wanted someone to lunch 
with him, for he haled eating alone, and the obvious person was 
(laroJ if she Jiadn’i a do/er other cngagcinc iits. 

He pushed his wav through the crowd to the telephone. Almost 
at once Carol’s voice came back ovci llie wire. She said, “Come 
on up.*’ 

“I want you to come down for lunch.” 

“It’s too hot.” 

“Oh, conic on dowm. There’s a lot ol new peoj>lc come in on the 
Victoria, They’ll make you laugh.” 

“All right— all right. If you’ll <onir up and enieiiaiii me while 
I dress.” 

“Okay.” 

The sound of her voia made him feel less depressed. Above- 
stairs in her room he found her clad only in a j)ale puik and lace 
affair, silting before the inirioi brushing the streaked hair. 

She said, “IVc just had a sh wer and damn it. I only feel hotter.” 
And before he could sjnak, she said, ‘Tm Idling my hair go back 
to it’s own color. Think it's a good idea?” 

“I do. You’ll look less like a strij) feast anist.” 

“Get yourself a drink and older r'C i gin sling.” 

He opened the door and told Krishna .o fetch the drinks and 
as he came back, she stcKxl uj ^nd he saw' agtiin, with a kind of 
pang, the perfection of the figure which belonged to Olga Janssen, 
Miss Minnesota, Carol Halma. There w'asn’t another like it in the 
world. 

“That,” he said, “is what has always gotten you into trouble.’* 
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"•What?" 

"That figure." 

"You're telling me." She pulled a white skirt over her head, and 
asked, "What have you been doing with yourself?" 

Krishna brought the drinks and Carol put hers on the dressing 
table. She did not seem to mind the presence of the Indian bearer 
in the purple and gold. Bill said, "I’m going to put out a picket 
line carrying signs ‘Miss Carol Halma is unfair to Indian bearers.' " 

"Oh, he’s used to it. It doesn't s*‘em to stir you much.” 

"After all, honey, there arc no mysteries about it for me.” 

"Why, you dirty dog.” 

"You wouldn’t like to begin all over again, by anv chance?” 

She pulled the blouse over her head and said, "Well, sometimes 
I’ve thought of it T might if a tertain party rushed me off my feet 
. . . only I’ve got big Swedish feet and it’s pretty hard to rush me 
off ’em.” Then hex face grew serious. "Anyway, that’s not what I’m 
looking for.” 

"What is Miss Carol Ilalnia nec Olga Janssen looking for?” 

She laughed, "I’ll be God-damned if Miss Carol Halma knows, 
only it’s got to be something new.” She put on hci^hat and two or 
three diamond bracelets 

He said, "Do you haxfe to wear those in the daytime?” 

"I’ve got ’em— why not wcai ’em? 1 never pretended to be re- 
fined, did I?” 

"God knows you never have.” 

"Anyway, I don’t know why you’re dragging me downstairs to 
that lousy dining room. Once upon a time you’d have given plenty 
to lunch up here with me alone.” 

"Maybe I would again ” 

It was true. lie had come upstairs, without any such thought in 
his mind, but while he sat there, drinking and watching her dress, 
the old thing— that odd indefinable thing which had set him off 
long ago— began stirring with life. The thing wdiich attracted him 
was an odd mixture of her beauty, her flat-footed honesty and her 
good humor. Being in love with Carol was always grand fun, like a 
successful party at Coney Island, 

“Oh, no!” she said, "Oh, no. After I’ve taken the trouble to put 
on all my clothes I’m not going to take them all off again. Finish 
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your drink!” She finished her drink and said, “Come on, I*m 
hungry.” 

In the vast dining room with windows looking out over the hot 
bay toward Elephanta, they sat at a table near the door. One of 
the elements which had always drawn th(*m together was the in- 
terest in a spectacle, in j>eople, in all the hub-bub of living; it was 
this which had lured her dowuistair^*, this love of life itself which 
these new people were saiislying. It was a good show — all the new 
people from the Lloyd-Triesiino liner mixed in with the more or 
less permanent Bombay spectacle. 

When they were settled at the table Bill said, “What*s this about 
Stitch Trollope?” 

“Well, her sister got a little stinking on champagne and tried to 
shoot her. It seems the two girls don’t care for each other.” 

“I gathered that after the scene on Jelly's front steps. Where did 
it happen?” 

“At the Maharani’s palace. We wemt up there to play chemin-de’ 
fer. Stitch and the Baroness kept winning and that seemed to burn 
up her sister. So suddenly without any w’arning, she pulls out a 
pearl-handled revolver and fires it. The Baroness knocked it out 
of her hand. It might have hit any of us.” 

“The people you kncjw!” 

She laughed, “T hey wTie your friends first, honey. You intro- 
duced them to me.” 

The handsome v^^omari whom Bill had seen speaking Italian with 
her maid came in and sat near them. The maid was still with her. 
Bill noticed her at once, and Carol asked, “Who’s that one?’' 

“Don’t know. She came in on the Victoria,"' 

“She looks like someone.” 

“Yes.” 

“By the way, the Baroness isn’t so bad.” 

“She’s about the worst thing I’ve run across in a good many 
years.” 

“She managed Stitch’s sister —the only one who could.” 

She looked at him for a moment, “I’ve just discovered something 
about you.” 

“Yes. What?” 
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“You said my figure was the source of all my troubles. Well, 
you’ve got a worse source of troubles than just your figure. The 
tro?ible with you is that you've got to have everybody like you. 
You start off as everybody’s best friend and it doesn’t mean a 
damned thing, and then when they make demands on you, you just 
aren’t there." 

"Good- time Chari id” he laughed. 

"Yes, honey, that’s it. If you don’t like the Baroness, kick her in 
the pants but don’t act as if you were crazy about her when you’re 
with her.” 

"She amuses me and by nature I’m kind." 

"Yes, part of that may be true — the kind part. But you’re damned 
lazy too. You can’t always be amused just at the moment it 
suits you." 

"I’m a heel. Okay, I’m a heel." 

She did not protest. She made no attempt to deny it. "Yes, honey, 
you arc. One ol the worst Everybody thinks you a dream — so atti ac- 
tive, so pleasant, so amusing, so kind, and by God, inside there isn’t 
a damned thing." 

Slowly the banter had become serious. In the beautiful face there 
came a look which he had nc\cr seen there bdou‘ Somehow it 
•was related to that Carol he did not know, the stranger he had 
divined as he stood watching her in the doorway. Now she was 
looking out of the wnndow across the hot harbor toward Ekphanta. 
Quickly he studied the face, and the idea came to him that she was 
changing, that before very long the Carol he had mairitd, the 
Carol he had loved briefly as much as he had ever Lned any 
woman, was slipping away. It was as if the old face were fading 
and a new one laking its place 

Then a new thought came to her and she said, "That’s what was 
the matter •until our marriage. 1 got (harmed and fell for your 
front. 1 thought I’d find something Ixliind it - l)ut when I opened 
the door there wasn’t any tiling there— just a false front." 

"Lay off me" inside he was scjuuming Ilis soul was suddenly 
like a worm with a jiin thrust thiougli it. He was annoyed, but 
he was not suffering. lie was irritated, but he was not touched very 
deeply. In an odd way, he was afraid, or at least uneasy — ^why he 
could not say. 
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She laughed. "Okay, 111 lay ofiE you. Let’s talk about something 
else.” 

It was the first time they had ever come near to a quarrel, now 
when a quarrel no longer meant anything as lovers or as man and 
wife. Then he knew suddenly why he was so uneasy and afraid. 
She had never seemed to him so attractive, so lovable as slie was in 
that moment as she sat turned away from him a little, looking 
across the hot bay toward the island of Elcphanta. He thought, 
"My Godl What’s going on here?” And at the same time he heard 
her saying, "What’s the news of your filciid, Merrill? You haven’t 
said anything about him.” 

He prodded liis spirit and said, "He’s bcttci. We talked about 
you. He’s coming to live at the Taj.” 

"What did he say?” 

"He said you were a fine big handsome girl.” 

"Nutsl” 

He grinned, "Well, that’s what lie said.” He was having his turn 
now. He knew he had hurt her vanity. She did not caie whether 
people thought >he was beautiful She wanted admiration for 
other qualities wdiich jierhaps she had never had. He felt a sudden 
impulse to go on being disagreealik, simply to get back at her 

"Well, what I told you was ttue. Your figure is your own worst 
enemy. Nobody can ever see past it.” 

"You bastard.” 

He laughed and after a little silence she asked, "When is he 
coming?” 

‘ I don’t know. ’ 

And then an t xtraordin ^ry thought came to liim, a solution to 
all the worry and lesponsibility for Butk Memll Carol was just 
the one to take care ol him, to show him a good time. Her spirit, 
her health could cany anyone through. People were alwrays feeding 
ofl her, usually sciubby, defeated people like Stitch Trollope and 
Ml. Rotlivala and the Baroness B’uk would be a real job lor her, 
and he’d be worth the effo’ t Carol was better equipped than him' 
self to teach Buck to enjoy himsell. The thought left him delighted 
and filled with a sensation of relief. 

"I’ll let you know the moment he appears. We’ll go on a party.” 
And almost at once he was sorry that he had spoken. It was au 
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old trick and an old habit— to speak without first counting ten. 
Usually it did not matter, but this time it seemed an error, an 
important error. 

Then he saw the Baroness coming in, dressed in a preposterous 
costume o£ white china silk and wearing a topee with a white scarf 
hanging down the back. It was extraordinary how much thought 
and eflort went in the elaborate clothes which covered the fat mis- 
shapen body. Caiol saw her at the same time and together they 
watched her make her ^ay to the table where the Italian woman 
was seated with her maid 1 he two women greeted each other with 
a certain stiflness and the Baroness sat down. The table was too 
far away for Carol or Bill to hear what was said, but they wcie 
both listening. 

"Now we can find out w'ho she is," said Bill. 

"Who wants to know?" 

"1 do. Why shouldn't I?" 

"You mean- ‘Now I’ll get a kno^k-down to her' Well* good 
luck, Charlie. Only I wouldn't get too mixed up with that outfit ” 

"Why?" 

"It smells bad." 

At the same moment, they saw Mrs Trollope come in and join 
the women at the table. They saw' Mrs. Trollope being introduced 
to the Italian woman and her maid and saw the quick blight look 
of admiration in her tired grren eyes for the warm smoldering 
beauty of the woman Stitch had a w’hole new costume, a rathci 
mannish and \ery smart suit of heavy oyster white Chinese silk, 
wnth a panama hat ornamented with a pert, dark green feather. 
At the moment all the weariness seemed gone out of her. She 
seemed ten years younger. 

Bill said, "Stitch is all dicssed up. Looks like a diffcTent woman." 

“It's money, honey," said Carol. "All the money she's made since 
she took up with me that day at the races. Money and getting away 
from that tart sifter of hers." She sighed, finished her coflee and 
lit a cigarette. "But it won’t last. I can’t go on bringing her luck 
forever and no matter how much she makes she'll always spend 
more than she’s got. She's like that— born under the wrong sign. 
There's nothing to do about it." 

Bill looked at her, troubled again. Funny that he had always 
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thought her dumb. He looked out of the window. In the haze of 
heat from the bay, the sacred island of Elephanta had turned 
misty and unsubstantial as a mirage. Bill thought, “Something very 
queer is happening to me or to somebody around here.** 

It was true that Mrs. Trollope was riding on the crest of the 
wave. It had all begun with that chance meeting at the race 
course and gone on from there. It was as if Miss Carol Halma had 
brought her inexhaustible luck. She had won money at the races, 
more money the same night at Jelly's and finally more money at 
the party her sister gave in the gaudy pink palace on Malabar Hill 
—a party adorned dubiously by the same set which had gone to 
Jellaporc's all night cocktail party. 

About twice a year the JMaharani of Chandragar “threw** a 
party, once in the autumn when she catnc back from Ootacarnund 
and once just before the rainy season began and she left for the 
hills. She no longer spent even a day in ilic vState of Chandragar 
itself. It had always bored her as an Australian of wild, uncertain 
parentage, to live in seini-purdah surrounded by a zenana of women 
who could barely read and write and spent their time eating or 
being massaged and oiled: and for a long time now she had had 
no choice in the matter. From tlie very beginning she had been a 
source of trouble to the State and now that she was a widow, the 
Dewan quietly made it iuij)ossiblc for her to rt lurn. So nowadays 
she lived between Malabar Hill and a bungalow in Ootacarnund 
which, luckily, shr- owned outright. 

The party she gave this time w^as an “extra" party, given not in 
honor of the sister who wns visiting her but in the hope of winning 
back some of the money she had lost at Jcllaporc's pleasure house 
before she Ix'came too tipsy to play any longer. The gamble turned 
out to be a failure, for in her own shabby palace she had simply 
gone on losing. She couldn’t afford to lose and when she saw inost 
of her losings going to her sisiei something like a brainstorm 
occurred inside the blonde head that was filled mostly with cham- 
pagne, bon-bons and caviar. At five o’clock in the morning, she 
calmly, if unsteadily, opened her gold bag, took out a liny pearl- 
handled pistol and aimed it at Mrs. Trollope. There were no very 
complicated motives behind the act. The sisters had always hated 
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each other. Champagne and the disaster of losing twenty thousand 
rupees moved Nellie Chandragar to achieve peace of mind in the 
simplest way she could think of- by shooting her sister. 

Luckily, she was drunk and the Baroness, with a bar-room 
^igility, bad the quickness of mind to push the muzzle of the pistol 
Upward so that the bullet only chipped a couple of rock crystal 
pendants off the chandelier above the chemin-de’fer table and 
harmlessly pierced the pink and gilt ceiling. And then the Baroness, 
with a stiengtfi remarkable in so elderly a woman, disarmed her 
and ordered the servants to put her to bed. The Maharani went 
away like a punished child, crying hysterically that she was sorry 
and ashamed. Then the game went on and when it was finished, a 
little after the sky over Malabar Hill was bright pink with the 
reflected glow of sunrise, Mrs. Trollope rose from the ubic. another 
thirty-nine thousand rupees richer. 

It was the Baroness who suggested that she return wdth her 
spoils to the barren grandeur of the Taj Mahal Hotel. She said, 
*‘You can't go on Icc\ing in dc same house vit a voinan who vants 
to keel you ” 

Mrs. Trollope said not to be alarmed because this attempt wasn't 
the first. It had happened several times, first when she w^as a little 
girl and Nelly tried to diown her by pushing her under a waterfall 
in New South Wales. 

And then Carol had urged her to leave and go to the Taj Mahal. 
“You have plenty of money now," she said, “it’ll last a long time 
if you take care of it ” And immediately Mis. Tiollope thought it 
an excellent idea. 

So the Baroness and Carol helped her to pack her belongings in 
the worn Vuition hags~and sent a boy for the Mahaiani’s Rolls 
Royce. They had more champagne to cclcbiaie the migration and 
about nine o'clock they set (>ut for the hotel. 

The champagne had done its work and whatever barriers of 
pride or breeding oi prejudice had separated the three were now 
gone. The Baroness no longer seemed a fat and preposterous and 
exotic insect. She had sa\ed the life of Mrs. Trollope and the feud 
between them w^as dead, at least temporaril). Mis. liollope was 
escaping and c\eryonc was enjoying the lark. 

The Baroness, taking Mis. Trollope's hand in her fat, be-ringed 
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one, said, “Und now, dear, everyting is going to be vunderfut 
Dis Carol, she brings luck, hein? She change everyting. Never you 
vorry. you girls. De Baroness vill look oud for you.’* Her voice was 
hoarse with champagne. Carol's head was clear enough to think, 
“She’s exactly like a bull-fiog.*’ 

“You see, girls,*' the Baroness continued, “if you ever ged into 
trouble, I can geeve you a job. I’ve god a whole suing of night clubs 
in Budapest and Cairo and Paris and Milano. Dey make de 
Baroness plenty money, ha! ha!** 

“That’s swell,” said Carol. “Wc’ll count on you, won’t we. 
Stitch?” 

1 he old woman, wagging her head, said, “You can gount on de 
Baroness. She never led ennybody down ” 

“Sure,” said Carol, “1*11 be the hostess and Stitch can run the cash 
register in the bar.** 

1 he Baroness thought this a good idea. “Sure,” she said, “a great 
team. Ask Jcllapore. He knows my places. He’s spent plenty money 
dere. We godda dress up Mrs. TYoilope. SJie*s god style. I know 
how ve dress liei -very smart— 'it a sort of vemale dinner jacket 
\it a monocle.** 

“Sure,” said Mrs. Trollope, “that’s it.** She was listening, but her 
mind was elsewheic, considering all the tlrngs she was going to 
do with the money which I^atc had taken so ironically from the 
sister she hated because she had been once, a Ix ug time ago. very 
beautilul, like a loxely Jersey cow. Slic would get a lot of new 
dollies and write to London and see about getting some of her 
jewelry out of j^awn, and if die went on winning with the capital 
she already had, slic and Tirol would go back to America by way 
of Singapore, Saigon, S^d H’y and Hawaii: maybe by that time, 
Carol might want to go to Hollywood and then something might 
turn up. Now that she w^as licc oi Ncllv and had money in her bag, 
anything could happen. She couldn’t look at Carol without wanting 
to ciy. She was like a goddess, not only in beauty, but because since 
slie had come into her life at that table in the Taj Mahal bar, 
everything had changed. I'o hell with |im Trollope now. He 
could rot in Brixton jail. She thought, “l*ve entered a new cycle 
of life. The stars have changed. 1 knew it was coming.” The first 
thing on the list of new plans was to go to a fortuneteller. 
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Beside her the Baroness was happy, for she was enjoying one of 
the rare moments in her gaudy, bedraggled life when she did not 
feel alone. She had first become conscious of her ugly face and 
dumpy body as a child of four, long ago in Prague, when she had 
been knocked about, snubbed, mistreated. Long ago as a young 
woman she had crystallized out of a dull unhappy existence a simple 
and diiect philosophy—that she must have money because money 
gave you the powci which otherwise had been denied her. It was 
an excellent substitute for beauty and charm and culture. For 
nearly forty years she had gone ahead ruthlessly— organizing, ac- 
quiring money, achieving power, in any way her shrewd, un- 
scrupulous head could invent. Even the War hadn’t knocked her 
business on the head, fur during the four years she had earned a 
fine return as head of a small net-work of female spies. She was 
rich now, and powerful. But all her life she had wanted only one 
thing, and that was that people should be nice to her. And this, for 
which at times she would have given all her money and her power, 
had been denied her, save lor a half dozen times like this moment 
when she sat between Carol and Stitch Trollope, liding back from 
Malabar Hill to the Taj Mahal. 

And so the trio, still gay and full of champagne, had arrived at 
last to encounter Bill in the big lobby of the liotcl on his way to 
visit Buck Merrill. The Baroness saw him slip away quickly and 
thought shrewdly, “He’s worse than Mrs. H rollopc. She calls names, 
but lie smiles and is kind and then gets out horn under.’* A hard 
life had taught her a gn^at deal about people. 

When he had gone, Carol went with Stitch to the desk and ar- 
ranged for a loom with a view not of the bay and the Naricd 
islands, but on the city side with a view" of the Readymonev build- 
ing; it would make her money last a little longer. Mrs. Trollope 
didn’t mind. She had escaped from Nelly and was near to her 
touchstone Caiol. 

Carol and the Baroness, still under the impetus of the cham- 
pagne, went up to the room and, to celebrate the event, offered to 
help her unpack, but Mrs. Trollope, conscious of the shabbiness of 
her clothing, refused, saying that they all needed sleep and that it 
was already too hot to make such an effort. 

When they had gone, she had a shower, tcx)k out another shabby 
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tropical suit, donned it and quickly went out straight to the Army 
and Navy Stores. There she found a new costume and a suit which 
pleased her (she was easy to fit; she had the figure of an undevel- 
oped young girl of sixteen). Then she was measured and ordered 
eight day dresses and four more suits. She selected seven hats that 
suited her and bought two dozen pairs of silk stockings, five pairs 
ol shoes, five dozen expensive handkerchiefs and several outfits of 
imported French underwear. From the Army and Navy Stores she 
went straight to a decaying old house in Calaba on the bay. 

It was a big house surnmnded by an imjiosing garden and had 
been made over by Mr. lioilivala, who owned it together with 
about one-tenth of Bombay, into fiats. She went through the 
garden gate and straight up the stairs to the third floor where she 
knocked on a door wliich bore tire ‘iign “Rama and Paravati— 
Astrologers and Foriurictclleis.” The d(»or was opened by a lean 
middle-aged man with gray eyes set oddly in a \eiy dark skin, the 
eyes of some Cockney sergeant who a generation or two before, 
had spent a night with a swecpc'r girl in a cantonnuait in the 
Central Provinces. He was Rama. He remembered her at once as 
the sister of the Maharani of Chancliagar. who also came to see 
him. He was a man who lorgot very little. 

Leading her into a dark, curtained room smelling of intense, he 
sat down at a teak wood table, took out a ball of crystal and went 
to work. 

It was very successful. He was a wonderful fortuneteller. He 
told her everythin: sh» wanted to heat— tl»at she had entered a 
new cycle, that there was a person near her wh<;sc influence was of 
the greatest importance because he or she (he could nor quite 
divine which) was a bring/T of luck The re were, however, two 
influences which were bad, both of them male, one a little dark 
man (Mr. Botlivala, said Mrs. Trollope to herself), and the other a 
good-looking blonde man, \ery plausible and charming, but not to 
be trusted. (“That,” she thought, * voiild be Bill WainwTight.”) 
She paid him out ol the shrinking roll of ruj^ee notes and went 
away to the taxicab which she had kept waiting. 

It seemed to her that as she left her feet did not strike the 
garden path beneath the jjcppcr trees. It was as if she floated out 
of the house, la the assurance and satisfaction provided by the 
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conference with Mr. Rama, the weariness of twenty-four sleepless 
hours utterly vanished. She felt young again and even gay as she 
had been long ago in the lumber camp in the bush, before she was 
sent to London to school to be made into a lady and met Jim who 
was now in Brixton, and before she discovered how cruel and 
bitter life might be. God was lewarding hei, after all. for all her 
sufferings She had even escaped that awful and bitter loneliness 
that had possessed her for so long. All on account of Carol Halma. 

“Caroll*’ her heart sang, ‘‘Caroll Carol!'* And for a second she 
again went through the strange experience of feeling that she was 
Carol Halma, that somehow her own skinny, mannish figure had 
been transformed into the lovely body of the gill, that body which 
Bill had said was the source of all hei troubles. 

All the wa) baik to the hotel, her heait sang, and when she 
arrived in her room, she found a note from the Baroness. It was 
WTitten in Fiench, \er> bad French, even Mrs. Trollope out of her 
boarding school leaching was aw’^arc of how bad it wras The 
Baroness asked her to lunch to meet the Maieliesa Carviglia “The 
Marchesa,'* the Baroness wrote fwith the wiong decent), “is an 
old friend of mine. She worked lor me once 1 thin^. you will find 
her very sympathetic “ 

And so she found herself at lunch in her new clothes with the 
Baroness, the Marclusa and hci maid Ha\ing been brought up in 
the Australian Bush and having had a share pusher lor a husband, 
Mrs. Trollojie liad nicountcred in her time a good man) unsavory 
characters, ind so at the lunch she began to siis|xet a gieat many 
things She discovered that the Marchc'^a had once been a very 
beautiful woman, and tliat she had also been, and still w^a^i, very 
stupid. She discovered also tlial the Baroness bad some invstcnous 
power over h^r, and that, with a look of shness in the green eyes, 
she kept reminding the Mareliesa of the power It was a cat and 
mouse gamt‘. But most important of all, Mrs l»ollopc began to 
suspect what the profession of the Baroness really was. It certainly 
was not spying. 

The next day Bill went to lunch at Government House. He had 
no desire to go but there was no way out Some friend in England* 
who he did not know, had written to arrange that he be asked 
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to Itinch, and so the business had to be gone through; it did not 
matter that the Governor o£ the Bombay Prevsidency had never 
heard of him and was not the least interested, and it did not 
matter iliat Bill himself liatcd the idea of putting on his best 
clothes and spending two good hours out of his life making con- 
versation between two strange women whom he would very likely 
find dull and whom he would never meet again. It was one of the 
things which had to be done. 

On arriving lie found the paity exactly as he expected— the 
Governor’s wife and a congregation of middle-class English tourists 
and Bombay business men and their wives. He found it very 
diilicult to tell one from another excej)t for one strange female 
diessed in the lobes f)[ a Buddhist monk and a very sprightly old 
lady of eight} -seven traveling with a companion, wlio kept telling 
everyone her great age and leading them np to the observation 
that she was a rcniarkahh' woman to be making a trip round the 
world at hei age. And il)en at the sante inomfin Irom one door the 
Governor canu’ in. a small, cold little man, with a preoccupied air 
— ai that time the lenorists were alter him— and irom the other 
the handsome Jialian woman who was prescnt(‘d to the (governor 
by his wife as the Marchese Generalissimo Carviglia’s wife. “You 
remember, John, General-Commander Carv iglia who visited Maltsi 
while we w^re there." 

“Of course," said the Ciovernor, who did not lemcmber at all. 
And then past the tall Sikh guaids in red and gtdd, they w^ent in to 
lunch. 

It was hot, for Govcinmenf House lay on the edge of the muggy 
bay just at the loot of Mai bar Hill. Bill found himself between 
the strangely ('osiuinccl iemale and the Maichesa Carviglia. Hoping 
to save the best lor the last, lie turned to the lemalc lama. 

She presented a reniaikable appearance. Hei face was long and 
lean, with jirotrucling teeth and very thin hair, and she was dressed 
loosely in w^hat might liave been calh*d an adaptation of a Buddhist 
monk’s robe. It had long and w’as belted by a yellow cord. 

On top of this she wore an extraordinary amount of Indian art 
jew^clry which made a clanking noise every time she moved. 

She turned out to be the sister of a Duke and lived most of the 
time in a cell in a Buddhist monastery in Bengal. There seemed 
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to be no impropriety in the arrangement, although all the other 
occupants were monks. When she traveled, she told him, she 
always lay down and slept on the station platforms along with the 
coolies and sweeper women. This, she said, was very good for the 
soul. Within a few years she would, she said, be entirely above 
discomfort and so very near to Nirvana. As a young woman she 
had, she told him, lived a very worldly life, frequenting balls and 
Bohemian studios. Then a disappointment in lo\e turned her 
thoughts in a more spiritual direction and on a visit to her dear 
cousin Lord Curzon, at the time he was Viceroy, she had embraced 
the Buddhist faith. Since then she had been completely happy. 

“Like a cow,’* thought Bill, who aloud, said, “All this is very 
interesting.” 

Then she opened her robe and from some plate inside brought 
out several rather greasy tracts published by the All World Buddhist 
Society and presented him with them. He thanked Iier and thrust 
them into his coat pocket. When the whole tabic turned as if at a 
given signal, he found himself talking to the Marchesa. 

Almost at once he became aware of two things— first, that her 
beauty, only a little faded, was of an extraordinary, voluptuous 
sort. She had enormous black eyes with fantastically long lashes, 
an ivoiy white skin and very beautiful hands with nails done in a 
curious acid shade of magenta-scarlet. The aura was one of mingled 
vicioiisness and stupidity. The attraction was one of mingled ex- 
citement and repulsion. She was, he thought, rather like an un- 
healthy tropical plant, like the legendary Upa'^ trcc^ winch poisoned 
you as you lay sleeping in the shelter of its branches. The second 
discovery was that she spoke only Italian and French and her 
French was as bad as his own. 

After they had struggled foi a time over the bumps of countless 
misunderstandings arising from the lack of a (ominoii language, 
he mentioned the Baroness and almost at once a ( hangc came over 
the woman. For the first time she displayed animation and interest. 
A dull fire smoldered in the black eyes and a faint color appeared 
beneath the water-lily skin. In bad French she said, “ riic Baroness 
is no friend of mine. I knew her once in Paris— not very well.” 

“I know what you mean,” said Bill. “She is everybody’s most 
intimate friend.” He supposed that she had forced herself on the 
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Marchcsa as she had upon himself and Carol and Mrs. Trollope 
and Jellapore. She had, of course, the hide of a rhinoceros. 

The Marchcsa grew more vehement. ‘ You must not believe any- 
thing she says. She is a wicked woman who makes up stories about 
people— evil, malicious stories.” 

That Bill could not doubt. One needed only to glance to dis- 
cover that she was evil. Still, it was odd that only yesterday the 
Marchesa and the Baroness had been lunching together apparently 
in perfect amity. 

"She is a witch,” said the Marchesa Carviglia, "But let's not talk 
about her. She upsets one’s digestion.” 

And then he was made awai e by the tinkling of the jewelry on the 
Duke’s Buddhist sister that they were rising from the table. The 
Governor having finished one of the most odious of the tasks 
required by his position— that of entertaining people who brought 
letters— excused himself on the pietext that he had a terribly busy 
afternoon before him (overshadowed always by the possibility of 
being shot or blown up) and left ttie room, relinquishing the task 
of entertaining the strange assortment of guests to the long-suffer- 
ing wife who had largely made his career by being patient with 
bores. 

Then came the part of the official luncheon which Bill designated 
as the “hanging around.” This consisted of making dull conversa- 
tion with jx'ople who bored you and whom you would never see 
again, who stayed long as possible in order to have a good story 
for the suburban bridge parties when they retuinfd home For 
Bill there wasn’t much choice. It was netessary to remain for at least 
fifteen minutes, and lor tha* period he found himself again with 
the Marchesa. I'he conversation wasn’t very interesting and he 
found himself wishing that he knew Italian well enough to divine 
a little of her background and origin. It was extraordinary how 
much accent and grammar and the oirn ol phrases could reveal of 
people’s background and character. Speaking badly another lan- 
guage was like wearing a doiiiiiio and mask. 

After exactly fifteen minutes he said good-bye to the Governor’s 
wife, who was beginning to look pale and shaken. As he said 
good-bye to the Marchesa, the long white fingers with the magenta 
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nails held his hand for a long time, and a soft look came into the 
opaque eyes. 

“You must look me up at the Taj," slie said. "Very soon." 

“Of course," said Bill and to himself he said, "Wheel That's 
progress." 

The garden of Government House, pitched toward the sun at 
the foot of Malabar Hill, seemed to trap the heat. The red cannas 
which filled the beds in front of the verandah and the red tunics of 
the tall Sikh guards looked hot. Going out to lunch in Bombay 
was always a horror because it meant that you liad to return in 
the heat between two and three in the afternoon. His white c ostume 
began to wilt and shrivel but at the moment he did not mind. He 
suspected that things were beginning to happen, the way they 
happened in the East, where the heat seemed to speed up and 
exaggerate e\ery process ol lile, even to liuman contacts What was 
happening he did not quite know, but the set-uj) looked very 
promising— the Baroness, the Marchesa, Carol, Mrs 'Fiollope, per- 
haps now even Buck. For the first time he was not sorry tlial Hinkle 
was oft shooting in Burma. Business could go to the devil when 
life was so much more entertaining. The strang^ iiniiing hand- 
clasp of the Marchesa had produced a kind of e\citcnient he had 
not experienced in a long time, if indeed he had ever experienced 
it. He knew by now that she was made for one thing and that was 
certainly not conversation. But it was Carol he wanted to see. For 
twenty-four hours, since their siightl) acid lunch, he had neither 
seen her nor heard from her. When he was witli lu r life seemed to 
take on a tiew savor, even when she was disagreeable. 

He had meant to go at once to his room and have a shower and 
sleep until the heat had abated a little, but when he stopped at 
the desk to ask for mail or messages, the clerk said, "A Mr, Merrill 
who said he was a friend of yours has come iri. T gave him the 
room next to yoi rs. I hope T haven’t done wrong." 

“No, you were perfectly right." 

He took the letters which had come in on the Victoria and 
glanced through them. There were three from London and two 
from New York and one, a message by hand, from the Company's 
office. He didn't trouble to open them. It was extraordinary how 
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remote the western world had suddenly become. It was no longer 
of any importance. It had become hazy like Elephanta in the 
heat of the mid-alternoon. That, he knew by experience, was what 
you might call the second stage. 

The great jail-like corridois were cool after the heat of the 
streets. Wearily and with unselfishness he passed the door of his 
own loom and went to (he loom which Merrill had taken. He 
knocked on the door and a voice which he recognized with a sud- 
den si art of astonishment said, '*Come in.*' 

It was Caiol’s \oi(e and as he opened the door he saw her bend- 
ing over a suitcase taking out articles of clothing. She looked hot 
and uncomfortable. The streaked hair was all in disorder and as 
she turned toward liiin, he saw that her face was covered with small 
beads of perspiration. Lying on ihe bed was Buck Merrill, his face 
white and shaken. He was just recovenng from one of his attacks. 

For a moment the sjicctack left Bill stranded- (>arol, who never 
rose if she coidd help it until the cool of the evening, working in 
the suffocating heat of mid-afternoon foi a man she had seen but 
once before in her life. 

Buck nodded at him and tried to grin. He was dressed in a 
shabby suit ol white duck that had turned yellow from years of 
punishment by the dhohi. Ihe suitcase out of which Carol was 
lemoving a nondescript set of clothes, was a cheap paper affair, 
badl) woin, of ilic sort the villagers carried when they went on a 
journey. 

Bill a'tked, sh>l). “How an vou feeling?^ 

“Better, thanks,” said Buck. “ 1 he last day or two it hasn't lasted 
as long." 

Caiol looked uj) from tl.^ drawei she w^as filling with Buck's 
clothes. “I lound him in tlic hall Uaiiiiig against the railing. Some- 
body had to look after Inni, so 1 came along.” 

So that was it. Bill hit suddenlv angrv. It wasn't jealousy. It 
was anger, and injured \anit) She hid ne\eT taken any trouble 
over himself, and now she wms looking after Buck as if he were a 
baby. Vdy likdv she’d w^aiUvi there in tlie hall for him to come 
along. But that was too absurd. She ceruldn’t have known when 
Bill was coming to the hotel. Then suddenly he was ashamed of 
himself. 
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Carol closed one of the drawers with a bang. "Where have you 
been all day?" 

"Working . . . and I went to the Government House for lunch.” 

"Who was there?” 

"Nobody . . . except the Italian woman who lunched with 
Stitch and the Baroness.” 

"Snobl” She pushed her hair back from her blue eyes and asked, 
"What was she like?” 

He told her frankly, caddishly, everything about the Marthesa, 
even to the prolonged handclasp at their parting "She*s a very 
handsome woman,” he said, "1 could go for her.” He said it to 
annoy Carol. 

He failed. She only laughed and said, “I know the camellia type- 
cool and \icious and a little too ripe. Getting to be an old lecher. 
It isn’t time >et. You’re too young.” 

That he failed to anno) her made him angry again. 

Buck sat up suddenly, "What about a drink?” he asked. 

"It’s on me/’ said Carol "I want to gi\e you b(>)s a party.” 

"No,” said Bill, "the first drink of the new lilc is on me ” 

"Okay,” said Caiol. 

Bill opened the door and called to Silas who sat cioss legged 
outside the door ot his own room and told him to bring the drinks, 
lie had barely closed the door when there was a knock and to 
Carol’s, "Come in,” the door opened and Mrs 7 rollopr aj>pearcd. 

"My servant said you were all in here. May I com<^ in'^” 

"Sure,” said Carol, "We’re having a chink. Do vou know Mr. 
Merrill— Mrs. Irollope. You’re both friends oi Bills” 

Mrs. Trollope smiled but it was a pinched barren smile. Some- 
thing came into tlie room with her, something ai once indefinable, 
unnamcable, but none the less acute She sinikd, but it was as if the 
smile were wrenched out of the depths of her soul With the (piick- 
ncss of a serpent she look in the scene— Buck sitting on the bed. 
Bill leaning against the old-1 ashioned w\ashstand and Carol stand- 
ing between the bureau and the half-unpacked suitcase In her 
pursuit she had blundered into an atmosphere, a world in which 
she had no part, a world which was in a way beyond her under- 
standing. It was as if a wall of glass or crystal separated her from 
the other three. She was in the same room with them; she could 
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reach out and touch them, yet for the moment there was no means 
of communication. Something new had come into her relationship 
with Carol, and she herself, with her odd abnormal brain knew 
what it was, without knowing. She knew then, long before any of 
the others divined anything. 

Carol too was aware of the thing which came into the roora» 
changing and complicating the whole* atmosphere. She stiffened 
and turned cold without quite knowing why, except that in her 
brain a voice said, "She’s been following me. Spying on me. Fnn 
is fun, but that’s something I won’t tolerate." 

For Mrs. Trollope, her face now h'athery and gray, an eternity 
passed in that second of understanding. During that second as she 
stood with her back to the door, her heart missed a beat or tw'O* 

Drsly she said, "T’d lo\e a diink." 

"I’Jl send for it as soon as Silas comes hack," said Rill. 

Buck Merrill gave iict a cigarette and liglitecl it for her, and then 
suddenly there seemed no place* for tlic'm to go. Carol went on 
witli the unpacking, but tJiat did not lung to help the silence. It 
was Mrs. Trollope w’ho broke it In sasing, "1 he Marchesa’s hus- 
band, it seems, is a big hoy in the Fanist organi/ation. She’s been 
to Government House and she’s going to Delhi to stay with the 
Viceroy." 

"I sat next to her at lunch today." said Bill. "I should say that 
she’s not quite bright." 

Carol looked up from her nearly finished task. "But sexy, accord^ 
ing to Bill, the cad. 

"She's not so bad," said Mrs. Trollope. "She’s good-natured, 
anyway." 

Then Bill explained to Buck about the Baroiicss. Silas brought 
in the drinks and depaned (o bring another for Mrs. Trollope. 

"What is the Marchesa?” asked Bill. "Is she Italian?" 

"No," said Mrs. Trollope, "she’s l?\antiiie. . . 

"And lush,” added Carol, putting away the last of Buck’s sarongs 
and closing the drawer. Thc>» she turned toward tliem and said, 
"And now what do wt do?" It was necessary^ to do something. They 
all knew it. The atmosphere had become intolerable. 

"There’s always the races," said Bill, and at the suggestion Mrs. 
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Trollope relaxed and brightened perceptibly. “We could all go to 
the bar and have a drink and then go.” 

“All but Mr. Merrill,” said Carol, “maybe he doesn’t feel well 
enough.” 

Buck grinned, “I could stand ii,” he said. “Fm all right as soon 
as It’s over. Fm usually good lor another day or two.” 

As if by a common plan, they finished their diinks and went 
downstairs. Once outside of the fc'ur walls of the barely furnished 
room, the tension disappeared and i kind of hysteiical gayeiy took 
its place. The bar was crowded with the passengers from the 
Victoria and swarms ol tourists from a cruise shi[> wliieh had just 
come in, mostly middle-aged and elderly spinsters and widows who 
sat for a long time over one dangerous gin hzz, watching tlu* wicked 
life of the East. 

“Tomorrow morning,” said Bill to Burk, “w^ Ve going to the 
Army and Na\y Stores and buy you an elegant trousseau. You 
can't lead a fast life in those sickly dungarees. And the trousseau 
is going to be paid lor out of the funds of the Amalgamated Oil 
Companies.” 

“No,” said Buck. 

“Yes,” said Bill, “it'll go in my expense account. Nothing will 
please my old man more than to know that a little ol his crooked 
money w\'is going to So good a cause. He’s already beginning to 
give away millions to appease his bad Methodist conscitrce.” He 
ordered another gm sling and added. “It's wonderful how riih 
men grow pious as the grave draws near.” 

Because of the heat, they took twro taxicabs to the races; Carol 
and Buck went in one and Bill and Mrs. I'lollopc in tlic other. It 
was not wlat Bill had wanted or planned, but somehow it had 
happened, lu did not tpiitc know how. !1 Carol had arranged it, 
she did it w iili great deftness. It wasn't only that he himself wanted 
to be with (knol, but the arrangement put Mis. 1 tollope, who had 
had the same idea, into a iiast\ mood. He had seen her depressed 
and elated, he had seen her angry with the Baroness but he had 
never yet si’cii hir sulky, and it was not a pretty spectacle. She w^as 
petty, like a spoiled child, and curiously enough, more feminine 
than he had ever known her to be. On the way she complained of 
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the heat, of the way the taxi driver drove, of the smells from the 
beach and presently she said, “1 don’t know why in hell 1 ever 
came here anyway. I hate the East.” 

She did know why she came — because broke and with her life 
in ruins, she was homing for Aiistialia. And she was in Bombay 
because she hadn’t money enough for her fare the whole way to 
Sydney and she had slopped off lioj)ing lo get it from her sister. 
And now that she had the money, not from her sister but f^'oin gam- 
bling, she did not want to lea\e Bombay because Carol was there, 
and suddenly she couldn’t imagine a life, }iowe\er luxurious, 
which did not include Carol. It would be no life at all. 

She varied her coniplaiiit'* only to ask, “Wlio is this Mr. Merrill?” 

Bill, hot and anno)ed l)y her mood, told her as bricdly as pos^ 
sible about Buck, and when he had (inishcd, she said with a curl 
of the lip, ”Oh, a niissiona^ ).*' 

“No,” said Bill, and tried to explain lo her that he was a kind 
of combination of doctor, educator and agricultural agent. But 
this made no imjnession. She only said, “A missionary is a mis- 
sionary — 1 know tlu kind.” 

I'hen Bill, wdro was always polite, always good-natured, said 
abruptly, “Jt isn’t just the* same and to lie'll with you.” To which 
Mrs. lYollope replied, “Shut your mouth. 1 won’t be .^worn at.” 

“You wdll,” said Rill lighting a cigarette, ' unless )ou change 
your disposition.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with my disposition.” 

And after that they i.lid not speak again and she sat, her lips set 
in a liard line, hjokiiig out of ihc window at the bay. At the race 
course she got out first and without sj>eaking to him walked to 
the gale while he paid the la .i, impati(*nt because he look so long 
to have a fifty rujiec note changed. 

Inside, Carol and Buck wxie waiting for them in the shade of a 
jacqneraiida tree. Tlic'y were laughing at something and it struck 
Bill suddenly that Merrill seemed a dilh'rcnt man from the ill, 
gray-faced fellow lie had seen lying or. the bed in the hotel a little 
more than an hour be lore. 1 b worn, shabby yellow clothes weie 
the same but the man inside them w’as changed. He seemed to 
stand a little more erect and in the pale cheeks a faint color — the 
merest shadow erf the old ruddiness — had appeal ecL As Bill and 
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Mrs. Trollope approached the pair— Mrs. Trollope hurrying and 
walking ahead as though she were not with him — two thoughts 
occurred lo him, one, an old thought, that it was remarkable the 
eflFect Carol had upon men, and the other, that she was taking 
Buck over and showing him a good time, without even being 
asked to do it. It had just happened. It was as if the whole affair 
had been taken out of his hands, and now that it had happened 
he did not like it. 

They were laughing, it seemed, because Carol had just shown 
him the Baroness and Mr. Botlivala who, Carol said, looked like 
a pair of beetles equipped with racing glasses. The Baroness had 
added to her white costume and topee a shooting stick, which she 
had discovered was a smart bit of equipment carried by most of 
the Government people and their wives. And Carol too was 
amused, although she said nothing of it, by the astonishment of 
Mr. Botlivala at the sight of her in the company of a man so 
shabbily dressed as Merrill, so shabbily dressed that Mr. Botlivala 
had not even considered him a menace and so showed no interest. 
It was the Baroness who displayed shrewdness and curiosity. No 
sooner had she been introduced than she began asking direct ques- 
tions of Merrill. Where did he come from? How long did he mean 
to stay in Bombay? Where was he living? What did he do? 

Buck had answered her as quietly and directly as possible, a 
little astonished by her hostile cross-examination. Ii was as if she 
were a detective examining a suspicious character When she was 
gone, he asked, “Who is she? Where docs she come from?“ 

Carol laughed “I really don’t know. She says she lives in Cairo 
but I guess she doesn’t live anywhere in particular She ‘^ays she 
owns restaurants and night clubs Mr. Botlivala thinks she’s pretty 
important or he wouldn’t be going about with her.” 

But they were gone now. over to the paddock among the owners 
and the Arab horse traders 

Mrs. Trollope was nervous. She said, “Let’s go and place our 
bets on the second race. There’s just time.’’ The ill-hiunor was 
partly gone, ovei shadowed by her desire for more money. 

“Okay,” said Carol, “but I’m not betting today.” 

Mrs. Trollope suffered a start. “What do you mean?” 

••Nothing,” said Carol, “I’ve got a hunch. It’s not the day for me/’ 
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-Why?" 

“I can’t tell you why," said Carol, and then added, "because i 
don’t know. But I’ll go along. You can touch iric for luck if you 
like." 

It wasn’t what Mrs. Trollope wanted hut it was better than 
nothing. Togetlicr the four of them went to the betting booth, 
the two men walking beliind. 

Buck was a little like a small boy seeing Coney Island for the 
first time. In all the years be had been in India, he had been twice 
inside the Taj Mahal and ne\er to the races. He kept asking ques- 
tions, about the club enclosures, the betting systems, the Arab horse 
traders. 

Mrs. Trollope bet a thousand franc note on what a Eurasian 
tipster in the Taj Mahal had told her was a sure thing. The horse 
came in fifth, and Carol said, “1 wouldn’t het today. I’ve got a 
feeling in my bones. The stars arc wrong. ’ The last phrase she had 
used because by now she was aware that it was the most convincing 
argument which could be employed. By now she knew Mrs. 
Trollope’s dependence upon superstition and fortunetellers. It was 
the dependence of someone who was frightened. 

So on the next rare, Mrs. Trollope rc'fiained from betting, al- 
though her fingers itched to put money across the board this time. 
But it was not through strength of will but because she had hoped 
it would please Carol. The gesture appeared, however, to pass 
unnoticed, for Carol was busy pointing out people and sights to 
Mr. Merrill. Wbat fhe aaw in him Mrs. I'rollope could not dis- 
cover. To her lie scem(‘d a commonplace man, rather dull and 
naive. It was not in her jiatu e to feel his charm or to be aware of 
his worn good looks, nor to d’vine the thing which lay beneath the 
surface. Out of irritation Mrs. Trollope began to Iiave a "splitting" 
headache. 

Meanwhile Mr. Botlivala and the Taroncss had been following 
the others, at a distance, it is t-'uc, but keeping them in sight mo«:t 
of the time. At that moment, indeed for the whole afternoon, the 
two of them were suffering from a "Icft-out" feeling, like little 
girls who have been excluded by the whispering of other little girls 
in a corner. For the Baroness it was a familiar sensation^ so 
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familiar that she had long ago come to accept it as the normal state 
of affairs, but with Mr. Botlivala, it was different. In the first 
place, he was a man and thcicfore had a better right to force his 
way in where he was not wanted, and in the second place, he had 
always been accustomed to buying his way. He might have bought 
his way with Mrs. Trollope, but his only desire was to avoid her, 
especially since he had learned that she was Mis. Jim Trollope, 
wife of the share jnisher now resting in Brixtoii jail. With the 
others he knew it was hopeless. Hadn’t he tri(*d it with Carol? 

So as they walked about, the Baroness now and then pausing 
to rest her enormous behind on the inadequate shooting-stick as 
she had seen others doing, they sulked, neither of them wanting 
to bo with the other. They would be silent or talk semi-polite 
banalities for a while, but inevitably they would return to talk of 
the other party, and in the other party it was Caiol they both 
wanted. 

The Baroness showed her hand first by saying, “I haf a fine posi- 
tion for dat girl— a position \it a great luiurc I haf a club in 
Paris. She vould bc‘ \ondLrful as a hostess— siuli looks— such per- 
sonality 1” 

Mr. Boilivala’s eyebrows lifted a little. He had divined the 
Baroness’ unusual interest, but he had not understood it until now. 
A second before, he had meant t(» Ixiast to lui that Carol was 
secretly his haiKce, but now he lic'ld his peace, thinking it belter 
not to show his Iiaiid. So be told another sccici, jiailly to make 
hinisfll sc Mil inoic important and intc icstiiig. 

He said, “You know Carol and that Wainwright were married 
once.’’ 

He was rewarded by the Baroness’ astonishment, “Vat you 
mean?” she asked. 

“They wcie married aiicl divorced She told me lierself.” 

“So,’* said the Baroness and fell into a silcnte, brooding. 

The news explained many things that troubled her. In fact it 
explainc'd ever) thing— the curious cpiality of tlicii lelationship, 
that they were so intimate and still (so the bearers in the hotel 
corridor reported through her ayah) were not living together. 
Until now she had spent a good many wakeful hours trying to 
divine just how much of a menace Bill Wainwright was to her 
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plan. She had found out a good many things— that Carol was very 
nearly broke, that she wasn't simply a tart, and that no man could 
buy her. To her middle-Europcan mentality all this was puzzling. 
Anywhere but in America a girl living as Carol did would be a tart 
—an expensive one, but a tan nevertlKlcss. It seemed to her that 
Carol lived more like a man than a woman, going her own way, 
taking care of herself admirably. The odd thing was that all the 
puzzling habits and qualities made her all the more desirable from 
the Baroness' point ol view. This was exactly what she wanted— a 
beautiful and attractive woman who did not lose her head and 
could not be bought. That was exactly what the Paris house 
needed. She hadn’t l>een able to find such a woman since Violette 
married the Senator and went to live in the Charente. 

When Botlivala turned to speak to her, she wa« studying the 
other group through her lorgnette. She seemed hynoti/cd and said 
to him, “Dcrc’s one vay to gecl dot girl to tink like you vant her 
to tink— if she geds broke and alone— I mean me, not you.” 

At the same moment the Maharajah of Jcllaporc and Joey 
emerged from the crowd. The Maharajah w^as in a good mood. He 
said, ”Hcllo, Botlivala,” and to the Baroness he said, “Hello, Irma. 
I see you're well fitted out lor the laccs.” 

Her face darkened. The eyelids lowered halfwav over tiie bulging 
eyes so that lor a momcni she looked c'.actly like a turtle. “Don’t 
call me Irma, Your Highness. You know my name is Colette.” 

“Sorry, Baroness,” said Jcllaporc, his bright little eyes dancing 
at her alarm and indignation, "Any luck?” 
haf not bed today,” she said, soberly. 

“No,” said the Mahaiajah. “It is not a good day. Have you seen 
the Marclicsa?” 

Again the turtle lids lowered ovei tlu giccnish eyes and she said, 
“You know her?” 

“I’ve known her for fifteen \ears ” 

This time the expression in the e'cs of ihe Baroness did not 
change. They were like flint. “Dot,” sue said, “is a \eiy long time.” 

“Yes,” .>aid Jelly, suddenly t »ii(ome by Hindu sadness over his 
memories. “It is a \cry long time. I hear the Mairhcsa is practically 
an official person heie. She’s been to Govcnmient House and she’s 
going to stay ai the Viceroy’s house in Delhi.” 
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The Baroness grinned, “You know everyting/' 

“It's easy in Bombay. It’s nothing but a big duster of villages.” 
Thoughtfully, he said, “The Mardiesa was a good girl.” And then 
seeing the turtle lids dosing again and aware that he had accom- 
plished what he meant to do, he said, “Come over and have a 
drink with me.” 

“Vit pleasure,” said the Baroness. 

As they started away the Maharajah turned to Botlivala, “Where's 
your blonde friend todaj?” 

Mr. Botlivala murmured, “She's here today . . . somewhere.” 

“She's a very busy girl.” 

He had meant simply to let Mr. Botlivala know that he, for 
one, knew she didn't belong to him. By Mr. Botlivala's tortured 
expression he knew that he had snereeded. The Maharajah hadn't 
had a drink all day. His wits were alive. He was cnjo)ing himself. 
In the old days he would have had in criminals to be tortured in 
his presence, but that wasn't any longer respectable. And since 
impotence had overtaken him he found an urgent need of new ways 
to amuse himscll. 

In all Bombay he was one of two people who really knew what 
the business of the Baroness was. The other wa^ the Maichesa. 
While he sat drinking in his club enclosure wdth the Baroness and 
Mr. Botlivala, he permitted a pait of his complex mind to wander 
languorously back to the happy times when the Maichesa was al- 
ways reserved for him during his stay in Paris. And with another 
part of the intricate mind he was laughing at poor Botlivala who, 
in his snobbery, thought that when he was out with the Baroness 
he was accompanying an important titled European woman to the 
races. 

He laughed and when the Baroness looked at him with curiosity, 
he said, “1 was just thinking. Maybe aher all, you are important.” 

About the fifth race, the faint look of health went out of Buck's 
face. It turned yellowish white again and the perspiration began 
to wilt the shabby suit. Bill was the first to notice it and thought, 
“Better not let him run till he's learned to walk.” And to Carol, 
he said, “We'd better get him back to the hotel,” and as an after- 
thought^ he said, “and for God's sake shake Mis. Trollope.” 
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Carol laughed, “That’s your job, honey. She’s with you/’ 

“She is like hell/' 

“Okay.’’ 

But when they looked about Mrs. 'I'rollopc wasn’t there. 

“Shall we scram?” suggested Bill. 

“We can’t do that. I’ll find her. Pm Buck on a chair in the shade. 
She's probably at the betting booth.” 

It was theie Carol found her, shame faced at being caught in the 
act of betting after Caiol had warned net against it. Carol thought, 
“The damned fool, instead of hanging on to tlie money she has, 
will go on betting until she loses it all.” And it occurred to hei at 
the same time that Mis. Trollope was on tlie w'ay to becoming a 
pest. In the beginning she had been puzzled by licr, but now she 
was beginning to understand. Mis. Trollope was the soit of woman 
who gave )ou on first sight the impression that she svas utterly 
independent and selhreliant like some men, and then slowly you 
discovered that she wasn't like that at all. She was the sort who 
was always in some sort of scrape, the kind wJio simply sat down 
and let somebod) else get her out of it. “She's rcall) the leach type,” 
thought Carol, rather pleased at the discovery of her own unex- 
pected persjiicacity. 

She began to understand a little why the Mahaiani of Chandragar 
had pulled out a gun and tried to shcKit her. If you had a sister 
who always kc^pt turning up bioke, with her li^' in a mess. . . . 

“AVhat did you bet on?’* she asked, although she had no interest. 

“Number si^ an ^ number two,” said Mis Tr(>llope. 

“Tips?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Trollope, “but according to my horoscope they'ie 
my lucky numbeis all this veek.” 

“I’m going home. We're all going home,” said Carol, “Mr. 
Men ill isn’t feeling well.” 

“Wait till this lace is over and I'll go with >oii.” The bright, 
happy look had come back into her face. She w^as sure now mat the 
old luck would return with Carol tlieie beside hei. 

“No, we’ve got to get him uoine. I’m not feeling so w^ell myself” 
—a statement which in view of her radiant ap}>earance, was an 
obvious lie. She saw that Mrs. Trollope meant to cling. The bell 
announcing the race began lo ring, and Mrs, Trollope to show 
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signs of being torn between a desire to watch the race and remain 
with her. 

“Come on,” said Mrs. Trollope, “just this once, stay for the race. 
Then 111 go.” 

Perhaps the only thing Carol hated in all life was groveling and 
pleading. When Mr. Botlivala did it she banished him from her 
company for two or three days. And now Mrs. Trollope was 
groveling and pleading in a fashion that far outdid Mr. Botlivala. 
There was a desperate intensity in her manner which was a little 
terrifying— much worse than Mr. Botiivala’s pouting and teasing. 
Somehow it infuriated Carol. 

Firmly she said, “riii going.” 

“Don’t go,” said Mrs. Trollope, taking her hand. “Let the boys 
go back alone.” 

Violently Carol freed her hand. “I’m scramming,” she said, “see 
you tomorrow.” 

“What arc you doing tonight?” 

“I'm going straight to bed.” The I)ell announcing the race was 
clamoring now. “Go on or you'll miss the race.” 

“How am I going to get home?” 

The question made Carol want to laugh— the very picture of 
tough, leathery Mrs. Trollope being unable to find her way back 
to the hotel. Quickly she thought, “Fve got to get away before I 
sock herl” So she said, “Go and join up with Botlivala and the 
Baroness. And row go on and watch the race.” She was aware sud- 
denly that Mrs. Tiolloj)c s unnatural intensity was endowing their 
conversation with a sensational quality. Two or thu e people weie 
watching them. All she w^anted now was to get away. So quickly 
she said, “Ring iik* np when you come in.” 

The sop woiktd, “All right,” said Mrs. Trollope. 

As Carol tinned away she said, “Jecz-iis!” 

She found the boys silling under tlu jacqueranda tree by the 
gate when she arris cd after a hoi jouiiicy the length of the en- 
closure. T he cheering at ihe finish of the race dud away. Buck was 
smoking but he siill looked ill and white. 

She said, “\our friemd Mrs. Trollope is getting to be a load.” 

“She's not my Iricnd, honey,” said Bill, “since you brought her 
all that luck she's forgotten about me.” 
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•‘Let’s scram and get a drink.” 

In the taxicab the three of them settled back with a sense of 
relief. Now that Mrs. 7'rollopc was gone, the uneasiness which 
had troubled the surface of the whole afternoon slipj^ed away. 
As they lelt, Carol turned back to have a look at the board. Num- 
bers three, five and seven were placed. Mrs. lYf)lI()pc’s riumbcTS 
weren’t even in the running. She thought, "Hell, in two more days 
she’ll be broke.” 

Buck in his corner of the cab felt tired and a little di/zy and 
the tension and the kind of talk he had been listening to all the 
afternoon left him a little bcwildeicd. It was a kind of conversa- 
tion he had never known, eve n before he came to India, and it left 
him with the feeling of being an outsider at a party. It seemed to 
him that he was always two oi three jumps behind. Never during 
the whole afternoon had he been cjuiie awaic* of what was hap- 
pening or had he understood until he had pondered over it, what 
was H'ally being said The comersation he had been used to for 
ten years was that of Indians or of EnglisJi officials. With the 
first, because very often English was a dinicult tongue for them, all 
convex sat ions had to be simple slow and explicit. With the second 
the same rule held tiue because by nature they weie slowcr-wittcd 
than himself and vei\ often their minds had been rendeicd muggy 
by long lesidcnce in the tropics. The convcisation between Bill 
and Carol was so lapid-fire that it left his tired biain exhausted by 
the effort of trying to uiidcistaiid it. Most of what passed between 
them was not said at all; it was simply hiatus. And each phrase was 
compact and vivid like the •speech of a piimiiivc people. He 
thought, ”1 guess I’ve been out oi the world too long. I’ll catch up 
in a few da\s.” It was really the struggle to keep ahieast which 
had exhausted him far iiioie than the heat or the excitement of 
the races. 

“She’s going to ring me up,” he heard Carol saying, “how ar^ 
we going to get out of that?” 

“Don’t answer the telephone.” 

“She’ll come to my room.” 

“Don’t answer the knock.” 

“I wouldn’t put it past her to knock down the door.” 
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*‘We can all go out to dine/' 

'-Where?" 

“Some Indian restaurant." 

“No Indian food for me tonight/* 

“Then Green's." 

“She’ll guess that” 

“Well, what do you want to do — ^jump in the bay?" 

“No, Gicen's. Only it's got to be quick and early." 

For a little while Buck tried to follow. Then he ga\e it up and 
closed his eyes, thinking only of the shower that would be waiting 
at the hotel. 

They managed to escape to Green’s without Mrs. Trollope, for 
in the end she returned to Jellaporc's pleasure palace with the 
Baroness, Botlivala and three or four other gamblers to play poker. 

On the terrace at Cireen’s, the three of them — Bill. Carol and 
Buck— sat for a long time after dinner at a table just at the edge 
of the roof terrace, overlooking the bay. It was a hot, steamy 
night and the ha/c hid Elcphania and dimmed the Jights of the 
dhows and the coastwise boats slip]»ing in and out to and from 
the Arabian Sea. At about nine o'clock, above the distant Mill 
district behind the bay, a late full moon rose like a disk of hot 
copper. 

It was a still peaceful evening with no breeze cither from the 
land or the sea and as they sat tlicrc peace began slowly to descend 
upon the three of them, tlic first peace either Carol or Bill had 
known since coming to Bombay. It was one of those evenings 
when talk seemed uniu’ccssaiy, when for a long time thc‘y were 
content simply to sit quietly watching the bay and the lights and 
listening to the music. And wdiile thc^y sat there, the tiled look 
went out of Buck's face again and when they began asking him 
questions, he talked, shjiy at first, about the life he had known for 
the past ten years, li was not only shyness W’hich liaiiipcrcd him 
but the sensitiveness which aHIictcd all his habits and instincts of 
human communication. It w^asn't only that sometimes the short- 
hand quality in the conversation of Bill and Carol left him be- 
wildered, but that he felt “jungly." 

But after a little time his intuitions, sharpened by long contact 
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with Indians, told him that both Carol and Bill were interested in 
what he was telling them of all that world of jungles and villagers 
and poverty-ridden ryotes. “Perhaps,” he thought, “what is every- 
day life to me is interesting to them because it is so different. It's 
all new to them.” 

And so he went on, roused by their questions and the look of 
interest in Carols blue eyes, telling them of how he had built up 
from one small poverty-iiddcn village a movement that was spread- 
ing over the whole of India, how in three or four years he had 
changed the appearance of whf)le villages and the character and 
physique of people in them. And to his astonishment he found the 
two of them listening utteily absorbed by his accounts of village co- 
operatives which shipped eggs to Bombay and Madras and Calcutta, 
of Karachi bulls and Senegal goats and white leghorn cocks and 
Italian bees brought into remote villages to change the whole eco- 
nomic life of a countryside. He told them how hookworm had been 
eliminated and malaria, tlie curse of India, checked. And he told 
them how all these things, occurring before the eyes of tlie villagers 
themselves, had weakened superstition and the power of the lazy 
swindling priests. 

As he talked, the old love and admiration for Buck returned to 
Bill in all its richness, and presently with half his mind listening 
and half lost in the past, he thought, “Ma^be without Buck I 
would have gone completely to the dogs long ago when I was a 
kid.” He was aware, as he listened, that a remarkable change had 
come over Buck — that the blueness of his eyes had become more 
intense, that beneath the waxen skin there appeared again a hint 
of color; and he understood dicr a lime that nothing on earth 
would ever draw Buck away from his villages and farmers, that 
he would go on to the very end, whether it was soon or late, work- 
ing and fighting lor them. In his eyes w^as the look of a great 
artist; this change in India was a thing which he was creating as a 
painter painted a picture or a compoi< r wrote a symphony. It was 
a new" and better wwld that he created. And Bill saw now and 
believed what Colonel Moti had said — that Buck must regain his 
health and live, that nothing else mattered. And he saw too that 
all this thing Buck was talking of meant so much to him that he 
himself would sacrifice anything to get back his strength, even the 
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old stern ideas of morality, even his immortal soul. That thought 
suddenly frightened Bill, because it could be so dangerous a 
course for a man like Buck to whom everything mattered so 
profoundly. 

He saw too that there were moments when Buck seemed to be 
talking to Carol alone as if he. Bill, were not tlicre at aU; and 
then suddenly Buck himself would become aware of what he was 
doing and turn to address his old friend. It w^as n«uural that he 
should talk to Carol, not only becaiii'' she w^as a woman and beau- 
tiful (which ill itself was dangerous for a man like Buck) but 
because she knew about farms. It was astonisliino how inucli she 
remembered out of that remote Minnesota childliood. And she 
could ask questions which were intelligent and to the point. It 
was astonishing, loo, lliat out of one or two eiKount(‘is she and 
Buck had become old friends — that in so slioit a time they seemed 
to understand each other better than he and Carf>l liad f \er under- 
stood each other. And as he watched them lie re (liscr)veri*d that 
mysterious Carol of whom he had never been aw’are until that curi- 
ous moment in tire doorw^ay of Jellapore's gaud) gambling rotnn. 

For the moment again Buck w'as talking to Cuol il they wxrc 
alone, and Bill w^atehed Carol, licr face flashed with interest, even 
with excitement, her eyes shinine, and an odd liiought occurred 
lo him. He thought, *'Bu(k as he talks, is making l()\e to her, and 
he is too innocent to know^ what he is doing.'’ But Ciaiol knew, and 
she would never let Buck discover it until lie hiuiid out lor himself. 
She w^as Jiapp). Bill thought, ‘‘It’s tlie first time am one has made 
lose lo hci talking about chickens and goats instcail of her figure ” 
And again he was afiaid suddcnl) for both of ih^ m, and a little 
jealous because he had ne\cr seem her like this Ix'foie. 

Then in a bhisc ol brassy music, the floor show liegaii destroying 
the whole mood ol ilie evening. TJiere was an ojieiung (horus — a 
number clone by six girls with very odd legs— some bandy, some 
thin, some as muscular as those ol the bottom nidii in a strong act. 
Their lac(’s were* scarcely less extraordinary - worn, i addled and 
not too wxll made up. They sang in a variety ol English dialects 
ranging from Manchester to Liverpool. When they had finished 
there W’as a juggler whose act was embellished by some very bad 
jokes, and then a tired trio of adagio dancers and then the sleazy 
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chorus again. Although the sailors seemed to like it and applauded 
and cheered, it was a depressing show, and when it was over, the 
mood of the e\cning was entirely gone 

Bill said suddenly to Carol, “Why didn’t you gamble today?” 

“I didn't want to.” 

“A hunch about bad luck?” 

“No, I was ah a id my luck might be too good.” 

And then he rcmembeied what she had said about being fiight- 
cnecl when she had too much luck at gambling. So that was it. He 
looked at her agaiTi. Yes, lie saw b) tlie look in her e)cs— that 
was it. 

He reached into his pocket foi a cigaiette and toimd the letters 
he had picked up dm mg the atteinoon at the hotel desk. He had 
carried them all the afternoon and tianslcrrc'd them from one 
coat to anothc ‘1 when he changed without e\cr reading them. The 
message from the oflice was among them. 

He said, “Do you mind if 1 look over rlicscf* I foigot all about 
them— and Tin tiying to be a good Lusuuss man.’' 

He opened the note from the o/hce and read: 

Dear Mr. Wainwright* 

We have just had distressing news of Hinkle A message came 
today fiom Saigon saying that Hinkle was thcic in a seiious condi- 
tion in the Ficncli hosjntal. It seems that lie Vwis pursuing a 
wounded tiger on loot. It turned and mauled him badly. Further 
details arc lacking, tie ofiice will kevp von inloirncd of d<‘vel- 
opine nts. Wc have* Iclegrajdied for moie news, llu ollite called 
the hotel seveial times today hut you w(ie out so we have sent 
this message and would appreciate it il you would let me know 
when I might come to see >oii. The aeculeni has occurred at a 
‘ingnlaiiy unfoUnijate time in view of the planned improvements 
ancl looigain/ation. We aic umvilling to ge) ahead without the 
approval of Mr. Hinkle or yonrselt. 

I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

Albeit K. Smithers 

His first reaction was sympathy for Hinkle. The poor hard- 
working guy had gone oil on a holiday and then been messed up 
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by a tiger. After that the full significance of the note in relation 
to himself became apparent. It meant that he wouldn*t leave in a 
couple of weeks. It meant that he would be kept here until Hinkle 
recovered or a new man was sent out to take his place. Smitherg 
was no good. He was wonderful when it came to details and 
keeping lx)oks and disciplining the horde of hahu clerks, but when 
it came to initiative or making a decision, the poor little fellow 
was terrified of the responsibility. Anyway, buried always among 
books and derks, he couldn't know €.*ny thing of oil wais and rate 
cutting and such things. No, unless they sent somebody cjuickly 
from some other post in the East, the note itself meant that he 
was stuck in Bombay for at least another month or two. 

At the moment he did not know whether he was glad or sorry. 
Until now he had always evaded responsibilities \cry neatly and 
now there was dumped on his shoulders, out of the bine, responsi- 
bilities which he could not evade. ITis hunch was to leave Bombay 
as quickly as possible not beiausc he wanted to lun away from 
his responsibilities but because he was uneasy. It hadn't been the 
same this time; it was all muddled and unsatisfacior]^ and except 
for one or two rare moments, perfectly commonplace and dull. 
And back of all that lay a cuiious feeling of dread and presenti- 
ment which he recognized now had begun in the moment when 
the man had been cruslicd to death at his feet as lie stepped oil the 
ship. It wasn't that he was vciy superstitious, it was only that this 
sudden dcatli might Ire an omen. And then there was Hinkle, a 
respec table oil executive, being mauled in the most unlikely fashion 
ill the remote ujgrer Burmese jungle 

"Things like that always go in threes," he thought wildl), and 
immediately '^aid to himself, "That's rubbidi." 

Turning over the letter of Mi. Smitheis, he diafud a cablegram 
on the back to his father in New^ \oik. He iouncl himself writing, 
"Hinkle badly hurt by tiger on v^acation stop Suggest you transfer 
Pownes Singapore or Heilman Batavia carry on leorganization stop 
All well Best regards. Bill.” 

As he read it he knew suddenly that he didn't want to stay in 
India. Looking up, he glanced at Carol and Buck. They were 
laughing, Carol was telling stories of life on the farm in Minnesota. 
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He heard her saying, “And the old maid said, 'We’ve been the 
whole damned morning trying to get that cow on her back.’ ” 

He didn't know what the story was but he saw an odd startled 
look in Buck's eye as he laughed, and thought, “I hope she's not 
opening up on some o[ her stories. They'll scare him to death.” 
Not because they would shock Iiim but because in all his experience 
he'd nc\cr kiunsn a woman who talked in that free and easy way. 

With a rueful grin he saw that they weren't missing him at all. 
So quietly he took out tli^ Ictteis fiom his pocket and read them. 
Old) tw(j w’ere of any imj)oruncc or interest. One was from his 
father congiatulating him on the reports which had come back 
on the woik he had clone in Istanbul and Alexandiia. Tie wrote', 
“I ahva)s knew that you had it in )ou. Now you've settled down, 
stiek to it. Achievement is tlie only enduring satisfaction in life.” 

The 1( Iter V as written in longhand in his father's old-fashioned 
Spencerian writing and the sight of it biought him a sudden twinge 
of affection for the old man, not of a paternal cjnality but the afFec- 
lion one might have lor a “character'* who was no relation to you. 
He w^as a hard old bastaul but he had been as hard on himself as 
he had been on otheis about him. He'd neset had any fun unless 
building up all that power was iun, anyway it wasn't Bill's idea of 
fun. He hadn't e\(n married until he was ovc’^ forty so that when 
Bill came along, he belonged to a generation once removed from 
the old man. The father was the old sidc-whiskered politician, 
swindler, industrialist, and the son a play-boy. “Shirtsleeves to 
shirtsleeves,'' though: B 11, “in two geneiaticms." There was one 
generation missing. Bill thought, “He’s always been like my grand- 
father,” as if his own lather had died without his c\er knowing 
him. The cop\ book jilirase, 'Achievement is the only enduring 
satisfaction in liJc,” W(*nt ovc'r and over through his head, as if he 
had been cudered to write it fisc hundred times as a punishment. 

The other kttci was horn a woman in London. He’d been fond 
of her and had fun with her, but he* hadn't thought of her since 
leaving Marseilles w^hcre she 'anic to see him off, all the way fioai 
Paris, in a cold mistral. She wiute, “There isn't any fun with you 
gone. I've been to Paris twice but it's as dull as London without 
you there, darling. For God's sake write to me. I'm depressed be- 
cause Hugh is suspicious. The other night he threw one of his 
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scenes and said he knew all about us. He must have known some- 
thing because he knew about the Hotel Lotti. He said he*d divorce 
me and name you as corespondent. Don't be alarmed, I’m only 
writing what he said. He won’t so long as I have the money. But 
you’d better not write me here. Write care of my Aunt, Lady Burn- 
ham— York Terrace, Regent’s Park. She’s a 7 heosophisi and never 
suspects anyone or anything because suspicion might ruin her 
spiritual state. I hope the Go^einor and the Viceroy do right by 
you. I wtote both of them to invite you to lunch Forgive me, but 
I thought you ought to have official recognition. The Governor is 
my cousin— a tiddly, pompous, little man.” 

Quickly he tore up the letter, placed it in a little hc'ap in the ash 
tray and set fire to it, thinking, “My God, that’s all I need— just 
when I’m making good— to be named in a 1 ondon di\one trial.” 

Then Carol turned to him and said, ‘‘What’s the bonfire?’ 

“A letter from a girl friend.” 

He pushed the communication of Smithers over to them and 
they both read it as he watched them. Carol saw the point at once, 
“Docs it mean you have to stay here in Bombay?” 

“Don’t know yet Do )ou want me to go?” 

“Yes and no,” said Carol. 

“Meaning what?” 

“Nothing at all, except I like having vou around.” 

“Thanks.” 

She stood uj>. “I think it’s time to go to bed.” 

“Okay. What ahoui you, l>uck?” 

“I’m ready.” 

“\Vc*vc had a lot of luck this evening.” 

“How?” asked Bill 

“Mrs. Trollojx didn’t show up” 

“Oh, that.” grinned “\cs, having an evening off has been 
fun.” 

Bill paid the check and they v\alked skmlv under the hot moon 
as fai as the C»atcway lo India and back beiorc going into the Taj. 
Inside Bill asked, “D’you want a iijght-cdp?” 

“Not me,” said Carol. 

“Or me,” said Buck. “I feel as if I ceruld sleep. I don’t want to 
niufiE the chance.” 
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“Okay. Tve got to send a cable.” 

Then out oi tlie corner ot his eye, he saw the Baroness coming 
toward him. With her was a small, sliabby looking man with a 
wall-eyed expression which gave him a singularly sinister appear- 
ance. She said something to him and he turned away suddenly and 
became interested in a bookstall filled with travel books. Bill 
thought he didn’t look the sort who wouM be very intercjted in 
reading. 

The Baroness, it a]>peaied, was on the crest of the wave. She 
told the'm that she and Botlivala and Mrs. Trollope liad gone 
again to Jellajjorc's little ]jabf e for fotktai^s and sta)cd to gamble. 
This time she and Botlivala Lad w^on. 

“And Mrs. T rollopc?” asked Carol. 

“Ve left her derc.” 

“Winning?” 

“No,” said (lie Baroness, with an odd grin like the smile of a 
turtle. “She vas losing.” 

“Much?” 

“Lots.” 

That, then, was why she hadn’t ♦urned up. 

The Banincss had an idea, “Vy not all go back to de Mahara^ 
jail’s palate?” 

But Bill said “No” and the oiheis backed him. They said good- 
night to her and Bill wen^ to send hi^ cablegram uJiile Carol and 
Buck went upstairs As Gill returned to ilic elevator, he ®aw that 
the Baroness iiad ic joined the shai)by little man. “He’s a Eura- 
sian,” ihouglit lUll, 'and not the kind expect to find her 

with.” As the lift disappeaicd he grinned, thinking, “Maybe Trol- 
lope is light. Ma^be she is a \)V.” And it stiuck him suddenly that 
the Baroness had been singulaily happy at the news that Mrs. 
Trollope wms losing. 

In his own room he dismissed Silas, knowing that Silas would 
spend the night on the floor outside ‘he door and wondering what 
the sex life or even the don ^^’ tit life of a bearer must be, since 
they seemed to be on duty iweniy-lour hours a day. At some time 
or other Silas must have had time to beget that large family he was 
always whining about. Or maybe he begot them only in his imagi- 
nation. 
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He felt tired tonight and uneasy, he did not know why, unless it 
was the piospect of having to stay in Bombay. There could be, he 
told himself honestly, but one other reason— and that was Carol. 
It wasn’t as if the thing was beginning all over again— that thing 
which once satisfied, had died so quickly. It was something new 
which he had never experienced before, and it put his nerves on 
edge, making him jumpy and iiritable over such simple things as 
the way she spoke to someone else or the look in her eyes. He 
thought, "What the hell has come ov ^r me?” and tried almost at 
once to dismiss the whole thing as an attack of "Indian nerves.” 
She had never irritated him before and now, lately, she made him 
lose his temper suddenly in flashes that passed quickly When he 
tried to discover the reason it seemed to him as if she had changed 
and there were moments when she treated him as a grown-up treats 
a child, as if, a little annoyed, she was saving to him, "This is 
something you don’t understand. Children should be seen and not 
heard.” As if she knew a great deal which he did not know, as if 
she had a secret of some sort and mocked him by keeping it from 
him. 

"After all,” he thought as he undressed, "she needn't be so 
damned superior. Whatever else I am, I wasn’t born yesterday.” 

He threw all die clothing he had taken off into a corner of the 
room for Silas to jiuk up and send to the dhobi in the morning 
Then he put on pajamas and going to the door of Buck’s room 
knocked softly He didn’t want to waken Ruck but he felt like 
talking and foi the first time he felt toward Buck as lie had felt 
long ago All the strangeness, the shyness was gone. 

lie was about to turn back to bed when Buck’s voice said, 
"Come in ” 

"Do you wane to sleep?” asked Bill. 

"No, 1 don’t go to sic ep easily,” 

"How aic you feeling?” 

"A lot better, thanks.” 

Bill grinned "Hie cure working?” 

"All right, so far.” 

"You’ve got to let yourself go. That's the whole trick,” 

"That’s what I’m trying to do.” 

"How does it feel?” 
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"Fine so far. Tm a bit bewildered.” 

Bill sat down on a chair by the side of the bed. "Why?” he 
asked. 

"By ail of the people Tve met. I’ve never seen anything like 'em 
before.” 

"Luckily, there aren’t many of ’em— like the Baroness and Bot- 
livala.” 

"I like Carol.” 

"Yes, she’s a good girl. I’ve known her a long time.” 

"But I've never met any woman quite like her either.” 

In the darkness Bill laughed, "No, I don’t suppose you have.” 

"All the women l’\e known seem to he one kind or the other. 
Either^they’re too easy to get acquainted with or too hard.” 

"That’s true,” said Bill, "Carol is diilcrent that way. She just 
likes people and likes them to have a good time.” 

Then Buck was silent for time, and in the darkness Bill felt 
suddenly peaceful. In the back of his mind a curious thought oc- 
curred— that Carol and Buck were both simple people and that he 
himself was by comparison, complex, wanting complications and 
then running away from them, liking pcojde Imt kccjiing them 
always at a distance in reality. "Maybe,” he tliought, "Carol was 
right about me,” because what she had said to him at lunch still 
liad the power of annoying him. 

"I’ve got to go and see Ali tomonow,” said Buck suddenly. “Do 
you want to go alonc'^” 

"You’ve got to order some clothes first. \ou can’t go on leading 
the high life dressed like a po\crt) -situ ken Metliodist missionary.” 

"Okay,” said Buck. "Do you think slic’d like to go wdth me?” 

"Who?” 

"Carol— Miss Halraa.” 

Bill laughed. "You don’t nccil to be so tlaiiincd formal— not wdth 
Carol.” 

He knew that in the daikncss Buck was blushing and added, 
"Sure, slic’d like to go if you can get her out of bed. She’s not au 
early riser.” 

"Will you ask her?” 

Again Bill chuckled. "Ask her yourself You’re of age.” 
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“I don't want her to think I'm rushing things and I don't want 
to bore her." 

After a little silence Bill said, "You won't bore her. Haven't you 
got eyes? Don't you know anything about women?" 

"No," said Buck, "I don’t— not a damned thing." 

"You can ask her but I don't think you'll get her out of. bed." 

Bill stood up in the darkness and touched Buck’s shoulder. His 
friend’s hand reached out and took his own. 

"Anyway," said Bill, "I’m glad we met up again. Let’s not lose 
track of each other again." 

"Okay," said Buck, "and thanks." 

"For what?" 

"For bolhering about me." 

"Don’t be a damned fool. Good night. Try to get some sleep." 

He went into his own room, closed the door and turned out the 
light. But he did not sleep. The hard bed seemed lumpy. The heat 
was like a weight. The turning punkah squeaked, with a small 
tiresome squeak like the sound made by a bat. And be began to 
worry— Good- time Charlie who never worried— about Hinkle, 
about being kcj)t in Bombay, about that letter fioiri England now 
perhaps ashes in the dust bin at Green’s Hotel. And the copy-book 
phrase in his father’s letter seemed to be written in fire on the wall 
of the room— "Achievement is the only lasting satisfaction in life." 

Then he tried various methods of putting himself to sleep, but 
none of them were of any avail. Along abf)ut three in the morning, 
he faced what was the trouble and acknowledged it. He was afraid. 

In the luige hotel there were at least three other people who 
were afraid. 

On the fourth floor the Baroness in her r oom undressed slowly, 
heavily, down to tlic stays Aviiidi when removed allowed her vast 
figure to expand and her breasts and stomach to hang like with- 
ered gourds. In the harsh light of the one electric bulb she stood 
naked for a moment and faced her image in the mirror— the image 
of an ancient turtle, its face fantastically made up, its body gone 
soft and protuberant. 

"There you are," she said, speaking to herself in Czech "ugly 
as sin. All you've got is a brain. But they can’t beat that— none 
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of ’em can. There’s more ways than one to cut the throat of a 
hog.' 

It was a trick she had learned long ago to give her strength when 
she felt tired or frightened. Only two things in the world could 
frighten her. Unlike some women, she had never had any looks to 
lose. Pcath she dirl not h ar. And never lor a day had she been ill. 
She feared only losing her money and prison. In piison she could 
not use her wits nor weave plots. In prison she would suffocate. 
Once long ago, before she was powerliil and lich, she had spent 
three months in jail in V'ienna. The jail w'as dean and decent. It 
was not that which mattcied to her but the awful horror of being 
behind a locked door. Sometimes, at night, she wakened to lie for 
hours thinking ol tliat peculiar honor ol all the honors, when it 
seemed to her that she was slowly suffocating. 

And now she was afraid again, diiven by the onl) two terrors 
which had the power to mov(* her. There was bad news from Em 
rope, nows which each day seemed to grow more frightening. To 
her shrewd mind with its octasional vague overtones ol wisdom, it 
seemed to her that Euiopc had lallcn into the hands ol madmen— 
that a whole continent w’as revetting tc> a kind of primitive sav* 
agery. For to her, a civilization which no longer respected money 
was a civilization degenerate and doomed. For icn years now, she 
had been shilling her money liom heie to there and back again, 
round and round the endk'ss circle— Amstcrdniii, Bcnlin, Frank- 
fort, Paris, Rome, Vienr*i, Stockholm. And now \"icmia, Berlin, 
Rome and Fiankfoii *\Trc eliminated. In tliose jffaces they simply 
took your mon<*y il they wanted it, and now in England and France 
taxes were beginning to ainoi .it to confiscation. Belore long there 
wouldn't be any place left .ait Ameiica, and people said that 
Amciica too was beginning to put socialistic ideas into practice 

She fell a sudden desiie to wecj> with sdf-piry, but in the turtle 
eyes lh(‘rc were no tears, even for hc^'sell There had been none for 
thirty years. z\ll that good and wondv'dul money she had worked 
for ancl hoarded for fort) ycai** *11 the })Ower which it meant, the 
only power she could ever know! And now the whole world seemed 
in a conspiracy to take it from hc'rl 

And the other terror had to do with the shabby little man who 
came to sec her. H<' had brought bad new's— that a strange man 
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had spoken to him in an Indian restaurant and put embarrassing 
questions as to his occupation and his friendship with the Baron- 
ess. It might mean nothing at all, or it might mean— she avoided 
the words— arrest and prison. She thought, “Who in Bombay could 
know? Who could have lipped them oft?” Only the Maharajah and 
the Marchesa knew anything, and the Maharajah knew nothing 
which could gel her into trouble— nothing save that she had once 
been proprietress of the house in the Square Chaussce d'Antin, 
and in that theie was no harm. Besides he was much too lazy and 
good-natured to make trouble. Only the Marchesa knew anything 
which could really cause trouble. 

The turtle eyes grew hard as steel. The Marchesa was an un- 
grateful bitch, after all she had done for her. Nevei would she 
have caught that doddering old Fascist nincompriop of a husband 
but for all she had done to help her. It only went to sh<nv )Ou that 
you could never trust a w’hore. So, frightened, the old woman 
looked again at the reflection of her hideous face and body in the 
cheap mirror and said to herself, “You ate ugly as sin, but you 
ha\e a brain. None of them is going to del eat you ” 

Then she put out the light and went to bed but not to sleep. 
She was tired and she felt old and never in all her wolfish life 
had she felt so alone. 

On the floor abose a few doors away, Flora Trollope cainc in 
a eouph of hours aftcT the Baroness had gone to bed She had had 
loo much champagne and was fcding sorry for herself She had 
meant to keep her wits about her and not ha\e any champagne at 
all, but she had taken a glass oi two to cheer herself up and then 
rapidly she had gone fiom bad to worse. And, once started, she 
went on drinking to drown her uneasiness over where Carol w^as 
and what she was doing Doubts, fears, dread kept getting in the 
way of her gambling, she lost two large pots because* she was think- 
ing about Carol instead of the poker game. She had gone to Jella- 
poie's to win back what she had lost at the races, and at Jclla- 
porc's she had done nothing but lose more. 

But worst of all, about midnight she had looked up from the 
table and discovered that her sister, the Maharani— that omen of 
bad luck— was standing beside Jellapore watching the game. It was 
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a big pot and in it Mrs. Trollope already had thirty-lour hundred 
rupees as well as tliree queens in her hand. She called the raise of 
the Baroness and saw the old woman wilh a triumphant glitter in 
her green eyes lay down three aces. And then she heard her sister 
laugh, and something in her own slightly befuddled brain gave 
way; the strained nerves in her tired thin body seemed to explode 
and she heard herself shouting, “Shut your dirty mouthr' 

It was exactly what the Maharani wanted. Of tlic two sisters, 
Flora Trollope had always bt-en quicl:cr-wiited than Nelly Chan- 
dragar and now Nelly knew that she liad the advantage. Flora was 
befuddled, and she lieiself, aside from the customary sluggishness 
born of auto-imoxicatioii, was quite sober. For once she had the 
advantage she had been waiting for for years. 

So she said, with a wicked quietness, “Keep a sober tongue in 
your liead.” 

Mis. I’rollope said, “I’m sober three clays to your one." 

“That's a God-dairincd lie. And ne\cr conic- into my house again 
—after sncMking out without even a word of tlianks." 

“Thanks for what? ' 

Then the Baroness, eager to continue playing her good luck, 
said, “Come, come. Lei’s jday.” 

But Jellaporc didn’t want to go on. lie was enjoying the quarrel 
more than the game, lie said, “No, let them have it out. They've 
been snajjping at eacli other for years. Let’s get it settled.*' 

“Maybe I should thank you for trying to shoot me,” said Mrs. 
Trollope. 

“1 wasii'i trying to shoot you. I was only trying to scare some 
sense into your head. Always c ining tc' me when you’re in scraj^es 
—you and yriur lilnody swindling husband.” I 

In Mrs. Trollope’s befuddled head, the room began to revolve 
in the most extraordinary fashion, tire Baroness, the Maharajah, 
her sister Nelly, and the great chandeliers all muddled together, 
in a vast and monstrous maelstrom of blazing sound and color. 
She felt herself bursting; tcai« streamed from the tired burning 
eyes and she heard herself screaming, “Shut your bloody mouihl" 
Then abruptly her body took possession of her muddled will; she 
rose up from the table and ran out of the room crying. She did not 
stop running until she had reached the porie cochire and ad^ed 
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the porter to call her a taxi from the line of vultures which had 
gathered at the sight of lights in Jellapore’s pleasure palace. 

All the way back to the hotel she wept hysterically and once 
there, she thrust a ten rupee note into the hands of the vulture 
and, still sobbing, ran through the noisy hallw^ay to the lilt. At 
last in the safety of her own room she gained possession of herself 
and sat down in a cliair by ^ window ovei looking the street. The 
outburst of weeping sobered hei so that her tired mind began 
again to work with a little clarity. 

Now it seemed to licr that she had been diiink all day long, 
beginning hours before she had even touclied the chamj^agne. She 
had risen in the morning lo go to Barclays Bank and leave there 
some of the rupees which she had carried day after dav stufled 
willy-nilly into the worn handbag. She had risen telling herself 
that the time had come to make sense, and she had been on her 
way through the lobby when slie saw Carol meet “that mission- 
ary“ and go with him into the lift 

That was the moment, she knew now with extraordinary clarity, 
when the drunkenness began. She watched the hit swallow them 
up and from that moment on something abo\e aftd beyond Iut 
common sense and her will jjowei seized jKrssession of her. She 
had struggled for nearly an lioni—belowstairs, trying not to lol- 
low Carol and the missionary, tr\ing to go on with what she had 
meant to do, but in the end she had gone u[jstaiis. 

The momtiu she entered the room and saw Carol and Bill and 
Buck she knew tiial she was not w^anicd there. "J"bey were polite 
to her blit tlie\ had shut her out. And again she had ineanl to go 
away, bnt again she was poweiless She bad siascd on, goni wdth 
them to the races and cpianclcd on the wMy with Bdl who had al 
ways seemed lo lie her Iriend. And then '‘he had gambled against 
the ad\icc ol Carol and lost and then gambled again and lost and 
then gone le) Jellaj>ore's palace and lost more and drunk loo much 
champagne and c}uarrelcd with Nelly And now she was back again 
alone in Jicr room, staring down at the street. 

It wasn’t the fast time she had sat alone bv a window looking 
down into tJic streets. It had happened to her a liundied times; 
now in London, now in Paris, here, there, almost everynivhere in 
the world; it was always the same. Everything would start off well 
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and then just as she was making new friends in a new world where 
they didn't know her, and didn't know about Jim Trollope— just 
when her life began to show signs of order and decency, everything 
would go wrong and her lilc would grow disorderly and again she 
would be alone. She was a little more alone each time it happened. 

She iliought, “There is a curse on me. Ir isn’t much T want- 
only to be friends with Carol, only to be allowed to worsliij' her/' 
And suddenly she understood wdiai the drunkenness was— that in 
a very little lime Carol Irad become necessary to hc*r. It wasn't 
only that Carol liad chc'cred her up and brought her luck; it was 
more than that. When (^arol w^asn't then* a gravircss enveloped the 
whole wwld that sunouirdcd her. The people in it bored her until 
she hated them. Irr a w^a\, rapirlly, mysUTioiisly, Carol and the 
thing wdiich Carol was Irad Irf'coinc her wdrcrle existence. She had 
drunk too much champagne and Ic^st at poker all dut precious 
inoirey only because she hated tire whole evening and all the people 
aberut her and could only tlrink of ho\v wonderful it had been on 
the other evening wlicn she and Carol shared the banks at chemin- 
deafer and w^on ever) thing. And all the time instead of keeping 
her mind on tire game sire had been w'ondcring about Carol and 
what slic was doing with Bill Wainwright and that missionary in 
the little w'oikl which they had suddenly closed to her. Where 
were they dining? What were they saying? In a moment of clarity 
she saw why she had experienc ed, two or three time s. the sensation 
of being Carol— it was Irccause Carol was everything she was not, 
all that she wanted i be more than anything in life. 

And she remcuihercd then what the fortuneteller had told her— 
that there were two men, on( bhind and one dark, who stood be- 
tween her and her huk. Mr. tli\ala, sh^ knew, was the dark man 
but he was a poor thing who, her instinct told her, was no menace. 
It was the blond man who had come between her and her touch- 
stone Carol, but wheilier it was Bill WainwTight or the missionary 
bloke she did not know. After thinkint’^ about it tijrsily for a long 
time she decided that it must l r Bill; her instinct, she told herself, 
had revealed the truth when she cprarreled with him in the taxi- 
cab. She knew it now, especially after the bit of gossip she had 
heard at the races— that once he and Carol had been married. And 
she knew, too, because there \\as a part of her which was like a 
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man^ that he was in love with her. In a way Bill was her rival. In 
the haunted darkness, the room, the hotel, the whole of Bombay 
presently became a trap, a prison from which there was no escape. 
When she was afraid, the superstitions clamored for satisfaction. 
Now she had a feeling of doom, of some awful end from which 
there was no escape. She had been fighting it for a long time now, 
for years, ever since her father had sent her to school in England to 
learn to be a “lydy.** She had been fighting it even for longer than 
that— even since she was a little gii^ And now she was tired— too 
tired to fight it off any longer. 

Above Flora Trollope on the opposite side of the hotel Carol 
undressed slowly and thoughtfully, feeling curiously quiet and 
sober at this hour of the night. Years had passed, it seemed to her, 
since she had gone quietly to bed like this, before two in the 
morning. The odd thing was that she did not seem to mind the 
experience. She felt very still and peaceful, the restlessness all gone 
from her. It was a nice feeling— one in which there was a sense of 
security, although she could not divine why, and calm and relaxa- 
tion. She thought, “I actually feel as if I could gc/to bed before 
two and sleep.*' 

Taking off her make-up belore the minor, she thought, looking 
at her own lovely face, ^'^Vcll, honey, that guy Merrill is the nicest 
guy you've ever met. But don’t be too nice to him or you’ll get 
yourself into complications. Nice fellows like that are tough to 
shake off when the lime comes to give them the aii. They're a lot 
tougher than the Botlivalas and the old lechers. So watch your- 
self, honey." 

He wasn't, she decided, like any man she had ever met, at least 
since she had left Minnesota. All the others, it seemed to her, were 
too complicated They were on the make or they weren't; it never 
made any difference. In one case they needed handling, and in the 
other, the relationship was all the same— just a senes of wisecracks 
all a little mauve in color. Bill was the only man she'd ever known 
who was a mixture of the two. That was why she had married him. 
That was why she had a special feeling for him which wasn't love, 
perhaps, but different just the same from any feeling she had had 
for other men. 
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'*He’s a honey/' she thought, "if he'll only stay the way he is.** 

But the funny thing was that lately he didn't seem to be satis- 
fied with being what he was. He was jumpy and quarrelsome. 
There were even astonishing moments wdicn for a second he be- 
haved as if he were jealous. A thought came to her suddenly out 
of the blue. 

“GawdI” she thought. “It couldn’t be that. It couldn't be that 
after all these years I'm going to have tnnible with him.” And the 
thought was so funny that she laughed aloud. 

At last she rose from the dressing table feeling extremely virtu- 
ous, because in the morning she would waken for the first time in 
many weeks with her face washed and covered with grease instead 
of j>owder and rouge. 

Before turning out the light and climbing into bed. she locked 
the door lest Mrs. Trolloj)e come in late feeling in a mood to 
confide in her. She knew that Mrs. Trollope was rij^e for confiding. 
Site displa^ed all the signs and if there was one thing which Carol 
found insupportable, it was heating the troubles and self-pity of 
another female. In fact she was beginning to discover a great many 
things about Mrs. Tr(>llopc— things which made her more interest- 
ing as a character but l(*ss desirable as a friend. 

And after the lights were out and she was l>ing in bed, she did 
what for her was an extraoidinaiy tiling. Closing hci eyes she went 
back suddenly to that icmole Lutheran rliildhood and said aloud, 
in a low \oicc, “Oh Ch>d, thank you for all the good times I've had 
out of life and hclj) me to get things sorted out.” She prayed not 
out of fear but out of gratitude because she fell extraordinarily 
wxll and hap])Y. 

\Vlicn Bill wakened, slowly, uncomfortably, in the heat, he rose 
and went to knock on Buck's dooi. When there was no answer, he 
was afraid suddenly that when he pushed open the door he might 
find Buck was lying there dead. But wdicn he openc'd the door, the 
loom w^as ( inpty. And them he iuembered that Buck had said he 
was going off early to see Ali and Colonel Moti. And he thought, 
too, “Why didn’t lie waken me?” And almost immediately, won- 
der if he took Caiol with him?” The thought made him suddenly 
suspicious and uneasy again, almost as if the t*vo had a plot against 
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kim. They might have taken him, the dirty dogs; the expedition 
would have been fun with the three of them. 

Then all at once he was ashamed of himself, thinking that he 
was behaving like an adolescent schoolboy rather than a grown 
man who, anybody would have said, certainly knew his way about 
the world. But the uneasiness would not be dismissed; it hung over 
him as he dressed and gave orders to Silas tor the day. 

He did not like the way Silas looked at him, with sidelong, rather 
secret glances, as if he were aware thaU inside Bill there was some 
sort of disturbance. He thought, “Damn these Indians, they always 
smell everything.** For a moment he tclt a wild dcsiic to tell Silas 
to mind his own business, but at once knew that such a course 
would only make him seem ridiculous. Silas simply woidd pietcnd 
he didn't know what he was talking about. He would jmt on a 
meek and humble manner and a pious expression on his black fare 
—all but the black cyts. They would go on mocking you; that was 
the way a worm like a bearer could get back at you, mocking you, 
tormenting you, not because he hated you hut hexause the race 
from whicii he came was infinitely older than your own, so that 
out of the black eyes ol an Untouchable Chnstian b<n iJuie glim- 
mered from time to time a look of scorn and su|>(iioiil> lie knew 
suddenly why tlie Indian got beneath the skin of the stolid Englislv 
men, why it was that always the Indian won out. You could beat 
him or shout him dowm or even shoot him but still he ki ew’ all 
the answers and had the jump on you. That wms the secret of 
Gandhi. 

He hurried through his dressing to be rid of Silas' black accusing 
eyes—eyes which said, “You're being a damned 'sillv tool ' And no 
sooner was Silas gone from the loom than he w( nt to the tele- 
phone and called Carol's room. 

She wasn't there. When he called ibo office dtsk, the clerk said 
she had gone out early, about half-past eight, and lie heard himscdl 
against his will asking, “Alone?" 

“No,” said the impersonal voice, “she went out with Mi. Mer- 
rill.” 

He hung up, thinking, “Left out in the cold," and because al- 
ready the intolerable heat was making him irritable, he said, “To 
hell with both of thcml I'll go to work.” 
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He called Smithers and Smithers offered to come up to the hotel, 
but he refused that. It wouldn't be like working to sit here like 
a big shot and have the groveling Smithers waif upon him, 

“No," he said, “I’ll come down to the office." 

When he went downsiaiis there was a cablegram just arrived 
for him. As he opened it he saw that his hand was shaking and 
thought, “TJiat jiist shows it’s no good relo’^ming. The one uight 
1 didn’t drink, I have the jitters." 

The cablegram read: 

“Order you take over Hinkle job until recovery stop Contact 
Calcutta and Madras offices at once sto]j Fine opportunity to make 
good possibly Eastern manageiship Regards 

Arison W. Wainwright. 

As he tore up the cable he said, “Oh, hclP" It was like his father 
to sign himself not “Father" or “Dad” but “Anson W. Wain- 
wiight," That was business. No sentiment or teeling in business. 
So the old man thought he would like the job of Eastern manager. 
To hell with the East! To hell with everything! 

When lie arri\ed at the office, Mr. Smithers came out of his 
liver-colored sanctum wearing a lugubrious expression. He had just 
had a telegram from Saigon, Hinkle was dead. 

“Too bad. Poor guy,’’ Bill said automatically, but at the moment 
he wasn’t thinking ol Hinkle. As soon as he heard the news he 
knew that it was settled. He’d ha\e to stay. His instinct told him 
to flee, but he km w tuai if lie chucked now, he’d never ha\e 
another chance He’d have to stay in India and lick this job or he 
was through excc})t lor the gia hial easy descent into the gutter. 

He niopjx'd his head and lacc and to Sr/»ithcrs he said, “Let’s get 
to work." And then, “Was he inairied?" 

“No,” said Smithers, 

“That’s good. I here won’t be any widow for us to console." 

In the bungalow at the Institrti\ Indira Moti wakened knowing 
that she would see Men ill befou the day was finished. She knew 
well enough that lie would rctuin to visit Ali. The boy knew it 
too. When she went in to waken him, she found that he was 
already awake, feeling his way about the bare room toward the 
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door which led to the verandah. She knew where he was going. 
He would sit there in the shadow all morning seeing with his ears, 
listening to the sounds of the birds in the garden until he heard 
the crunch of tires on the gravel and heard the step which he knew 
was Mcrriirs. 

She spoke to him in Hindustani and at the sound of her voice, 
the brown face parted in a smile to show a row of white teeth. He 
was happy and that pleased her, but she knew that beside the boy’s 
worship for Men ill neither her husband nor herself was of any 
importance. 

The boy asked, “Is Sahib Buck coming today?” 

“Yes, Ali,” she answ'crcd, not knowing except by her inner self. 

“I knew he wras.” The smile si*i)ed on the small doik face. 

Then qiiictl) she took the boy by the hand and together they 
crossed the hot ce^uityard between the laboratory and the bunga- 
low, and once inside the laboratory )aid she led him to the cages 
of rabbits and guinea pigs wdieu* in tuin she took out iliree or 
four animals and let him hold the*m. While he stood eaicssing them 
she watched the slim daik hands, fascinated by tiieit sensitiveness 
and by the story which they lold of the child’s ^lose fcding and 
love for animals. It was as if the two hands were each one an 
artist in pantomime. It was one of the things whuh interested her 
passionatcl)— which had alwa):> interested her since the davs long 
ago when as a child wakening in the zejiana in lar-oil Bengal she 
had become aw^ai#" of all the exquisite beaut v of tlu small tilings, 
a beauty which, to her astonishment as she grew older, lay hidden 
from most peojdc, as if like poor Ah, they were blind. It was the 
beauty of all these things which she had put into hci dancing 
through all the years she had danced in tlu Last arul West, a beauty 
transmitted to the less gilied and £c>rtunaic thiough the art of 
dancing styli/ed by ten thousand )cars of practice She was middle- 
aged, soon silt would be old, but still she could dance, still her 
body would i cm tin supple, obedient, and still she would have that 
precious secret, that other sight which now revealed the loveliness 
of the two small brown hands of a blind boy caressing a guinea 
pig— a blind boy whose hands were dancing the dance of ‘‘seeing'*; 
for that was what he was doing— seeing with his hands. 

As she watched the boy she divined why it was he loved animals* 
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It was because he had lived with them all his life, close to them, 
as if they were persons who were his friends. He had lived most oi 
his life in the elephant stables with those great animals which more 
than any others were like people you loved. And lately there had 
been all the animals of Merrill's farmyard in far-off yellapore— the 
animals which, Indian fashion, lived dose to the house, sometimes 
going in and out, but always there, breeding, living, dying, as part 
of a family. 

She thought suddenly, “Merrill knows all that." He was one of 
tliose who held this sccict. It w^as that which gave him his irre- 
sistible simplidty, his la(k of guile or en\y or indecency. It was 
that 'whidi ga\c him the sircngtli to endure and to survive all he 
had enduied. It was tliat which made eveiyihing he did in life pure 
and lovely and toudied by Iindncss and nobilitv. Rcrause in the 
animals and in the caMli wms the source ol aU scieiiity and sliength. 
It was odd, she thought, that knowing whai he knew, his personal 
life should ha\c btcii so tvvnteci and complex and unhappy. 

So lost did slie Ixfoim in Iht own thoughts and m the spectacle 
of the childish hands that she did not notice tlic opening of the 
gate of the enclosure. It was \li who bcaid it fust and then the 
sound of footsteps on tlu t»ra\el. Raising his head a little like a 
gazelle startled wliih ieeding, he said, “Ihcrcl It is Sahib Buck.” 

Looking toward the gate Indiia Moti saw Mcirill coming toward 
them. He wasn’t alone. lie had Avith him a European woman, tall 
and blonde and \cry br'audful, with the diiocl beauty of a loA'ely 
animal. The clotlus and even the make-up, Indiia sav’^ at once, 
could do nothing to dim that beauty. It was there for all the world 
to see. All the world would be .ware of it, but only a ft'w people 
like Indira Moii unclci stood its equality and its powder and w’hat 
it was. 

She thought, as she moved toward them smiling, “Something has 
happened to him.” 

He had gone aw'ay, only a little while bcfoie, a friend w^hoin she 
loved, but a friend dimmed anci .,faiy as if there weic a veil be- 
tween hfm and herself. And now he rotiiriied changed, as if the 
veil had been withdrawn. And she thought, “Perhap'. this woman 
has deme it.” With the wisdom of her ancient lace she knew that 
such things were possible. She knew the effcc. of people like this 
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woman. She was the sort from whom others, ill, less strong, less 
happy, drew strength. Indira Moti knew Europe, and she thought, 
"She looks like a tart but she isn’t. She never tould be." 

The blind boy moved swiftly toward the sound of Merrill’s voice 
as he spoke and in a moment the small brown hand was lost in 
Merrill's big one. 

"l'\e been looking at the guinea pigs," said the boy in Hindu- 
stani. 

“Good," said Men ill, “why don t you take one back to the bun- 
galow with you?" 

“Would Memsahib Moti let me?" he asked 

“Of course,’ said Indira Moti. “Why noi^ Til oct yon one" 
And while she lilted a young guinea pig out of the caec to give the 
boy, she said to Mtnill, “I knew you'd be corning’ 

“I bi ought Miss Ilalma with me " And for the first time it struck 
him that tlie fancy name was lidiculous. The sound of it on his 
tongue made luin want to laugh 

The two woiiK n smiled at each other and Carol said, “I hope you 
don’t mind " 

Tndiia smiled. “ V Irmnd of Mtiiill’s is a fM*cnd*c>l nunc ’’ 

The bov held the small still guinea pig (|URtlv in his nipped 
hands but his head was tilltcl i little to one suU as ht listened 
In a low \oicc he said to Mcriill, ’Is it tlu janty lady lioni the 
tram? The Piinccss wiili all the jcwcls''" 

Indira and Men ill both laughed and Men ill trandatod for Carol 
what All bad said It pleased her, she laughed and })ut one liand on 
the small tinbaiud head 

“Tell hii»i ’ sla said “that 1 m glad to see Inin again ’ 

Men ill liandated what she had said and lold her that Ah said he 
too was glad lo sec her because she had a beaiiulul voice that was 
like niiisK 

“Come " sai I fndira, “it’s growing \fr\ hot hcr< Wc 11 go to the 
bungalow.” \nd the sweeper who took care of ihc laboratory 
animals she said “Bimg a box for Ah’s guinea pig " 

They moved back again aeross the blazing courtyard into the 
shelter of the big Java fig trees which covered the bungalow like 
two vas^ umljitllas, and there on the \crandali Merrill and Carol 
and the boy sat while* Indira went to give orders for cold drinks. 
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‘•It is a nice place,” said Carol. ‘Teacelul.” 

She wasn’t good with words and what she meant was far more 
profound and full of meaning. Here in the house it was cool not 
only because it was shaded and hidden away; it was something 
more than that. It was ilic scicniiy which touched her. After the 
Taj Mahal and the races and Malabar Hill, al)o\e all, after the 
nightmarish chive through the filth and clamor of the Mill dLtrict, 
this was anotlicr world, like Paradise 

Indira came back and ihev sat jx'acefiilly talking while Ali 
placed with his guinea pig. It was a comic little beast. Wherever 
lie put his hand the guinea pig would run under it for shelter. 

Indira askcxl how Meirill Ich and when he answered her, she said 
witli a c]uiet smile, knew \oii were feeling better.” 

”He iic‘eded some fun,” said Carol 

1 hen she listened ’wlnle Indna and Merrill talked of Mod’s w'ork 
and the progress he was rnakiiig and about Merrill’s work in the 
\dlagcs and about hci own tom o( Europe, pcrhajrs the last one 
slie would be able to mak(‘ in a long time it things w^ent on there 
as they w’cre going. And while Carol sat there, la/ily watching the 
antics oJ Ali and llie guinea pig, with hall her ininU, an odd thing 
happc'iied to her. She knew siidd«*nly that slu was tired. It wasn’t 
a jrhvsical w’^(\ariness but a w'eaiiress and hoiedom of the spirit, as 
if her life had become intolerable to her. 

Presently Buck suggested that she might like to go through tlie 
laboratory of the Institute and have a look at the snakes. It was, 
he said shyly, all verv interesting. He thought Carol might like it. 

■‘I’d love to see thenr,” said C'arol. “I’ve never seen any real 
venomous snakes- only the kii i the snake cliarmers have on the 
sttceLs.” 

So the four of them went of! to the laboratory, Ali carrying his 
guinea pig and still h(»lding, Moslem fashic/ii, to Buck’s big hand. 
Thev saw how^ the seriirirs were made and met the odd old man who 
cxtiactecl the snake venom and had been bitten tw’enty-scven times 
by the cobras and Russell’s vi| and had his life saved twenty- 
seven times by Moti's serums. Grinning proudly, he displayed hks 
tough old brown arms spotted with tiny scars. 

•*His arms must be like sieves,” .said Carol. “Doesn’t he mind?’* 

“No,” said Indira, “he seems to like it. If you spoke Giijerati or 
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Hindustani ne’d tell you about each snake and each bite. He*s very 
proud of his record.” 

T hen they visited the snake cages and watched the cobras rise up 
behind the glass and weave back and forth to strike futilcly at 
them, and the heavy Russell's vipers which hissed like sluggish 
steam engines. And then Ali said something to Mrs. Mod and Buck 
laughed aloud. 

“What did he say?” asked Carol. 

A faint color came into Buck's cheeks and he said, “Ali asked 
would Mrs. Moti hold his guinea pig so that he could take the 
hand of the pretty lady.” 

Mrs. Moti took the guinea pig and Ali stretched out his hand 
in a vague groping gesture for Carol to take. And then the two of 
them— Carol and Buck— walked back to the bungalow linked by the 
small son of the mahout. 

On the verandah they sat for a little ^\hilc longer until Buck 
looking at his wauh said, “We’d better go. 1 promised Bill I'd go 
with him this morning to buy some clothes. He doesn't think that 
I'm enough of a swell.” 

Indira smiled, “You must come and see me theft. I'd like to see 
you dressed up for once ” 

They said good-bye and Indira and Ali walked to the taxicab 
with them. Indira said to Carol, “You must come back often.” 

“I will . . . c\ery time Buck will bring me ” 

In the taxicab as they drove back through the awful Mill district 
Buck did all the talking She answeicd his questions no\v^ and then 
but otherwise she was silent, thinking. It seemed to her that this 
simple morning had bten the happiest one she had known in a 
long time. 

When Buck and Caiol arrived at the hotel, he said, to her sur- 
prise, “Let's go to the bar and have a drink?” 

“Okay!” She looked at him and added, “You told me it wasn't 
good for you to drink too much.” 

He only laughed and said, “It's different here. In the heat alcohol 
doesn't stay with you. It's all gone almost before you drink it. 
Anyway, I'm feeling fine.” 

“You're the doctor. I can always take it.” 
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Then the moment they entered the door they wer^ caught. At 
the very front big tabic there was a party going on, an odd and 
raflisli parly which caused Carol to think as she saw it, “I’ve seen 
some pretty hot collections but this one wins the pri/c.” 

At one tabic were the Baroness, Mrs. Tiollopc, Jcllapore and 
Joey, Bbtlivala, Bill and the Marthesa. As if at a signal they all 
said, “Come and join us.” There was something strained about the 
invitation, as it the whole group were a party stranded in the mid- 
dle of the Red Sea calling for help. Carol thought, “Damn iti 
There’s no getting away now.” She had wanted to have a drink 
alone with Buck, sitting there talking peacefully and comfortably, 
watching the crowd. She wanted to keep the pleasantness ot the 
morning, hugging it to her, carrying it on and on. 

So they sat down, separated from each other, to Carol’s regret. 
Chance in the opening of the chairs brought her between Jellajxjre 
and Bill; it plated Buck between the Baroness, to whom he gave 
a single look of startled alarm, and Mrs. Trollope. 

They hadn’t been doing very well. I’hat was wliy as one person 
they had put up the flag of distress at sight of Burk and Carol in 
the doorway. Only two persons had not tried for help— the Baron- 
ess, who was insensible to the intricate feelings of people and 
parties, and Jellaporc, who flourished in a sour and disagreeable 
atmosphere. 

He was already bored with Bombay and wished he was back in 
Paris. And he knew that lvd</rc him was not Paris but the worse 
boredom of the tiny confined life of Jcllapore State. "W^heu he was 
bored he was dangerous, not only to himself because boredom 
betrayed him into follies and siaiidals, but to others because in 
order to entertain luiusclf he indulged in intrigues, spiead insinua- 
tions and led people to make fools of themselves. He had already 
been at work, and as if a devil had seized him. he would continue. 

There were a great many things going on around the table, 
things which enslaved them all in a web of ego and intrigue and 
desire, all but Joey, who was .mcady pleasantly oblivious and 
ginny and simply sat there smiling pleasantly at one after the 
other without ever saying a word. 

They all had drinks and made conversation and cracks, but 
underneath the surface things were going on. For example, Mr. 
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Botlivala was on the make for the Marchesa until Carof appeared 
in the door The Marchesa was exactly Mr. Botli\ ala’s type She 
was good looking and expensively dressed, she had a title and 
managed an air of distinction, bogus to those who knew, but im- 
pressive to Mr Botlivala who was fhc sort which thinks that ovei- 
acting IS genius So until Caiol appeared he had been engaged in 
impressing the Mairhcsa lie had a great man) vva)s of doing this 
He did not attack by making belu ve that he was overwhelmingly 
smitten, in an odd way he knew lii limitations—that Ik was small 
and unattraetive and not very potent He began bv attempting to 
create an air of wrcalth and importance So he laid his platinum 
cigarette case, a very feminine one inset with a border of emeralds 
and diamonds, on the tabh beside his drink and then went into 
a conversation about racing stables at Deauville and C annes Oddly 
enough, the Marchesa, who had told Bill that she onl) spoke 
French and Italian, spoke English with Mr Botlivala a good deal 
better than she had spoken I lonch with Bill at Gov< rnment House 

Her opaque black c)cs noted flic eiciictte cast and into them 
tame the look of a greedv coiuurgc at the sight ol a fat tip While 
they talked her cyt kept ictuinin** to it as if something about the 
diamonds and emeralds hypnoti/ed hci She liki Mi Botlivala, 
was not too good at the apj)iaiS4d ol people and so just is he had 
been taktn in by her bad pctfoimanci dit w is convinced by Ins 
But in spill of the attention exc it isi el by the cast and llie tonvcisa 
lion her nnndocc ision ill) w inilcied Kiwhcu liccjiicnih enough 
to make Ml Bothvila aw ire that tluie wert moint nis v'iun slit 
w«is not ictuallv listening and moment > when lie u is ml being as 
fascinating as he me ml to bt 

Actually, although Mr Botlivala hid neither the experience nor 
the iiCTsjncac ily m Ins plump brown lilllc bod) to imderslautl it, 
tile Marehtsa vv is suflenng at the nionu nt fioin n aente di ision 
of uiges—onc toward Mi JJollivalis cigirette t ise and tiie other 
towaid the body of Mr Wainwriglit, the Amirican gentleman 
seated on the oihei side ol her 

Such a division of urges had in fact dominated her whole 
existence sinte ns very beginning as a pretty, dark oxtyed child 
of mixed C»r( k and Sviian blood born in ^dnanople 

Mr Waimviight, the American, had made an impression upon 
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her from the moment she entered the room at Government House, 
and the memory of him had been with her pretty steadily since 
the moment when, in a sort of vague, gambling hope, she had 
clung a little too long to his hand as he bade her good-bye. For 
more than a week now she had tried to find an opportunity for 
another mceliug. She had succeeded only in seeing him once or 
twice in the distance without even a chance of sj>eaking to him. 
And then this morning as, cliapcronod by liei maid, she stopped 
for a moment in the dooiwa) of the bar, Jella])ore had seen lier 
and invited her to join the table where he was sitting with the 
Earoness and Mr. Waiiiwnght. I'lii* presence of the Baroness, 
normally, would have driven lier away, but the presence of Mr. 
Wainwrighi more than ovt rbalaiK i d that unpleasairt fact. 

Mr. Wainwrighi attracted her as a new tvpr. Although she had 
had a good deal of experience, she had known very tew American 
men, and never one like this cue. When she tried to remember, 
she could think of only two or three rather beefv, clumsy, stupid, 
middle-aged men who, tciiified insiilc, had tried to make her 
believe that they wxrc exjrci Lenced at love. 

Mr. Wainwright, clearly, w^as difftrent. In the first place he 
wasn’t bcely or stupid, and certainly he was neither terrified nor 
unexperienced; that much she had divined from the meeting at 
(iovernmenl House. She knew as well as if the meeting had hap- 
pened in the old days when the Baroness ojrened the door of the 
little silting room in the Square Chausce d’Antin and said in bad 
French, ‘"Girls, a couple ol gcntleijien want to be entertained,” that 
she was being looked over. That she sat at the table of the Gov- 
ernor of the Madras Presidency is the Marchesa Carviglia, wife of 
the Generalissimo Carviglia, made no difference. She had, she 
knew, been looked over, and while she had not been actually 
rejected, she had been card-indexed for fiitnrc reference. 

It w^as not intelligence or even instinct which told her all this, 
but simple deduction from a very long and varied experience. She 
divined the fard-iiidcx theory from the way in which he had looked 
at her as they talked, from the way in wdrich his harrd had re- 
sponded ever so slightly to the unabashed inviting juessure of her 
own. His hand liad said to her, '‘Not right off, but perhaps a little 
later.” At the same time, knowing the signs, she did not abandon 
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hope. She knew that he had not held back through any moral 
scruple, nor because he did not think her a possibility. More than 
likely there was another woman somewhere who, at the moment, 
had possession of him. 

So she had waited, not without impatience, for a second meet- 
ing, and as the impatience giew, the object of iicr interest— Mr. Bill 
Wainwright— became steadily more attractive to her. She knew, 
without seeing him, the way iiis curly blond liair grew and exactly 
the angle of tlie squarish jaw a id the look of the large rather 
sensual mouth; but most of all she remembered and saw again and 
again the mocking twinkle in the blue eves, it had disconcerted 
her at hrst because the eyes seemed to be jeering, but by now that 
no longer troubled hti. Tneie was behind the look a kind of 
dcvilishness which made her want to know him lierter. In her 
handsome voluptuous body there wras an element of masochism. In 
the distant piast the Baroness, aw'aie of this, had thrown some 
generous clients with odd tastes in hci chiection. 

And the Marchesa was pressed for time in botli the long and 
the short run. I he Ixvaiitine tendency toward fai, which up to 
now she had managed by nearly starving hcrsclt tf> keep in control, 
would, she knew, claim her altogether befoie many more yeais. 
That was the long run. In the short run slie had only another 
month or two for advcntuie. Alter that she would have to go back 
again to Italv, back to the elderly Generalissimo and the nunnery 
existence winch he demanded of her in order to preserve his own 
honoi and his own lepuiation as a lady-killer. She was, in fact, on 
her annual holiday. He knew exactly how she employed it, and 
did not mind so long as she enjoyed herself in out of the way 
places. 

Up to date she had had no success, either on the way out to 
Bombay oi in Bombay, and the time wms flying. Six weeks or two 
months was short enough with the years piling up on you. It 
wouldn*t be very long until she wouldn’t have any charm whatever 
for an attractive man. So she went to work in earnest As she 
wasn’t a clever woman wdio could get what she wanted in an intelli- 
gent way, she went to work in the oldest, most vulgar way she knew. 
That was why, ignoring all the etiquette which the Baroness and, 
after her. the Generalissimo, had taught her with such infinite care, 
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she had plumped herself down next to Bill Wainwright instead 
of on the opposite side of the table next to the Maharajah. 

The first time Bill felt her foot creeping uj) his instep, he drew 
his foot away and turning toward her he said, “I*m sorry.” She was 
talking to Botlivala and apparently noticed noihing, not even his 
apolog). Without even turning she continued her conversation. 
Then in a little while as his Itg giew r tamped and he extended 
his foot once more, the loot of the Maiclicsa touched his again. 
This time he did not trouble to move his foot or apologize. He 
only thought, “She means it. I guess shc\ in earnest all right. Well, 
I've done worse.” 

In an odd way he wished tliat lie could fed more excited about 
the Marchesa, princi})allv because he vsas still iriitatcd by Carol 
and Buck having gone ofl together leaving him alone. He had gone 
on being irritated all the morning, all through SmiiliLi/ sancti- 
monious examination of the deceased Hinkle's desk and papers, 
all through Smithers' gioveliiig cNplanation (;f the plans foi re- 
organi/aiion and tlie lough job he had belote Inm. And he was 
still irritated. He would have liked being interested enough in the 
Marchesa just to have a fling and show Carol. 

But he wasn't. So he just sat theic iiulilTcrcnily wiggling his foot 
now and then to communicate to the Marchesa that he was aware 
of what she was up to, and because out of long habit he always 
wiggled back in order to be jxflile and avoid hurt leclings. Then 
presently she abandoned Mr. Botlivala and his cigarette case and 
turned to him, and as she turnec’ the knee went into action. 

“Why did you tell inc',” Bill asked her, “that you didn't speak 
English?” 

The lull red lips parted in a smile and the long false c) (dashes 
fluttered for a luoment over the ox-eyes. 

“Because I thought cet would make me moic eenteresting.” 

He returned the mammy -palaver saying, “You don’t have to 
make yourself more intercsiing.” And a» the same time, he thought, 
“My Cod, she’s stupider than I thought,” and suddenly he divined 
what it was she was and where slic came from. lie thought, “She 
ought to be dressed in a chemise and black silk stockings sitting 
on a red plush and gilt sofa.” And at the same time he had intima- 
tions of her connections in the past with the Baioness. The old 
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woman, he saw, had been watching them. And at the same moment 
Carol and Buck appeared in the doorway and he forgot about the 
Marchesa altogether. At the same time he knew that he was in love 
with Carol. It wasn’t any use kidding himself any longer. The 
astonishing thing was that he knew too that he had ticver before 
been in love with her. He’d never before been in lovo with 
anyone. 

His voice was saving to the Marchesa, “Yes, I’ll be leasing for 
Calcutta toinoirow night,” but inwardly he was saying, ”|ee/-iisl 
ril have to sell imsclf all over with Carol and this time it’ll be 
tough.” Because she knew liiin so well he wouhl have to persuade 
her, even dcTcive her alniut himself. 

Then with a sudden Iccling ol delight he saw her come over 
and sit beside him. Quickly he turned and said, “Well, did you 
enjoy yourscll?” 

Joey, at the Maharajah’s orders, roused himself to ask them 
what they would drink and afu r they had ordered, (Jarol said, 
*‘Yes, I had a swxll time. I want to go back there again.” 

“A pretty dirty part of town. ’ 

“I didn’t notice it.” 

“You must have been blind.” 

“No, I was thinking hard most of the time.” 

He grinned. “What aliout?” 

“None of your damned business” 

(There she was again— shutting him out.) 

“You might have taken me with you.” 

“Buck said you weie sleeping so hard he didn’t w’ant to waken 

yQ^r 

'TNuts to Buck.” 

She looked at him with surpiise. “You nfcdn’t be so earnest 
about it. Buck is the best guy you’ll cvci know.” 

“OhI” said Bill. 

He had foi gotten rntiiely about the Marchesa, but she had not 
forgotten him. Ncailv a bottle of cliainjiagnc had made her bolder. 
Even thougli his back was tiiTncd to her, the knee was close against 
his, pressing, hard at wwk. It w^as easier now that the table was 
crowded. She meant to get what she wanted. Bill wanted to turn 
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and say suddenly, “Oh, all rieht, but laur when I'm not so busy 
But you couldn’t quite say that 

Across the table the B lioness was still w luhinf^ SIic kinw what 
was up because, after all ^he knew tJu Marchesa \u\ wtll Ihe 
green e>es peered out ol ilu nddkd old fair Ixiwtdi t* ( cheniik 
i)clashe> SIu thought ‘AJlii^lt I H fix lu i befoic sht dtsoutof 
India She ne\ei was anMliin^ but a Mcondiaie ^ hoie \ou 
tan t nnkc a silk puin ol i sow s tai ' 

\fter a inoiiic nt C iio^ loi^ol iici dis ippointiiK nt and bfgin to 
enjo) Jitrself \fter ill ^lu lik{dj>iU](s mil piopli tin (;ddij and 
fuiiniei the Ixitci I hit w is im ol the n as ns \ h\ she lo\cd Indii 
beitci than an) jd lec Jiid t\ci bitu 1 hat w is Ck reison she 
sta)td on in spite of he it of disioinloit, of luivis, ol neatly lx.ing 
biokt She was liapp) prisenil) witho it knowiin; vli), without 
trouldint* to iindtrstand iluii tJ nionic it sIk i mie lo the table 
the spirit'- of all thtsc i^nd ii I Iiud and jidid jxoplc suddenlv 
rose as il somctlnnE' ria^nal 1) id oniiirtd bcc i ist she w is beauti- 
ful and happs and beraust shi itall) liked or lo\>d il c n ad 

Onl) the Maliara)aJi iindeisfood putt) well wliU w is oiuiio on 
around the tabJt bcc nisc he alone of them all with his iiknt for 
intrigue, possessed tlic (klaehnunt to w itih thtn irid to be fasci- 
nated by all the currents and complications wlncli cio^sed back 
and forth like an intiuatc wib fo(), sitting back had an indif 
fercnce towaul them all and lu was too diunk and an)way he 
wasn t vtn bii:;ht Bur Jelly nnpoient bond linlitiius ^nd 
](ciing, siw It ill 111 saw the fue of Mrs Tiollopi Indit up like 
an electric bulb at the siehi of C nol Ik tb/ Bnoniss I 11111,5 
the jMirchcsa He watched tlie aine ol the Marehisi her lu avily 
beautiful face intent upon Boui\ila an) his eie 1 lie c is wbije 
her knee worked on Bill A\ nnwii^bt Ik w Bill linn ki in her 
to Caiol the moment C nol s n down I i boi’v 1 1 mg tn\ard 

her as if drawn like a bit of irm towaiei i magnet Ik siw too 
the silly gioscl ng emptiness ol Botk\ li . nd the w i) tie new- 
comer thc\ called Burk looked n Caiol ihcre was mt) little 
that he missed and as he sat there Icining back his long thin, 
cruel fingers stroking the ic) gliss which held his drink the dark 
and intricate mind ceased presently to be bored, because it was 
occupied again, this time by the gicatest passion he knew, a pas 
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sion even greater than women or gambling— the fabrication of 
mischief and intrigue. He began rearranging the lives and per- 
sonalities of the people at the table, changing them about, moving 
them here and there, placing them side by side, like pieces in a 
pu/zle which, when complete, made an uglv, indecent picture. For 
weeks now, ever since women had become something beyond his 
attainment, he had been considering secretly the prospects of 
abdicating and putting his oldest son on the throne with his own 
dissolute brother as regent, to retire into a saintly liie of atone- 
ment and contemplation. But that idea was forgotten now. The 
world and the people in it remained too fascinating to abandon. 
As he watched them, planning, shifting the pieces about, he took 
on suddenly a kind of evil beauty and dignity, for the only time 
Jelly was not merely silly was when he was creating mischief and 
sometimes tragedy. 

In the afternoon Bill took Buck to the Army and Navy Stores to 
buy the trousseau. The trip wasn't at all what Bill had expected it 
to be. In the first place Buck displayed an inteiest in what he was 
buying, an interest which Bill found astonishhig considering 
Burk's indifference to clothes in the past. From the time he had 
tome to college to work his wa> through, he had ne\cr been able 
to afford good clothes and so he had ignoied them, dressing him- 
self in incredibly ill-fitting and shabby garments which had never 
seemed to make much difference since they could not dim Jiis own 
natural liealrh and good looks. Now, as tire two of them went from 
department to department of the big store. Buck was fussy about 
shoes, about materials, about neckties, about handkerchiefs. He 
was like a long sob<T riti/cn going on a sj)ree, and the sjiree occa- 
sionally led him into choices which upset BilFij more conservative 
tastes. 

Once he said, protesting, “You don’t want that tie and handker- 
chief. You’ll look like a Eurasian stationmaster on an outing.” 

But Buck had them just the same. Gi inning, lie said, "This is the 
first chance Fvt ever had to express mysell in clothes. T ct me have 
my fun.” 

“It’s your funeral,” said Dill. “If you’re planning to attract 
crowds, you’re doing fine.” A little later he looked quizzically at 
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Buck and said, ‘'What’s come over you? You never used to be so 
fussy about clothes.” 

“I’m doing what you want, ain't I?” said Buck. “What you and 
Moti wanted me to do. I’m cutting loose. Don’t get in my way.” 

A little ruefully Bill answered, “Okayl But we didn’t expect you 
to get yourself up as a Von’ man. That wasn’t part of the plan.” 

Theie was a grin on Buck’s face and a twinkle in his eye which 
Bill didn’t like. It was as i[ Buck had a secret joke of some kind 
up his slee\c. as if he were saying, “You and Moti got me into 
this. Now watch inel” 

It was all a part of the odd feeling which had come between 
them since they sat at the table in the bar with all those night- 
marish people, something which was intangible yet separated them, 
marring the old lelationship precariously restored only a little 
w'hilc before. It vras like sand in smoothly functioning machinery. 
In the heat and bustle of the shop the aggravation grew steadily 
worse and worse. Bill felt hotter and hotter and weaiier and more 
irritated as the shopping continued. And then at last it was fin- 
ished and Buck said, surprisingly, ”rm paying for all this.” 

“That wasn’t the agreemeni,” said Bill. “It was to be part of the 
cure contributed by me.” 

“If >our father w^aiits to give some money, let him give it to the 
work I’m doing. I can handle this. I’ve got a little money my 
grandfather left me. I’d kind ol like to spend it this vray.” He 
grinned sheepishly, ‘ lie was a pious old fiaud. He darkened my 
whole childhood. It vrould be getting back at him— if he knew how 
I was spending that dough.” 

Again Bill thought, “What i.hc hell has come o’ er him?” But he 
only said aloud, “It seems to me you’re making a lightning 
recovery.” 

Buck laughed, “Moti said it would be quick.” 

Then Bill felt sour and said, “Well, take m) advice and don’t go 
ahead too fast. Therc-’s noth*Mj. worse than a middle-aged man 
trying to make up for lost time— unless it’s an old lecher.” 

“You ain’t seen anything yet,” said Buck. 

Bill didn’t answer him. He only grinned and thought, “My God! 
What have we let loose!” And again he felt an inward alarm, even 
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above the faint irritation, lest Buck should get completely out of 
hand and go to hell. 

Sourly he said, ‘‘What you need is a date with the Marchesa." 

On the w^ay back from the Army and Navy Stoie^, Buck said, 
"Let's get Carol and go to the rates." 

"1 can’t. I’\e got to work. You iiia) be on a sjirtt but I'm not. 
Anyway she vuy likely won't be there. She’s probably gone 
already." 

"Who w^ith?" 

"Oh, Botlivala and Mrs Trollopt probabls." 

There was a little silence and Buck said, ‘‘I don’t like cither 
dI them very mucli. I wish she woeddn’t go around with them." 

"If you think )ou can tell her who she’s to go around witli, )ou’re 
rra/y. I’ve nc\cr been able to and I’ve known liti a hell ol a long 
time. She likes disit putable people." 

"Botlhala especiall) is had news. I’m been at )und India hmg 
enough to know his kind. Ihc) ouglit to he sliot " 

"You don’t hast to he atound India to d strive ^ that" And he 
heard hnnsclf saxing, " \n)wa^ she’s ingagcd to liini ’’ 

Buck sat up stiaiglit, "I don’t bclie\e it, ’ he said **‘Whc) told )ou 
that?" 

Kill grinned, not wiihont rnaliee "She did. She asked me to get 
hci out of it " 

'J he reaction was unexpected lie felt Buck draw aw a) horn him 
into (he In cornet ol llu taxi seat, not pluMcalh so inreh as 
psychologic all). And he knew that hall-williiill\, hall uTiwoiiingl> 
he had jioiircd more sand into the hearings ihr lelationsh.p 
between tliem loi <i long liint Buck didn’t sav an\ thing. When at 
last he spoke, he said, "I don’t believe it." 

"I’m only telling you whiit she lold me " 

"1 don’t bcluve she' ever meant it.’ 

"Well, 1 don’t either, for that matter. At any rai^', Botlivala 
thinks so. It’s supposed to be a secret engagement, but I v\ouldn’t 
trust Botlivala to keep his mouth shut." 

Them as il talking to himself. Buck said, "The dirt> liiih rati" 

Bill couldn’t resist baiting him, so he said, ‘‘Whor'" 

"Botlivala." 

"Oh, he’s harmless enough. She’s managed a lot worse than him." 
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And presently he said, “Anyway, I wouldn’t let it worry you. She’s 
able to take care ol herself. The thing most people don’t give her 
credit for is brains. She doesn’t know h(‘iscU how smart she is or 
else she’s ashamed ol it. That’s a smait gnl— I 

Buck suddenly tinned :i d looked at him but didn’t sav any- 
thing. .And Bill was silent too, a little ania/cd at his own speech 
about Carol’s brain-., iled ne\er thought it out b( lore. It just 
seemed to come out of In'. mouLh. 1 he importaiii thing was that 
he knew that what he had said was tine. 

Tlien llic taxi duw uj) at the door of the h )rel and ^bll felt 
suddenly that the best thing foi him to do was t(^ ch.t/ oui, so he 
said lie was having a showtr and going to the ointe .. • I vv-add see 
Bu k at cocktail lime. 

When lie was gone Buck callerl Can I’s room and got no answer. 
At the desk they said '.he had gone out wdth Mrs. 1 rollope, where 
the elerk did not know^ Imt he supposed it was the race's. 'I hcre 
wasn’t nmwUerc else to go. 

Then all at once Buck felt tired wdth that utter feeling of col- 
lapse which malaria ^ictinls c\pericnte, and he knew’ that it 
would be better to go upstairs to hi-> room lor a rest, but he knew 
loo that he could not do it. The high spirits had mtht<l away in 
the heat and conveis'ition of tlie taxi, and he ftU a liule ill now 
and confused, like a boy ol sixtetni in love for th(‘ ^ ‘.t tinux He did 
not know" what U) think or wdiat be should think. He was only 
aw'aro that sudrlciily he 1 id found hiinstlf on die hinge ol a w"orld 
W"hich was beyond his exj>ciieTKC and understanding. It wasn’t 
only that what he had Ik are! of Carol was puzzling, but that Bill 
should have told if so cMiirallv as if wTat he said was of no 
importance but only a subject of mirth. For a moment, ns he 
turned aw"ay from the desk and stood looking at the crowed but not 
seeing it, he was aliaiel. He thouglii. “Maybe I’m too dumb tv^ go 
on with it. Ma)be what Bill hinted i*. true'— that it’s too late for 
me to make up lor lost lime ^faybe I was born a sap and will 
alwa)s be one.’’ 

But there w"as only one tiling which he had to do and that was 
to find Carol. Maybe* he’d speak to her about w"liat Bill had told 
him or maybe he wouldn’t have the courage. It wasn't, perhaps, 
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any of his business and maybe she would only laugh at him. But 
he had to see her. 

And so with his head aching and the heat pressing down on 
him, suffocating him, he set out again through the burning streets 
for the race course. What had started out at the table in the bar as 
fun had changed into something else. The heat did nothing to 
ease or clarify his bewilderment. 

At the race course it seemed hotter than ever, hotter even than 
in the city. There was a great crowd, churning about under the 
jacqueranda and peepul trees, going and coming to and from the 
paddock, the stands, the club enclosure. Paying ofl the taxi at the 
gate, Buck plunged into the nowd as he had often long ago 
plunged into a football game, fc‘cling groggy and contused and ill. 
Only now it was not the ball be had to find and rescue but Carol. 
His brain no longer seemed to lunction jiroperly. I'hcre was no 
reason in it but only tlie growing jiower ot obsession, a gnawing, 
dri\ing power which loiced him into places \sheie he had no 
right to go. He jostled Aiah hoise traders, Parsec beauties, bold 
Khoja women, Biitish officials, Princes. He cniei^d sacred chib 
enclosures and e\cn the owner's box. It was a world in which he 
was a strangei. knowing no one He did not even find any of the 
little group he had met that moiiiing at the bar. 7 here was no one 
whom he could ask, and after a wdnle the search look on a night- 
marish quality in which it seemed to him that lie was rushed, now 
from this side, now^ liom that, by hundreds ol strange people intent 
on crushing him. 7" wo or three timers when his head l)cc«aine con- 
fused he sat down on a chaii in the shade until he again gained 
sonic control ol himself. lie was aw^are that j^coplc stared at him 
wdili curiosity but it did not matter to him. And at last in one 
ol those moments of claiily he thought, “She is not here. Ji I 
don't go back now I w^on’i be able to make it alone. I’ll make a 
fool of myself h) fainting.” And the shyness wdiich w'as always there 
deep inside him seized him and, staggering as he walked, he made 
his way to the gate and climbed into a taxi. 

In the heat ol the diise back, the noises of the streets pounded 
in his ears and there were moments when he seemed to slip into 
unconsciousness and then out again like a bird flying through 
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clouds. The drive seemed endless and in the moments when his 
brain functioned properly, one phrase kept going through his head 
over and o^e^ again, “Walking before you can run! Walking be- 
fore you can run!" 

How he paid the driver and managed to enter the hotel and find 
his room he was ne\er able to remember. Tn the end the obsession 
left him and he could not remember wln^re he had been nor why 
he had gone. But at last on th#’ bed, after tossing restlessly for a 
long time, he slipped into Uiiconsriousiicss, and just before the 
room faded into a blur, it seemtd to him *hat he was back again in 
the compartment of the train ciossing the binning Deccan ami 
Caiol w’as there stroking his head to case the pain. 

It was Jcllaporc’s idea that tluy go to Juhu Beach for a swdm. 
He had there a small house where in the old da)s a» a voung man 
he had kept from time to time a iiaiudi girl who licld his fancy. 
It was a pleasant house, he said, wnrh a gaidcn overlooking the 
beach surrounded hy a high w'all. It was too hot to go to the races. 
They could go to Juhu and play hiulge tor a while, enjoy the cool 
of the beach in the evening and »f anyone Icit like it. he could 
go for a swim. He asked Carol and Mis. d rollope, BotHvala, the 
Marehesa and a couple of Pa^ste fru nds. lie had nor meant to ask 
the Baroness but she got wind of it somehow and while Joey was 
arranging about the food and the champagne she ran him to earth 
and told him enthusiastically what a v/onderful plan it w^as, so 
there wasn’t an) thing to he done. 

Before C'arol left ihe hotel, she wrote a note to Bill sa)ing where 
they had gone and asking h n and Buck to join them. The house 
at Juhu, she tlioiight. wouk* be easy *o find. It was, she said, the 
fifth house beyond ihe signal staMon. 

She wasn’t enthusiastic about the expedition. She didn't really 
care whether she went or not, except that she had never been to 
Juhu and felt a desire to see it. Sli^' tliought too that as long as 
Buck and Bill were busy all afternoon there v/asn’t any reason 
for her to hang about in the sweltering heat of the city. And any- 
way it would make Mrs. Trollcrpe and Botlivala happy. You could 
see that the moment the expedition was proposed and the faces 
of both of them lighted up. 
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And so she had not gone to the races and Bill didn’t find her 
note and Buck looked for her in the burning heat at the race course 
until illness drove him back to the hotel. At the last moment the 
Marchesa, learning that Mr. Wainwright would not be in the 
j)arty, stayed behind, sending word that she was snlT(*iing fiom a 
migraine. 

It was a lovely house. When Carol stepped through the gate she 
knew that it was worth going all the way to Juhu to sec it. It stood 
in a w<illed garden between the read and the sea, liiddcn by a 
grove of cotoaiuit and betel palms so that until sou had passed 
through the gate )ou did not sec the house at all. Ii was onh when 
sou walked thiough the grove past a tank ornaiuinud with small 
.Shiva bulls in white marble tliai )ou came upon ilu* la(> structure. 
It was small and built with a wide jutting roof and window^s caivtd 
in the Mogul st)lc in filigiecs of marble. Just below the eaves there 
was painted a slightly indecent fiiczc running round the whole 
pavilion which dcpictv^d on the four sides of the Iiouse the' ]>Ieas- 
urcs ol drinking, love, the table and the chase All round the house 
in a wide border there was a wdde terrace ornamented with flower- 
ing plants, in pots, (hanged each week to aher tlfc design and 
give varietv. On the side facing the ba) there w^as a marble terrace 
with a singing fountain and white marble stcf)s which ran dowm 
through the cocoanut palms to a grilled gateway overlooking the 
sea. 

Inside there were four locmis on each flof>r—bf 'low stairs a ban- 
queting room, a gaming room and two lounging rooms and above- 
stairs two bedrooms in th( Indian st^le and tw’o furnished in the 
most luxurious and vulgar Ficndi fashion vvith gilded beds and 
bed cov(Ts of heavy brocade. The carved sandalvcnod walls were 
adorned by French engravings ol an intimate and bawdv nature. 

The heat and the smell of the cit) wrre gone and in their place 
was the heavy damp atmosphere* of the sea and the lush smell of 
growing plants and »tccs. The little part\, iiU sa\c Boilivala, wlio 
had been there btfoK', moved about under the trees and thiough 
the house. Joc'y set the two servants to work preparing the cham- 
pagne and presently Carol said “I don’t want to play bridge. I 
want to lie here on the terrace and be la/y,” and so Jellapore and 
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Joey and the Baroness and one oi the Parsecs made up a four 
with the fiitli Par see cutting in. 

Mrs. Trollope pulled up a deck chair and by down in it next to 
Carol. She was happy now. She had Carol all lo herself. T.’hat was 
all that she asked. She began almost at once to talk about the 
Marclipsa, not vuy inieresiingly and with a great d(al of hostility, 
why, Carol could nr»t di\ine since long ago she had dismissed the 
Marchesa as not worth the cxeiiion ol comeisaiion. Esidentb Mrs. 
Trollope hated Iut, and slowly it bigan to daw’n on Carol that 
perhaps inside Iht bitter twusled sell shf* hated veiy neatly every- 
body. It did not t»cfui to lier that Mrs. 1 k Hope Jialed ansonc who 
came near Carol Jieiself, liiat ,he was jt‘aIous of eversonc w’ho even 
sj)oke to her. 

“She*s just a common Lt\antinc w'oman. T don’t know anything 
about her liih oi that phoii) old busbanil/ said Miv Trollope. 
She went on and on, her voi^e a dim buz/ing in C.aiol s cars, but 
after a time, like the bu//ing oL a flv, the sound of lier voire began 
to become uncndniable. She w^as Iioi and uiKoiniortabh* and bored, 
because there was something on her niinfl that she w^anted to work 
out, and Mts. 'liollope kqit aniiovinj^ Iier. 

So presently she su’d, “lasicn, Siilvh, do )ou mind going away 
or just sitting ihcie without talking? I don't (iftcr» think but I'm 
trying to thir«k light now\’ Mrs. I rollripe looked hurt again, w^ith 
that dreadful colla]>scd look, as if she Jiad Ixcn kickc*d in the face. 
So Carol leaned lowMid lu i and la\ing one. hand on her arm said 
“Listen, honey, its jU'it because 1 in woiriccl about something." 

At the touch ol tJie hand on lier ajin, iJie hurl look in Mis. 
Trollope's face uris supplant d b\ one of delight. 

“Of course, nn d^ai, J uiic.eistaiid. 11 tin tc is r-n)fhing I can do 
call on me, ISc worii.’l imsill. I'll go in and play some* bridge." 

As she Idt C«ii(d said o\ei her shoiikhr, “Tell tlie boy to bring 
me some cliani}Mgr.e." lhai too m:ul.‘ Mrs. Trollope bapp^. 

Carol thoiu'ht, "1 hope she docsn'* begin gambling again." And 
rolling over la/ih in the hea» -he* thought too, “Well, being kind 
to her didn't ti'st aiiMliing and it made Jier happy.*’ Rut with Mrs. 
Trollope gone, the strain iin[>osed by her tense and tortured pres- 
ence disapp(ar<*d and she applied lierself to her thinking. 

There were a lot oi things she had to “think out” and this 
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seemed the perfect place for it, with the sound of the singing 
fountain and the faint rustle of the cocoanut palm fronds deaden- 
ing the edge of nerves and heat. The boy brought the champagne 
in a tall glass, spiced the way Jcllapore liked it, a strange aphro- 
disiac beverage, with the gaiety of Paris and the sensuality of 
India, half-East, hall West, all in one drink. She had hated it in the 
beginning when Jellapore’s brother had first given it to her, but 
since then she had acejuired a taste for it. It made you feel terribly 
well and tlie spices somehow took the headache out of it. Idly, she 
thought, not really caring very much, “Another sign of going to 
piec es.“ 

It was that which ttoublcd her. It was “going to i)icccs’' w^hich 
she had to think out. Just how she was going to prevent it, or how 
to pull herself up and change the whole line of licr existence, she 
did not know. What pu/zled others about her and what confused 
her own life was the fact that whenever she arrived at a certain 
stage fd disintegration, something Swedish, something even Sweden- 
borgian, rose up out of her childhood and made her both afraid 
und ashamed. It was as if a voice came out of the ve^y blood saying 
“You are a Sw<‘de and Swedes ncvei go to pieces They can drink 
and be dissolute and still cope with wild li\ing'' There were 
moments when she was jjassionatcly proud of being a Swede, 
proude^r than of anything on earth. This was one of those moments. 

She was nearly broke. Eying there in the gaiden of the little 
marble house called Jai Mahal, slic didn’t push the thought away 
from her. All she had left was tlie few thousand rupees she had 
made gambling, and that, considering her extravagance, wouldn’t 
last very long. She thought. “Tomorrow I will invest in a ticket as 
fai as Pans. 7 hen I can get away when I want to go. Once in Paris 
I can make out somehow.” 

She had spent all the money Bill had foiced her to take when 
they weic divorced. Wluic it had gone she did not know, but she 
did not rcgict its going, since it had made her for a little time 
completely mdejjendcnt, and out of spending it she had had a 
wondciful time. She 'ivas not going to acceju another penny from 
him, no mattci how desperate she became; she was not even going 
to let him know that ir five yeais she had succeeded in thi owing it 
all out of the window. 
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She opened her eyes and for a moment, attracted by its raucotis 
cries, she watched the Minah bird which hung in a big red lacquer 
cage at the end of the terrace. It would scream and then say what 
appealed to be a long and complicated sentence. She tried to make 
out what it was saying and at last gave it up, tliinking, “It's prob- 
ably talking Hindustani anyway.*' And with that she went back to 
her thinking. 

She considered the question of making a living. There wasn't a 
chance of going back to tlic stage. Ziegfcld was dead and the mar- 
ket for show-girls was glutted with girls younger and perhaps more 
beautiful than herself. And as for acting— ^he didn't deceive herself 
—she wasn’t interested and she had about as much talent as you 
could stick in your eye. So that was out. 

She might marry, but at the moment she couldn't imagine whom. 
Certainly she was mU going to remarry Bill just when he was get- 
ting on his feet. She knew, *vith a vague but iron-clad certainty, 
that very likely she could do it any time she wanted; but she knew 
too that no good would come of it. "I hey were bad for each other, 
because they had too good a time together. That was all right when 
you were )oung but it wasn’t any good later in life. Bill had to 
settle down and make sense. If they married again, they'd just 
begin sta)ing up late and leading a lolJicking life and Bill would 
end up a penniless bum. She ^as fond of Bill and if he stuck to his 
knitting he'd have plenty oi money, but she wasn’t going to marry 
him all over again just because she was too fond of him. What Bill 
needed was a good, conventional American wife to lead him the 
liot act every so often. He’d hate it at first but after a time he'd 
like it and come home late « t night asking for it. It would keep 
lilm going along the nartow path and make him think that it was 
his owm strength of thaiactcr instead of some wdle’s iron hand 
which acconi[)lished ihc miracle. He \\:i^ already headed in that 
direction. lie was showing cvciy sign oi it. In another five or ten 
years Bill would be the perfect American husband or he’d be lying 
in the gutter, and she wasn't g*ung to be the one to help him lie 
down. 

There was always, of course, the proposition of the Baroness, 
made over champagne, half in jest and half in earnest. She didn’t 
mind the Baroness as much as other people seemed to mind her. 
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The poor old thing had probably never had a break. She looked 
like a turtle and had the manners of a rhinoceros, but neither 
thing botheicd Cdiol particulaily. Except when gambling the 
Baioness was gentle as a dove with her. In fact she was lather fond 
of the old girl, tough and evil as she w^as. 

She had 'suspicions as to just what the business oi the Baroness 
was. Still, if iht jf)h she oileied was only that of Ik ing hostess in a 
Caiio oi Paris niglii clulj, she could inanagt* that. It would give her 
enough to live on and she might even find new opc nirigs. She 
wouldn’t take the jol), though, without a guarantee and a j)crccnt- 
age all in wiifiiig. I lie Ikuoncss, she knew, would steal tlic jicnnics 
oil a dead man’s c)cs. 

And tlun tluie was Mi. Botlivala. Bin Mr. Boili\ala was out 
from the w’oul go. SIk knew now how foolish sir had l)e(*n to say 
to him, siniph to end his j^crsccution and be rid of liim, “All right, 
all light, if sou w’ant to be engaged sc^rd^w I don’t mind.” Be- 
cause she couldn’t g(‘t ntl of him now\ He alwass on the tele- 

phone, always wanlnig her to go places with him. An 1 '^hf knew 
too that fluTC WMsn’l ans longer- any sccir/ about the < ngagement 
He had managfvl to consev ihe ncs\s and iittiiij^ifinns of woisc 
things to the svhole of Bonibav And she knew that this had 
made her lose caste and piit hti in a lalsc posjiion, so that all 
the Eurojican jKipulaiion of Boniliav was me lint d to look the 
other way when she appeared an>whcic. "I he snolis drhi't bother 
her because she had iio (lesirc to go aliout ciihci in Gosdnment or 
business circLs, but it was all messs and chsouldh 'I he Swede, 
rising up in lici, pifilcsicil now. She liaJ to stiaightcn tilings out. 
And alwass slic was a little alarmfd In Mr. Boilivala. He was the 
kind who might do trcachcious and unexpected things— especially 
when his inn edible ^anlty had stiflcrcd. 

And Mis. Trollojie wms getting to be unendurable., hanging on 
like a limjKt to a rock. 

She look another sip of fcllaporc’s fantastic champagne con- 
coction and thought, “No, honey, )ou’\e got to do sonu thing. 
YouVe got \oui loot in your car plenty. yoii*\c got to get 
straightened out.” Out of all the world which surrounded her 
there seemed no security except in one diiection— the Colonel Mod 
and his wife, whom she scarcely knew, and Buck. 
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Her thoughts wandered away Iroiii the tangle o£ her silly ex- 
istence to Buck, and thinking of him, she relaxed suddenly and 
closing her eyes again, she saw him in her imagination with a 
startling claiiiy. Slic saw things about him which she had been 
unaware of noticing— nol things like the blueness of his honest eyes 
and the squareness of liis jaw and the h(*aniy of his big capable 
hands, nol obvious things like that, but the way he threw his 
head back when he laughed, his simple uncomplicated friendliness, 
the way he enjoyed liimself. In soiie: wa)s lu‘ was extraordinarily 
like Bill. All the nice tilings in Bill wcTe in Buck and none of the 
nasty things, none of the wt*akness or boiedom, none of the too- 
qiiick leminine cpiulit) of miiuJ which could annoy and even 
loimcnt you, none of that air of ‘*\Vliat the hell docs anything 
matter?’* Thai was the dangerous almost e\il thing about Bill. In 
a way he coitupted e\cTyi)ody alKuit him with his pitUisible phi- 
losophy that nothing matter'd but the lun of the moment. “Good- 
time Chailicl” Shc’ Io\ed him, though, even when he was impos- 
sible. 

But she forgot liim quickly and thought only of Buck, wishing 
he were here with hot and that the white marble pavilion behind 
her was empty. All those tiled, raddled Jc'feated jK'oph* gambling 
in the cool marble room seemed to destxiate and corrupt the 
extraordinary beauty ol the place. She wished thev could be alone 
together in some remote jilace like this. Excejrt lor the drhe in the 
taxi, they had never lunl a c liaticc to talk together, alone, without 
others about tlicm ulio altered llie atmosphere and made it some- 
how like a scene, a convcisation, that was taking place on a stage 
or in a cinema. Siie was aw. ‘c jriesfntly that something had hap- 
pened dining the \isil to the Moti's v\hkh ,had changed the 
cjuality of her c'MSU'na, how, she could nol sa), except that the 
savor seemed to he gone out ol all whivh before then had been 
fun. vShc saw siicUlenly that tliat w.ii why she was lying alone here 
on the ten ace instead ol being in with tb'* others, g.amhling. That 
was why she had to ch ink. It ''lined to her that all this might be 
a ])art of the change she had been wailing lor. And again the 
thought occurred to her that Mrs. Trollope and all her fortune- 
telling nonsense' iniglit not be so lousy alter all. things, circum- 
stances, aLmusphere at times seem to take hold of you and sweep 
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you along, willy-nilly, whether you wanted to go or not. That was 
•what had haj>pcncd to Mrs. Trollope; maybe that was why she 
belic\cd in fortunctelling. 

T. hen her thoughts w andered back again to Buck and the after- 
noon of that first day on the train when she had seen him in a 
physical agony that terrified her. It occurred to her that she might 
be the one to help him. And suddenly opening her eyes and smiling, 
she thought, “It wouldn’t be, honey, that you’\e fallen in love. 
That would be the pa) ofl, because what could you do about it— 
you as the wife of a missionar)!’* 

Then through her thoughts and the sound of the running water 
and the rustling of palm fronds, she heard anothei sound from 
the inside of the pavilion. It was the rattle of poker chips being 
shifted fiom one plaver to another. Sitting uj), she thought, “She’s 
off again. She got them to gi\c up bridge and play jioker. She’ll 
probably lose her shut” And finishing the spiced champagne she 
rose and wx*nt into the paMlion to sa\e Mrs. lYollope from herself 
and from the end which the foitimetcller had chosen not to 
mention. 

In the small room with the marble giilles, she sa^ at once fiom 
the wdiitc, desperate lace, that Mis. Tiollopc^ had Iitcn losing again. 
She gave Caiol one quick glanct of appeal and Carol thought, 
“She 11 lose ever) thing and then what will liccome ol her? She’ll be 
around iny neck and I’m broke too.” 

It wasn’t the fust time she had had people around her neck. It 
had liapjiened again and again. How, she nevc'i cjuitc knew. She 
only knew that most of her money had gone to ptojile she found 
hanging around hci neck. 

She sat down and took from Joev a stack of chips and her mere 
presence apjieaied to raise Mrs. Tiol lope’s sjiiiits and give her 
confidence. 

But nothing came of it. Mrs Trollope went on losing and Carol 
heistlf had no luck She ccmld rot discover how much Mrs. Trol- 
lope had lost, but she knew from hci face that it must have been a 
great deal. She heiself lost o\ei four thousand rupees wdiich was 
far more than she could afford. Most of it went to the Baroness, 
who sat like a turtle-headed spider collecting the only thing she 
loved in the world. 
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But there was something wrong about the whole party. They 
had come out to the pavilion to escape the heat of the city and 
amuse themselves, but the party wasn't going well. There was 
something tired and grim and flat about it. Instead of staying on 
and sending Joey lor a picnic supper, they all went hack to Bombay. 
Nobody protested. As they left, Carol said to Jcllaporc, ‘*It's a 
lovely place, this house." And grinning, he said, “Yes, but not for 
this kind of a party. It’s made for V'lmoui, When you have a 
second honeymoon. I’ll lend it to yon,” 

She laughed, a kind (fl empty, piop laugh, and said, “There ain't 
going to be any second honeymoon.” 

The heat inci cased as they chose into the city and with it the 
depression which had sailed over the Ashole party. Mrs. Trollope 
rode back in the same car nitli (auol. When she said, “Let's have 
dinner together,” Caiol said, “No, I'm tired. I'm going to have 
dinner in b(‘d and get some sleep.” 

At the hotel, Mr. Botlhala was pcrsi'»tent about taking her to 
dinner and Carol had to insult him to he rid ol him. He said, 
“I don’t se(‘ anv use in going on being engaged.” To which Carol 
replied (piickly, “1 don’t either. We’ll call it of].’ 

That Irightcncd Mr. Boilivala, who said, “You know' I didn't 
mean that.” 

“Well, I do, and I’m not going to discuss it.” In a funny way% 
Mr. Botlivala suddeiil) seemed a complete stiangtr to her. as if 
she had never seen him before. He waMi’t simply a persistent, 
vain little man whom she humored. Tonight there was somciliing 
hateful and menacing about him. 

The door of the lilt opeiic« and sb^ stepped in and was carried 
Up out of sight at the very moment Mr. Botlivala was beginning 
to bluster and make a scene. 

On the way up she (hanged her mind suddenly and asked the 
boy to stop at Bill's floor. She didn’t want *0 be alone. She had lied 
to Mrs. Trollope about huvin^’ dinner in bed. She couldn’t sleep 
now anyw^ay, because the persistence of Mrs. Trollope and Botlivala 
had put her nerves on edge. She thought, out of nowhere. “Maybe 
they’re both bad-luck bilngcrs. Stitch acts and looks like Calamity 
Jane.” Bill, she thought, would make her laugh and put her in a 
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good humor. So she walked to Bills door and knocked. His voice 
answered, '*Come in,** and she pushed open the door. 

He had just come from the shower and was standing in his shorts 
pulling an undershirt over his head. At sight ol him, she thought, 
“He IS attractive, damn him. If theie was only sonic thing behind 
it all.** 

He said, “Have a chair, honey. 1*11 be dressed in a minute.** 
'‘Oka>.** 

She sat down, already feeling 1 "'tter at the sight Bill’s grin. 
“May I ask what brought a lady calling on nu ai this hour^’* 
“Hadn't anything to do T had to get away lioin J lollojie and 
Botlivala ’* 

“Where have )ou been?” 

“Didn’t you get my note?” 

“What note?” 

“I left It for you at the desk ” 

“Oh.** lie buttoned his shirt and turned serious “1 didn’t ask for 
letters at the desk. 1 vo had a hell of a dav" 

“How^” 

“Well, wrestling with Hinkle’s aflans. He <litd 
“Oh, I didn’t know that.” 

“And the old man has given me his job with a lot of other busi- 
ness attached ’* 

“Did you accept it?” 

Fastening his tie, he turned away from the minor “Theie isn’t 
any cjuesiion of dcccfilance VMth my old man It’s cither ateept or 
else Irou ought to kmw that” 

“That means you’re going to stay here?” 

“Yes. Damn itl” 

“1 thought you liked it,” 

“So did I ** 

“Where’s Buck?” 

“That’s the rest of the stoiy.” He nodded toward the door of 
Buck's room “He’s in there 1 came home and lonnd him in bed 
and couldn’t waken him It*s kind of a coma. Moti’ been here. 
He said he*s been like that before. lt*s a kind of super exhaustion.” 

He watched her face and found there what he was afraid of 
finding. 
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She said, "Oughtn’t he to have a nurse or something?” 

"Moti says there isn’t a good one to be had. There’s only a hand^ 
ful in dll Bombay and there’s a lot oi tyjdioid.” 

"You weren' L going out and leave him?” 

"Moti said it wouldn’t matter. lie said Buck would probably 
wake up in the morning all the better lor it. It's the only time 
he leally sleeps piopcily.” 

She got up and went over and stood looking out of the window 
over the harbor. The snn vas setting and the dhows and one or 
two trading boats were black against the bla/e of red light. With- 
out turning, she said, "I’ll stay with him.” 

"You don’t need to.” 

"f think somcljod) ought to.” 

'riiis time lu* ums silent f hen he s.r'd, “Well, we ran both stay. 
We can hine dinner up laie. It’s a bit sordid—diinng in a bed- 
room- but it might be a relit f.” 

"Okay. 'That’s a good idea. We might ha\e a drink first.” 

"Sine. I’ll tell Silas” 

wSilas c'lnic in and took tht* order gimlets, his black eyes full 
of knowledge and motkerv. When he went out. Bill said, "Some 
day I’m going to wiing his neck.” 

"Why?” 

"If son understood eye language, he was making a long, indecent 
and razzing speech.” 

"It’s piobabl) the only fun be has.” 

"Do you want to use tlie batlnooin? It’s jirobably in a mess.” 

"I don’t mind. I’M I'lmk up.” 

When she had gone, ilosii the door behind her. Bill went to 
the door between his loom and Buck’s. It stood open a little way. 
He dosed it quickly and softly. 

Silas returned ^viili the diinks, showing a speed in carrying out 
orders that was sensational. Bill thonghl, "He doesn’t want to 
miss anything.” He said, "Now go and t Ml the waiter ^vc want 
dinner here and biing me a u mi card.” 

The black eyes glittered, "Sahib,” he said, "no can serve dinner 
here.” 

"Wliy not?” 

"Rules not allow.” 
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Nerves and the heat made Bill’s face turn red with anger. “Go 
and do as 1 tell you. I want dinner for myself and Menisahib here. 
Tell them to go out and buy tables and chairs and hire servants. 
I'll pay for it all, but I'm going to eat here.” 

“Okay,” said Silas. A look of delight came over his black face. 
Now he could go down and bully and threaten the management. 
As the servant of a “beeg shot” he suddenly had power. He knew 
all along that his master was a “beeg shot” but he felt only scorn 
because he never acted like one. In his long experience with “beeg 
shots” Silas knew that they were bullies, that they cursed and swore 
and sometimes kicked him, that they boasted of their money and 
what it could buy. For weeks now he had had to go about meek 
and ashamed before the otliei bearers because his master didn’t 
behave like a “beeg shot,” like a burra sahib, but only like a 
gentleman. 

Now Silas was happy. lie could raise his head again. 

When Caiol came out of the bathroom the first thing she noticed 
was the closed door. 

“Why did you close it?” she asked. 

“I thought our talking miglit disturb him.” 

“If anything wTut wrong, we wouldn’t know it.” 

He looked at her sharply, “I’ll open tlie door now and then and 
have a look.” He took up the drinks. “This’ll make you feel better,” 
he said. 

“I’m feeling all right.” 

In a little while the head waiter himself appeared at the door 
accompanied by a triumphant Silas. The rules of the hotel were 
being biokcn and he had given the order. The head waiter was 
subdued, but his black eves at sight of Carol became as mocking 
and elocpieiit as those of Silas himself. 

Bill ordered a silly dinner— the kind of dinner lie had ordered 
long ago for Carol when she was a show-ghl, and he took her out 
to supper alter the performance at the New Amsterdam v»as fin- 
ished. There was hisqxic of Surat ecrivisse, and fish and guinea fowl 
and sherbet and champagne and friandtses. As she listened to the 
order, Carol smiled. When Bill turned to her and asked, “Does 
that suit you?” 
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She said, "It all sounds a little gay/' 

“Why not?" 

“Sure, why not?*' 

Now that Bill had come into the open as a “beeg shot" the 
service was iniraculous. A table and chairs were whisked in, flowers 
appeared and a white tablecloth. The waiter bowed and asked, 
“Would you like a radio?" 

Bill said, “No, thanks.*' 

Suddenly Carol said, “Yes/' 

“You can't get anything on it but Indian music." 

“I want it. It would be gaser." 

So the waiter l>roiight a radio. It w\is an old-fashioned affair and 
came from the manager's room. When Carol saw it she laughed 
and (lien grenv serious, “Will it disturb Buck?** 

“No, Moti says when he’s like this nothing disturbs him." 

Bill had been right. The only music was Indian music. He 
didn’t understand it and he didn’t like it. any more than he under- 
stood the \oicc of the announcer speaking Hindustani with a 
finicky diction. But Carol said, “I like it. It’s the nearest to India 
I’ve bc‘cn in a long time -since 1 left Jellapore." 

But it was like everything else. When the dinner came, Bill com- 
plained of the soup, although Carol couldn’t find anything wrong 
with it. The wliolc atmospheie st*cmc*d sour and rong, like the 
atmosphere at felly’s failure of an excursion to the lovely house 
called Jai Mahal. C.arol felt it at cmcc and she knew that Bill sensed 
it too, hut it only made liini ratlier disagrcvahle He wouldn't 
trouble to ask hiniscU why c\cr>thing was wrong, lie never did. 
She thought. “Ma)be it’s me. Or maybe th«. stars ate wrong." 

Bill ordered a ‘^icond bottle ol iliampagiie, and toward the end 
of dinner he said, bluntly, “What's the mailer wdth you?" 

She had been looking out of the window at the flamboyant sun- 
set beyond Elcphanta and for a moinf nt she did not hear him. 
TTicn she said, “Nothing’s the maitcT. Why? ’ 

“You’re funny and dcprc'ssed . . not like youiscU." 

“I’m bored." 

“Thanks." 

“Oh, not with you. With nothing in particular. Just with every- 
thing. It isn’t any good any more." 
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“What?” 

“Everything. All this kind of life. It's disorderly.” 

Bill grinned. “I can’t deny that.” 

She drank a full glass ot champagne and then said, “Shouldn’t 
we take a look at Buck?” 

He rose quickly, “I’ll look.” 

She had wanted to look too but he was too quick ior hei . So she 
waited until he came out of Buck’s room and said, “He’s all right. 
Sleeping like a log.” 

He sat down and looked at her, still puzzled by the new remote- 
ness w^hich at moments completely isolated her. 

Then abruptly he said, “Arc you broke?” 

She answered him quickly, “No, what makes you iliink that?” 

“Nothing I only thought if 1 asked you quickly J might get the 
truth.” 

“Smart guy.” 

“I’m glad we had dinner alone together. I wanted to talk to you 
about a lot ol things.” 

“Fire away.” 

“You don't make it very easy.” 

“I’m sorry.” She realized that she was listening with half her 
mind to Bill but that slu' was nally thinking about Butk. 

“I’m going away toymnow night for a swing atouiul India and 
Burma. 1 don’t know when I’ll be back, "lluic were a (ouj>le of 
things I WMUud to settle.” 

“All right.” 

“I w^ant to many vou again.” 

Quickly she said, “Nci.” Then she smiled, “That w^as ceitainly a 
lightning proposition.” 

“I’m in love with you. I wasn’t before.” 

“I know that ” 

“It would be all right this time.” 

“No. It w'ould be just the same.” 

“I’ve changed.” 

“No, you haven’t -really.” 

“So have you.” 

“No, I haven’t either.” 

“Yes, you have, or 1 shouldn’t have fallen in love with you.” 
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“How do you know the difference?" 

“There’s plenty of difference and don’t ask me how I know/' 

She didn’t answer him and he said, “And wipe that grin off your 
face." 

“I'm not laughing at \ou. Only yoii re always so optimistic. 
You'll never grow uj).” 

“Y<)u said that was wh) )ou liked mo." 

“It was. But alter a certain age, Peu»' Pan gets to be simply a 
case of arrested devclopmciu/' 

He was halt-angiy, hall-mtned to laugh “Damn )ou and your 
cracks!" At the sajr.e time ih(‘ new emotion which troubled him 
asset led iisell again. Site had ne\er seemed so b(*autiful or so 
desirable to him as at this moment, but it was the thing over and 
above that wliicli made the emotion dangerous, a de>ire to have 
her with him lor tiie test of his liic, to protect hc'r, to make life 
easy lor her. If he did not have her he would be lonely all the rest 
of his life. lie knew this with a curious disturbing certainty. No 
nialtei what happened to him, no matter whom he married, he 
would alwa)s be alone, wanting her. 

He put out botli hands and took her hand in his, looking 
squarely into her blue eyes. “I’m serious," he said, “I mean every 
word I'm saying. If you marry me I'll be a model husband. I'll be 
faithful. I'll work like a dog. I'll be a great succc'^s. I'm not a 
dumbbell, you know. If vou'll marry me, I’ll do all that. I swear 
to God, 1 will.” 

She smiled, “No, it wouldn't be any good. Bill. If you got to 
be like that you wouldn't be Bill any longer— not my Bill. I 
wouldn't like you. You'd bore nic. . . . And if you didn't change, 
we'd both end in tlte gutter.” 

She spoke truly, earnestly, but it was her heart speaking, and 
not her head. Her head was tempted. It would be so easy, having 
Bill always there to look after her, to liave all that money, to know 
what the future was to be, never to be tired and worried again. 
But her heart kept .saving, “No, i: wouldn't be any good. Don't 
be a fool.” And she knew that her heart had alw^ays been right. 

He liad freed her hand and was lighting a cigarette. “I never 
could talk to you.” 

She rose and said, “I'm going to have a look at Buck." 
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This time she had outwitted him. She was at the door before he 
could prevent her. He only lighted a cigarette and watched her dis- 
appear into Buck\ room, never taking his eyes off the doorway. 
The forehead fiowned and the e)cs were full of concentration as 
if he were searching for something. 

Inside the loom the only light was the glow which came through 
the door horn Bill’s room and from the lights in tlic stiect. For a 
moment she was blinded and then slowly out of the dim light 
emerged the figure ot Buck. 

He was lying on his side, one arm thrown up over his head, 
sleeping quietly. The first thing she ihoiiglit "vvas how much he 
looked like his own son Tommy. Asleep he was oddly like the small 
boy she had seen sleeping on the train. T he thought made her see 
Ali, the blind boy, and the odd touching brotherly relationship 
between him and Buck. It was like nothing she had ever seen. 
And then she thoiiglit, ‘TIow good he looks. How kind.” And then 
what Bill himself had alwass thought, ”H()w chan.” Then she 
noticed the beauty of his late and the line of his tin oat w here it 
left the square jaw and disa[)pearcd into tlic shadows. It disturbed 
her, making her want to suckle iil\, and she i^niembcTed with 
pleasure the trip dowui on the train and how she had helped the 
pain by stroking ihe rough, <'urly blond head. At the time she 
had felt no emotion, the emotion only came to her now, long 
aftcrw’aid. She stood tlicrc for a long time*, how long she did not 
know^ She was happier than she had ever bem. 

At last quickly she turned and lell, closing the door behind her, 
thinking at the same lime, “How silly! I’m going to blush at sight 
of Bill, and I invusin't.” 

She saw that he was w’atching Inr wu’th extraordinary concentra- 
tion and slic thought, “Bill, who has ne\er been jealous, is 
jealous.” 

She tric^l to w^alk to the table as if nothing had happened to her, 
as if her heart were not beating overtime, as if she did not feel 
weak at the pit of Hit slcrinach. 

Bill said, “lie’s okay, isn’t he?” 

She sat down and took up her champagne glass. “Yes. He’s 
sleeping.” 

Quickly he said, “It isn’t Buck, is it?” 
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She knew what he meant but she evaded answering, as if she 
wanted to keep all the emotion to herself. "What do you mean— 
it isn't Buck?" 

"I mean he hasn't come between you and me." 

"That's a funny way to put it." 

"You know what I mean. You must have felt it yourself— *as if 
the two of you clicked. I've felt it." 

"I don't know. 1 really don't think 

He grinned maliciously, "My God! Love at first sight." 

"No, it isn't that." 

"You'd make a hell of a missionary's wife." 

"Maybe I’ve thought of that too." 

"So it is that far along?" 

"No, it isn't, but I’ve got an imagination." 

"Like a cheap serial." 

She stood up. "T think I'm going to bed. Will you stay here 
with Buck?" 

"I may go dowm to the bar for a drink. I can’t go to sleep this 
early and I’m not veiy good at sitting alone with my th<)ughts." 

"If you want to go out. I’ll stay." 

"I wouldn’t go away for iiioie than ten minutes." 

"And then you'll meet som(‘one down there and begin enjoying 
yourself and lorgct all about Buck." 

"lie's all right, I tell you.’' 

"If you w^aiu to go out for the night. I’ll slay until you come 
back." 

"No, I’ll stay. I'll go down and get something to read and come 
right back and go to bed. I | omisc you." 

"All right." 

He rose and went to open the door for her, "I’m sorry the party 
wasn't more of a success. It was my fault." 

"I enjoyed myself." 

"I can't say I have. It isn’t the same any more. We used to have 
fun together." 

She smiled, "Maybe it's because you're in love— if you're speak- 
ing the truth— and I'm not." 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Maybe you'll come round." 

"Maybe— a girl never really knows— but I ^/ouldii't count on it." 
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He took her hand. “Kiss me good-night.” 

“I£ you like.” 

He kib'icd her, holding her lor a long time in his arms as if by 
doing so he could change hex. While he still held her, she began 
to laugh. Quickly he liccd her and stepped awa) Irorn her. 

“God-damn you I WhatS so funny?” 

“I think )()u’ie trying to kid )oarsclt. I think you’re in love 
with soiiic idea you have about me” 

“lliat’s too damned complicated.” 

“rni not in love with you. Bill. I didn’t fed a tiling.” 

“If you v^^cien’r so damned honc^st, life would be a lot more 
pleasant.” 

“If you’ic going away tomorrow, I tliink wc might give you a 
going <*way j)dit). I nnglit be gone by the time you come bark.” 

“1 don't think I'd enjo) it much,” 

“We (an get a fourth.” 

“Who?’' 

“Who cl(» you want?” 

“An) body.” 

“It might (h(‘er up Siit(h, ShcA ht'cn losing againj’ 

“All right, only I tliink she’s had luck.” 

Carol Idiiglud, “So do 1.” She Tiadu^d out for the h indie of the 
door, “(iood-nighl, honev. '1 hanks lor the diiuui. Anvway the 
food wMs like old times.'* 

“I’ll look out for Buck,” said Bill. 

Just outside the door Silas sprang up and salaamed. She went 
cjiiickly away and climlu’d the two staiivvays that lid through the 
jail-like coil idols to luT owm room. She wariKcl to be alone now. 
She ielt all liinnv inside and knew she must get lur^cli sorted out. 
She ivas sorxv loi Bill: tlieic had even been loi a moment, a sud- 
den brief moment, when she w^as teni]»ted out of pitv to stay behind 
with him all the night. Slie no longei cloublid his sincerilv; she 
knew now that what he Icdt lor her wras new and astonishing, not 
only to him but to iierself. The odd thing w^as that it made him 
scern less atu active to hei— that he should ask Iict to love him, that 
he should almost pleiad with her. The fun oi Bill had always been 
that everything was give and take. 

And she was happy inside wuth a perfectly unreasonable happi- 
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ness which came fiom the moment she had stood there in the half- 
dark room looking at Buck. That, she knew, was not enough to 
make a girl happ^y. Thcie wasn’t any sense to it. Nevertheless she 
was hap[)y. But she was afraid too. 

On the way nj)stairs she [danned to go to bed, turn out the lights 
and go on “thinking” again, but when she opened the door, she 
found that the plan had bc'en mined. The Jontly figure of Mrs. 
Trollope was standing by the window looking out into the street. 

She would ha\e closed the door and gone away but Mrs. Trol- 
lope had abends set n I'Oi \s slie turne^d frenn tin* window toward 
the light ( aiol saw at once that she had Ixen eiving In the sallow 
f.uc the e\<s weie swolhn neaily shut, with great daik pouches 
beneath th( in Sh( hK)k» d liidioas, aline^si sinistti. Ciarol thought, 
“I’ui in ioi It llert (opks the stoi\ of Ikt ble.” 

Blit briskly she Mid. “Hdlo. How did you get iiP” 

“Your bearer let rue in. I sliouldn’i have dom‘ U, but I ccnildn't 
stay alone an\ longer- not in that homblc uioin. I was gfniig crazy. 
It was 1 ‘iet' jiiM be o'g lure\ Ft niatle me feel a lot better.” 

“Sit down 1 II get Mime (hinks What do \oii wanf>” 

She opened ihe door an<] told Krishna what to bring* and then 
clfising the dooi heluiid her. she said to liim. “Uhal did you let 
her in foi? ^'ouSe not to let anvoiK in niy rof>m.” She wais angry— 
the first time kiishna hid ev^n sex n her angry— and lie lolled his 
great liepiid blaek eves in alarm, salaaming and saying, “Didn’t 
know% Memsalnb, (li<!j«’t Kiiow.” 

“Well, run along and ga the drinks.” 

Inside tlie room aeain she lo niel Mis. 1 rollope sitting down on 
one oi the still di.iiis, her who f body eollapscd. Caiol sat on the 
bed and at onee Alis. 1 rollope asked, “Can I stay here tonight?” 

The (jiiestion caught Caiol off balance, and she answered it 
quiekh, diieetlv, “^.o, I can’t bear shaiing a room wdih another 
pcTsoii— not a woman at an) rate. It’s a complex with me— I’m 
sorry.” 

“All light,” said Mis. Tiollope, “it’s only be^cause I’ve ga\ the 
horrois. I'm afraid of m)self tonight.** 

“Nonsense. You’ll be all tight when you get a drink.” 

“I had to talk to some bod). I don’t mean just anybody.” 
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"There's always Bill,” Carol thought, "if only I could steer her 
back on to Bill!” And then almost at once she was ashamed of 
herself. She wanted to help Mrs. Trollope if she could but at the 
same time she had her own troubles to "think out” and she wanted 
to hug her hapj)incss to her. And now Mrs. Trollope was spoiling 
everything. 

Mrs. Trollope was saying, "A man is no good . . . not even 
Bill.” She began to cry and said suildcnly, "rm broke. I've lost 
everything ... all that money. I can'*^ even pay my hotel bill. I 
can't pay for my clothes. And I can't go back to that bitch of a 
sister.” 

Rising from the bed, Carol thought, “Oh, my God!” 

"I don’t know what I'm going to do. Oh, my God. what can 
I do?” 

Going over to her, Carol put one arm about her shoulder and 
said, "Come on, buck up. We’ll find some way out ” But Mrs. 
Trollope began to scream suddenly and try out, "Don't touch me! 
Don't touch me! I think I’m going crazy. Nolxxly can save me 
but you,” » 

Then the door opened and Krishna came in with the drinks at 
the very moment Mrs, Trollope was screaming her worst. Carol 
exchanged quick hxrks with the humbled Kiishna. It wasn't the 
first time in his life with the Maharajah and his friends that the 
boy had been witness to a fantastic scene. The sc learning of Mrs. 
Trollope he accepted as a matter of course. Out of his experience 
he had come to conclude that all Europeans were a little mad. So 
(juietly he put down the drinks and went out as if nothing in the 
least unusual were happening. 

When the door was closed, Carol shook Mis. Trollope saying, 
"Stop that screaming! There’s nothing the matter. Wt’ll fix it up.” 
She brought a drink to Mrs. Trollope and then thought of her 
own sleeping medicine. Pouring a dose, she gave it to her saying, 
"This will quiet you. There's no use carr)ing on like this.” 

The shaking appeared both to please and to quiet Mis Trollope. 
It was as if she found some curious masochistic satisfaction in it. 
Obediently, like a well-behaved child, she drank the sleeping 
medicine and then suddenly quiet, she said, "I’m sorry. I shouldn't 
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have come here like this. I promise to behave. Only sometimes I 
get so lonely.” 

To hcrsclt Carol said, “Hold your hats, boys, here we go again!” 
And aloud she said, “Go on. Talk to me. It ’ll make you feel 
better.” 

Then suddenly Mis. Trollope began to talk. The woids poured 
out of her like a toiient leleased by the breaking of a dam. She 
told everything from as far back as she could lemcml^er, of her 
life as a child in an Auslialian lumber camp, of being sent to 
London lo become a lady, of always being an outcast in school, 
of manying the flashy Jim Trollojie w^ho wanted hei money, of 
the wild unic*d life she had led in expensive hotels while he played 
his game as suindler and shait pusher, ol his airesi and imprison- 
ment and all the disgrace and the discoveiy that she had only a 
husband in jail and no money left, of licr sudden flight toward 
Australia because there seemed to be nothing else left to do, of stop- 
ping off in Bombay, and now of losing everything. She was stuck, 
stranded in Bombay, alone and friendless save for the people she 
had picked up since her aiiival. 

It was a long, detailed and sordid story which would have been 
tragic save that theie was in Mis. Irollope herself none of the stuff 
of tiagedy. It was all small and mean. She blamed all her troubles 
on others. During the long saga ol disaster Carol sometimes listened 
and sometimes her mind wandered otf to Bill and to Buck, Once, 
listening, she thought, “Th» re’s a curst on her. Everything is wrong 
and jurversc and tangh cl. Even if >on Iieljied her now, it would be 
the same dll over again.” And <heii she knew why Mrs. Trollope 
was afraid. Once Caiol interiuotcd the stoiy to send Krishna for 
tw'o moie double dttnks. 

The stoiy aiicr a long lime simply ti ailed off into ii relevancies 
witli a final cliaptcr devoted to how Mrs. Trollope had hoped to 
increase her winnings so that she couhi go on to Australia. And 
now she was broke, with no prospects ol any kind. For a moment 
Carol had a feeling that there wms really nothing you could do to 
lielf) anyone in this world since their fate wa^ always in themselves. 

Then Mrs. Trollope said, “Please be kind to me. Lately you’ve 
run away from me. You’ve tiicd to avoid me.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 
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"Yes, you ha\e. I've felt iu You've been like everybody else 
alwa)$ IS I don i know what IVe ever done to bt treated the way I 
alwa)s am 1 never banned anybody ” 

Carol eouid flunk of no answer to that one, so she only said, 
"De>n t wo^k vouiself up ai^am I think the best tliin« would be 
for )oii to f o to bed 

"No/* Mis 1 rollopc said “No, 1 eeiuldift elo ih)t I couldn’t 
sleep 1 (ouldri ( be alonel * And then imiiiedialelv slie I’lcw calm 
again and loi a long tunc sit staring at hei lieiv) maseuline 
iianeis i^resenil), sIk said, “11 only vou would l)e kind to me You 
brouglit me luck 1 ver mucc )ou vc av rnled me, evciviiurv* has gone 
wrong “ 

“riiat’s ^our imagin ilion,*’ said Carol ‘ I \ e I cen Jo ing too” 

Then lie looked at t-.arol and siiel If onh ue erii Jd vii out 
of here, out ol tins hole of a Bombiv eieiMJiimr \vo dd l»e all 
right \Vh\ don l wc go to Amciu i-' '^ou and I toeiihn I know I 
could get a )ob then and (veT>ihinc would lie ail light li onlv I 
had some moiu) -li onh someone would lend i l s > n 1 e* get out 
and g( t on ni) Ii t ag up 

“I lia\enL aii\ m)s(lf, snd C iroi bluntl) i ni }> i tic dly 
broke 

Mis liollopi ' eM '■•inrorcel lu i incrediliv Wuli ill tint 
jeweli)r Hei eses linneel hud, hostile I lu i e nu into them 
suddenl’y a Iiii I ’^uiois gl nt 

‘ J hat 3 not e ish snd e aiol ind siuUienl> J no wing 

quite wh\, she lu ud h^i'^ell saving ‘ \ii)w i\ a 1 l ot n doesn t 
belong to i u 

' Wh U do A oil me inr 

“It s just loaned 

Mrs irollope lose and went to ilu windovv where she stood 
looking out ilu eonfident's exhausted she was al )iic aguii Her 
baek was ehiejuc’it It said, I he woitei is iin t nc \()Uie like 
evei^boel) else \ou wont he kind \ourc l\ui» to lu ^ou won’t 
even pul oi e a huid le) helj> me 

Carol thought \vliu in the name )f Coel im 1 to elo with 
her?’’ And then eanu a knoek at (he door Chuckl^ she went to 
i^peii It 

Bill stood oiusiele and she knew at once that something was 
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wrong. He said, “Buck's having an attack. It's awful. He asked for 
you.'' 

Quickly she said. “I’ll go down right away, only you'll have to 
look after Mis. Trollope. She’s < arrying on like a lunatic. Take her 
downstairs and give her a ilrink.*' 

“Okay, only hurry up. He sajs you're the only one who knows 
what to do." 

“All right." 

A look almost of horror came into Bill's e)es. “If you can do 
anything, lor God’s sake do it. I never saw anything like it." And 
she th()ii<»Iri, “Yis, you’ie tine of the lucky ones. You and I. You’ve 
never had anyihirig vvoise than a hang-ov(‘r." 

She didn’t even trouble to explain to Mis. Trollope but left her 
with a bevv’ilclercd Bill. 

With Carol gone he quickly fold her what had hajipcned. She 
said, “Oh, that dunih missionaiv! ' 

“Yes." He had a sudden panu at the thought of being alone with 
her. and said quickly. “Lei’s go downstairs and have a drink." 

She was disagi ecable, suddenly, and angry. “All right. Whatever 
)Ou like." It wasn’t Bill slie wanted lor company. With Carol gone 
it didn’t make a damned bit of difference what she did. 

Carol didn't wait for the lift. She ran along the stone corridors 
and down the stairs, leaping over the prostrate figures of the 
bearers who hadn't time to waken, spiing up and salaam to the 
rich lady. Tlicie was tcrroi in her heart and happiness too, be- 
cause he had asked for her to come to him. And she was glad, too, 
though ashamed, because Bill was out of the w^ay now. It was 
funny what mixed up emotions you could have. 

She went in by the door to Bill’s room and then through the 
communicating door into the dim light where Buck lay on the bed. 

In the heat and th(’ pain he had pushed off the sheet and lay 
now on his lace, pressing his head against the end of the iron bed. 
One hand clutched th(* bedpost and the other was extended at his 
side, the fist contracted with pain. He was silent but in the haze of 
pain he did not hear her come in. He did not know she was there 
until she sat on the edge of the bed and touched his head with 
her hand. The blond curly hair was damp with sweat. 
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At the touch his whole body relaxed a little and he managed to 
ask, “Is it you, Carol?' in an odd distant voice which frightened 
her. 

“Yes, honey,*' she said, “What can I do to help?" 

“Do what you did on the train." 

In the train the attack had passed quickly, more quickly than 
ever before, as if there was something hypnotic and healing in tlie 
touch of her hand. Half an hour earlier when the i>ain had wakened 
him out of a sleep of utter exhaustion, he had thought wildly, “If 
she w^ere Jiere, it would help." But for a long time he hadn't crii‘d 
out. He hadn't even called to Bill in the next room. In his shym'ss 
he had gone on enduring the pain until Bill, bored, hot, unalde 
to fix his attention on the detective story he had brought from 
belowstairs, came in to look at him and found him hard) able to 
speak. E\en then Buck hadn't asked for Carol at once. It wasn't 
only that he W'as shy about asking for her, but even through the 
pain he was aware of that something—that sand in the bearings— 
w'hich had come into the relationship between himself and Biil. 

When Bill said, “I'll send b>i Mcjti.'' Buck onl) ijjjswcrcd, “Don’t 
bothcT. lie can't do an) thing." 

It was only when Bill, alter watching the spasms of pain running 
through Buck’s strong body, could bear it no longer and cried out, 
“God-darnn it! Somebody's gert to help!" that Buck said, weakly, 
“Where’s Carol:'" 

“In her room, I think. What can she do?" 

Buck started to speak and then was silent as a new paroxysm 
made him press his he.rd against the cold iron and stopped all 
speech. When it passed he said. “She helped me on the train. It is 
like a laying cm oi hands." 

“I’ll get her," said Bill, “it she's then\" 

And so he had gone away, lca\ing Buck alone, and between the 
attacks which returned e\ery two or three minutes, he thought, 
“Maybe it's bcMtcr that I die. Maybe I'm used up and only a 
nuisance." lie knew well enough that he couldn't go on enduring 
attacks like this. No physical organism could survi\e the experi 
encc. But again he thought, “I can't die. There's Ali and a thousand 
others like him. And there's Tommy. I've got to live to help him. 
I can't die." And then a fresh attack blurred all his consciousness 
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until he felt the touch of a hand on his head and knew at once that 
she was there, beside him. 

It was extraordinary, the effect of the mere touch of her fingers. 
It was as it the ner\es of his whole body, stretched and taut be-' 
yond endurance, had betn lelcased. The pain w\'is still there but 
over it^ softening and deadening it, was a kind of curious physical 
peace. The fingers began slowly but fiiml) stroking his head, finish- 
ing at the nape of his neck where the pain was worst. The pain 
kept leturning in waves, each time diminishing a little like the 
recession of some moiisiu)i»s tide on a Inaih. Each time the wave 
blurred Iiis (onscioiisncss. E^'ch time it passed he returned hazily 
from a great distance, to know that she was there beside liiin as 
she had been on the train. And he was aware too that this time it 
W’^as different. She was not t»p->y and wild, and soineliow, in some 
intangible way, they were no longer strangers but fnciid-i. 

As the wa\cs of pain dimiiiishc‘d beneath her touch, he man- 
aged to say, “1*111 sorT\ to liavc bolhereei you.* And lie heard her 
voice saying, “It didn’t bother me at all. It made me very happy 
if I could make any difference** 

“It made a great diderenee. I didn*t mean to be a coward, but 
sometimes I can*t bear it.*’ 

“listen, honey, anytime >ou want me for anything, just call on 
me. I’m not mueh elamnc'cl good to the world anyway ** 

It was true that she w^as happy. More than that, she knew, sitting 
there on the bed beside him, a kind of pearc sire had never known 
before, a peace lor which she had ikvct Jiad time before in all her 
disorderly hie It was a peace whieh had something to do simply 
with the pinsiral contact witJi suffering, and the knowledge that 
somehow, in some almost magical fashion, she was dost roving pain 
and helping someone whom she loved. It was for her like entering 
another w^orld where until now the doors had been closed to her 
They opened a little way on the morning tliey had gone to visit 
Ali and Mrs. Mori— only a little W’a\, but enough lor her to glimpse 
something which delighted aii ^ astonished hir and brought her 
peace. And now as she sat there beside him the door was ojiened 
wide, but she had not yet entered. It might be that she would 
never be able to enter— that because of what had been in the past 
she would not know the secret which Buck and Colonel Moti's 
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wife knew, the secret which in an odd way had to do with the 
small blind orphan son of the mahout. 

She went on stroking the tired head, quietly, but with a kind of 
concentration as if she willed all her strength, all her radiant health 
to pass from herself through her lacquered finger tips into the 
tired ill body. Once she thought, as she felt the pain going from 
him, “Maybe I’m a healer. Maybe this is what being u healer 
means.” 

On the train she had tried to help a stranger, to kill suffering 
which frightened her because she had never known it. She had 
tried the only way she knew, as she had seen her mother ease the 
pain which in the end had destroyed her father. But this was 
different. Now, sitting there, she poured all her sj>irit into an effort 
to help someone she loved, for she knew now that she loved him 
in a way she had never before loved anyone. Why, she did not 
know, except that it had something to do with the lovableness of 
the round curly head, the blue eyes and the goodness and sim- 
plicity which looked out of them, small things which to her in 
that moment were like manna in the desert. Yet she was afraid too 
because, for all the physical contact, he seemed to her unattain- 
able, shining and bright behind those opened doors through which 
she could see but could not enter. 

But oddest of all, she, who in all her life had never known shy- 
ness, was shy. 

She thought, “I must lemember that to him everything is dif- 
ferent— that he does not understand things as I do.” What you had 
been through in this world, all the compromises you had made, 
changed everything. 

Presently the body beside her grew less tense. One hand released 
the iron at the top of the bed. The other unclenched and after a 
time she was aware that Buck lay quite still, so still that for a 
moment she was frightened and bent over him to see if he still 
breathed. Then she realized that he had slipped back again into 
the sleep of exhaustion. But her hand went on stroking his head 
lest if she stopped he would waken, and because it made her happy. 
She felt a desire to go on thus forever. 

Now and then she was aware of noises from the hot night outside. 
Her own mind no longer functioned but fell into a kind of vague 
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dreamy state in which she was aware only that the body of the 
man on the bed beside her was no longer tortured but still, all the 
pain gone. And so she did not hear the knock on the door of Bill’s 
room when Colonel Moti arrived, nor the sound of the door open- 
ing when no one answered the knock. She did not know he had 
come in until she saw him suddenl) watching her with the 
enormous black burning eyes which saw and knew everything. On 
the train their gaze had angered her, now it did not seem to matter. 

He said nothing at all, but only stood watching her. Nervously, 
she said, in a low voice, “It’s all right. He’s asleep.” And at the 
same time she thought, “He’s tiying to find out something.” What 
it was she did not know. Slowly, she moved away from the bed, fear- 
ful lest Buck should waken, but in the sleep of utter exhaustion 
following pain, he did not move. 

Ner\’oiisly she said, “We can talk in the next room unless you 
want to wake him and talk to him ” 

“No,” said the little dark man, “sleep is what he needs more 
than anything. For thiee years he has scarcely slept at all.” 

So she w’ent into Bill’s room followed by the Colonel and as she 
went through the door she experienced an extraoidinary physical 
sense of his presence behind her, almost as if she could see with 
the back of her head. Turning quickly she sat at the table where 
a little while before she had had dinner with Bill. She thought, 
“I’ll let him do all the talking. It’s not my job.” But almost at 
once she heard herself saying, as if to justify hei presence, “He sent 
for me, you know,” 

“I know,” said Moti, sitting down opposite her. “He told me 
you had helped him on the train.” The intelligent eyes laughed 
but the mouth was still. “It seems you ha\c a j>owcr of laying on 
hands.” She knew he was mocking her, but did not know how or 
why. It was extiaordinary how diolurbing this small, wiry man 
could be. 

“I needn’t have come at all. There is nothing I can do. That’s 
your job. I wouldn’t have come but Wainwright was hysterical on 
the telephone.” 

“Oh, Bill ... he can’t stand looking at any suffering. He always 
rum away.” She had spoken to Moti as an intimate friend— Moti 
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whom she scarcely knew and she had cast a slur on Bill which she 
had not meant to do. Quickly, she added, “Bill's one of the best 
fellows in the world but he’s like most men who aren’t doctors. 
Pain and suffering make him panicky.” 

“It doesn’t you?” 

“No, it doesn't.” 

There was an awkward silence. Colonel Moti lighted a cigarette 
and then looked at her sharply. “What do you want of him?” 

“Nothing. Wh)? What do you imaii?” 

Moti smiled and for a moment the wise smile almost made her 
like him. He said, “Well, most women always want something . . . 
marriage or money or position or martyrdom or souK tliing. Buck 
couldn’t ghe you much . . . not even martyrdom. I don’t imagine 
. that’s what you want. 1 don’t know you veiy well and wdiat I’ve 
seen of you puzzles me. You appear to be one kind ol woman and 
you behave like another kind, and you bcha\e as if you were 
ashamed of what )ou arc.” 

The speech confused hci for a moment, but when she thought 
it out, quickly, instinctively, as her brain always worked, she was 
angry and a')krd, “Is it any of your business?” 

“Yes,” said Moti. “It is for at least thiee reasons— one because I 
am always intensely interested in the bcliavior of people; two, 
because Buck, despite differences oi color, or race, or icligioiis 
background, is the man T love best in the world; three, because he 
is immense 1) important.” 

She wanted to sa) quickly with all her heart, “I know what you 
mean. 1 love him too. I don’t know why. You and I could be 
friends but that is going a little too fast,” but slic only said, “Yes, 
that does give you a reason.” 

She took out a cigarette, opened her bag and took out her lighter 
but it wwdd not woik. The Colonel leaned acioss and lield his 
own cigarette for her to take a light. It was a iiinous thing to have 
done, because she knew he had ]>aper matches in his pocket. But 
the gestuie relaxed the tension a little and made the talk seem 
a little friendlier. A little while later she knew he had done it for 
this reason. 

He said. ’ I have a very remarkable wife. You know her, I think?** 

“Yes. I've met her.” 
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“She too loves Buck. 1 might add she almost loves you for making 
him happy." 

“I made him happy?” 

”He was quite changed when he came to the Institute with you 
the other day. She saw it at once.” 

She felt suddenly happy. Why, she could not say. At the same 
time she saw Buck’s head on the pillow with remarkable clarity. 
She heard Colonel Moti saying, “I am asking an extraordinary 
thing of you.” He paused and she said, ”What is it? If I can help 
Buck, I will.” 

”lt’s not very simple or easy ” 

“Tell me anyway.” 

He did not answer at once. For a long time he regarded the end 
of his cigarette. Then he looked at her directly with a curious 
light shining in his eves, “What I want,” he said, “is this. I want 
you to go away with Buck . . . somewhere away from Bombay and 
the silly people who iniest the race course and the Taj and Malabar 
Hill. I don’t mean simjtly the wicked people are silly. The stupid, 
respectable ones arc just as bad or worse, because thcv’re smug 
and they aren’t very entertaining” He crushed out his cigarette 
and a look of humor came into the great black eyes. “It I wasn’t 
such a busy man I might enjoy their company— the company of 
the wicked ones, I mean. I have always felt more at home with bad 
people. I only say thty’ie silly because very often they have very 
good brains and great energy which ihc> waste in silly ways.” 

She knew that what he was saying was aimed at her, subtly. “If 
the slioc fits . . . she thought, and carefully she made her face 
a blank. 

“1 want you to go away somewhere ... it docs not matter much 
where . . . Udaipur, Iraasancorc, Cochin . . . any romantic, 
beautiful place where the two of you will be alone. Oh, you don’t 
know the beauty of Intlia— the incieddilc, splendorous beauty of 
authentic India which is like nothing else in the w’orld. It is the 
kind of N auty which makes ai.> thing possible and wonderful.” A 
fire came into the black eyes. “I want you to go away with him knd 
change his life.” 

“How can 1 do that? I haven’t anything to offer him.” 

Moti smiled, “Even you,” he said, “aren’t free. I thought you 
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might be, but always in the background of every Westerner there 
lurks evidence of the mean, unnatural spirit of Zwingli, of Calvin, 
of John Knox.” 

The three names meant nothing to her, but she was ashamed to 
ask what he meant. He looked at her directly again and said, 
want you to cure a sick soul and body. I want you to take him 
away and make him happy. I want you to be the courtesan-Cleo- 
patra, Helen of Troy, Thais, Aspasia.” 

She recognized the names of Cleopatra and Helen of Troy and 
supposed that the other two possessed similar characteristics. She 
said, “That’s a very big order.” 

“I want you to make him happy and untwist that knot inside 
him. I want you to make him forget work. I want you to teach him 
what a woman can be if she chooses— how wonderful, how divine 
a complement to man. He has an odd idea about women. He's not 
bitter or cynical. He’s too good a chap for that. He's simply inno- 
cent. He thinks all women were like that damned monster— his 
wife." 

“What makes you think I could do all that?” 

“I don’t know for certain. I only hope. You seem to be the best 
candidate on the horizon. And something must be done quickly.” 

He looked very grim and suddenly she was afraid. He couldn’t 
mean that Buck might die . . . not Buck. He couldn't die. He 
mustn't die. Not now. She strove to pull herself back from panic. 
She tried to hide her fright, but the shrewd little man had already 
seen it. She knew at once, again by her instinct, when he spoke. 

“And hardest of all,” he said, “you must go away when he is well 
and never sec him again.” 

She knew that she had already thought of that, without knowing 
she had thought of it, because she faced the idea at once without 
reservations as an obvious condition. She heard Bill's mocking 
voice saying, “Is it Buck? A fine missionary's wife you'd makel” 
No, she knew that one day she'd have to face that. 

Colonel Moti was still talking. “You couldn't marry him. You 
couldn’t help him when he came back to his work. You couldn’t 
stand the filth and heat and disease and long hours. You couldn’t 
give him the moral support he'd need. . . . Pardon me if I speak 
frankly. . . . You could scarcely go back to Jellapore as the wife of 
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Buck after the way you have been there before. Everybody in 
Jellapore, even the aborigines in the jungle, know you, I may seem 
hard but I'm talking to you intelligently. My wife, whose judg- 
ment I trust, says you are intelligent.” 

She smiled and there was a little hardness in the smile, “Maybe I 
am. Maybe I’m not. Bui I usually know what I want.” 

Abruptly he said, “Will you do it?” 

She grinned, “I can't kidnap him.” 

“You’ll have to make him want it. You can.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Where did all your jewels come from? Ali told me about them.'* 

“They didn’t come from men like Buck.” 

Ii was odd, she thought, that she wasn’t angry or insulted. There 
was something admirable about Moti’s directness, his honesty, his 
straight talking, that cut away all nonsense. She had never talked 
with anyone like him before. She had never before had such a con- 
versation. She was aware that he was showing a great respect for 
her honesty and intelligence. He had even hinted that she was both 
necessary and useful to the world. She was beginning to like thi^ 
man. “There is,” she thought, “no hog-wash about him.” 

He stood up and said, “And now I am going home, I am a very 
busy man. I hope you are going to help. You will not regret it. 
You will have done a great thing, not only for Burk but for thou- 
sands, maybe millions, of poor wretched human beings.” After a 
second he added, “And for you vourself it may be a great experi- 
ence-different fiom anything you have ever known.” 

She covered her eyes with her hand. Desperately she was “think- 
ing things out” again, and tlr effort made her feel a little dizzy 
and confused. Even with her eyes covered— blind like Ali— she saw 
Moti’s handsome face and burning black eyes. It was as if they 
hypnotized and comjKlled her to do what, she knew suddenly, 
was the thing she wanted most to do in all her life. She knew sud- 
denly what it was she had been waiting for, why some instinct, 
some intuition had kept her re in Bombay which slowly she 
was coming to hate. 

Moti took her hand, and uncovering her eyes she looked at him, 
“Will you?” 

“I don’t know.” 
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*‘You must. There is no one like Buck— no other such man. Be- 
lieve me, I know.” 

Then he said good-night quickly and went away, leaving her 
alone in the room with the table where she had had supper with 
Bill, empty now but for a half-bottle of champagne in a bucket 
of tepid water which once had been ice. 

Going over to the window she stood there for a moment looking 
out over the black haibor. She thought, ‘*It doesn’t matter anyway 
what happens to me. Maybe he's right. Maybe I can help. Anyway 
Tm on the skids.” 

The lights of a Red Sea dhow moved slowly across toward Ele- 
phanta— the only moving light in the whole of the liaibor. She 
watched it for a little while, feeling lonely for the first »ime in her 
life, as lonely as poor Mis. Tiollope. Like Mrs. Trollope she 
belonged nowhere at all. She had no roots. She belonged in Bombay 
as much as a small town in Minnesota. For the first time she 
understood how terrible a thing that could be, how^ it lay at the 
very base of all the folly and the recklessness of her life, how' it 
was because of what she was and all sire had been, of all the 
waste of eveiythiiig wdiich had been given Jicr, rtrat Moti had 
been able to talk to her as he had talked Her strength, although 
she did not know it then, lay in her acceptance of all that the 
fierce daik little man had to sa\, that it was all true, that she did 
not fall a victim of self-pity, nor of cgoiiMii nor a desire for 
mar tyrdom. 

Alter a little while she turned away from the window. Sighing, 
she thought, “Well, wheie do vve go from here?” and walked across 
the room to the door of Buck's room. 

Opening it sire went in and cross(*d to the bed where sire stood 
for a long time looking clown at him. In his sleep he had turned 
on his side once more, with <»ne arm thnmn over his head, the side 
of the face with the lean strong jaw exposed to the dim light which 
came in through the doorway. Looking down at him, she thought, 
“Maybe there is something that is bringing us together, son>c thing 
stronger and heicci even than the will ol Colonel Moti, some- 
thing neither of us can beat.” And quite suddenly she was happy 
again, because in her mood of rc’cklessness, she felt sure of herself 
once more, confident that no matter what she did, what folly she 
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undertook, it would turn out wdi as it had always turned out in 
the past. The feeling of uncertainty, of waiting for something, 
which she had described to Bill in the taxi coming home from 
Jelly’s party, was gone now. She knew what she meant to do. It 
might be the last reckless thing to succeed, the last folly of her 
first youth. In her heart she believed that it would be worth 
whatever price it cost. 

So she sat down on the edge of the bed, confident in what Bill 
and Moti had both told lier, that when Buck was like this, nothing 
could disturb him. She sat there for a long time, (juite still and 
happy, unaw^ate of the passing of time, and [iresently, almost with- 
out liei knowledge or will, in a kind of blurred and dreamy semi- 
consciousness, th(* Iiand wdth the gieat diamond and lacquered 
nails began to stroke the blond head. The state ot dreamy peace 
continued and she thought, “11 only this could go on forever I 
would be happy." kor in the gestuie there was something which 
satisfic'd a part of her that for long years, ever since she could re- 
member, had gone hungry and uiisatishcd. After a long time, out 
of a fog, she heard a voice which vaguely she remembered. 

It said, “Is it )ou, Carol?" The body on the bed did not stir. 
He did not even turn his head to look at her. 

“Yes, honey." 

“It was good of }ou to tome back." She knew then that he had 
been awake for a long time, long enough to know that she had 
gone away and returned 

“Arc you all riglu :mw?" 

“Yes, il\ all right." 

“I'm glad." 

I'lierc w as a silence and pi..sently he said, “You’d better go and 
get some sleep." 

“I don’t ru ed sleep. I never do. I like sitting here much better.” 

“You’re a w^oiiderlul girl . . . to botluT about me." 

She didn’t answer him but after a Jttle while a curious thing 
happened. His hand stole up cpiictly and took licr hand. Then 
slowdy he turned his head and holding tightly to her hand, he 
kissed it. For a moment she felt faint. Then he said, “I didn't 
know there could be aiivone like you.” 

Again she was silent because she could think of nothing to say, 
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and after a little while he said, "I mean, 1 didn’t know anyone 
could be so kind, so cosy.” He paused for a moment searching for 
words. Words were not his medium and when he was moved he 
fell silent and unhappy like a dumb man trying desperately to 
communicate. ”I mean . . . anyone so natural ... so simple.” 

Quietly she said, “Thanks, Buck.” Then they remained silent for 
a long time, but content. 

Presently, in the darkness, she said, “Colonel Moti was here.’* 

“Why did he come?” 

“Bill sent for him. He got panicky.” 

“Poor Bill. I'm sorry he was upset.” 

“Buck.” 

“Yes.” 

“Colonel Moti propositioned me.” 

For a moment he was silent, puz/led, as if she had fallen again 
into that strange double talk which she and Bill used when they 
were together. He asked, “What does that mean?” 

“He didn't proposition me for himself but for you.” 

“What kind of a proposition?” 

She pulled herself together to gain strength for the effort. It was 
the most difficult thing she had ever tried to do, not only because 
something about Buck made her feel terribly shy but because she 
was frightened of what lay far ahead, somewhere in the future. 
It required all her will-power to say, “He thought it would be a 
wonderful idea if we went away somewhere together . . . alone, 
where you could rest and 1 could look after you until you were all 
well again.” 

He did not answer her at once, and in the darkness, anguish took 
possession of her. She felt a sudden swift tension in the hand 
which still held hers, and she thought, “I've shocked him I should 
have known better. We're too far apart ever to understand each 
other.” And again summoning all her strength and thinking, “Now 
everything is lost or won,” she said, “What do you think?” 

In an odd voice he said, “I think it would be wonderful ” And 
after a moment she heard a faint sound in the darkness and panic 
seized her again. Frightened, as if she had been a Piccadilly tart 
mocked by the man she had solicited, she said, “Don't laugh. 
Buck . . . what are you laughing at?” 
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'I’m laughing at Mod. It’s just like him to think up a thii^ 
like that.” 

”OhI” She felt suddenly ill from relief and when that sensation 
had passed^ she was bewildered because she could not make out 
what was going on in Buck's tired head. 

"Where shall we go?” 

"Would you like to do it . . . Buck, really?” 

"Yes.” There was a sudden gravity in his voice as if he had been 
thinking. 

"Moti spoke of two or three places ... I don’t remember the 
names. One of them was Udaipur.” 

"I’ve never been there. They say it’s beautiful.” 

Then all at once she knew where they must go . . . neither to 
Udaipur nor to the other places. They were both unknown to her 
and might be disappointing and tragically wrong. The place where 
they must go was to Jai Mahal, that lovely house of Jellapore's on 
the beach at Juhu. She heard Jelly saying, "You can spend your 
second honeymoon here,” and herself answering. "There ain't 
going to be a second honeymoon.” It seemed weeks and months 
ago. And then she knew that the conversation had only happened 
in the afternoon. 

"I know a place. It’s a lovely spot.” And she told him about the 
house. He listened, and when she had finished lie only said, "I 
don’t like the Maharajah.” 

"Once you see the place you’ll love it.” The talk seemed easier 
now; until he said, "It’s funny how we get on. I was scared of you 
in the taxi.” 

"So was I.” 

"I’m not any longer.” 

And then she heard the door of Bill’s room open and the sound 
of uncertain footsteps. Tense, she listened, aware that Buck was 
listening too. Then came the crash of a falling chair, and she drew 
her hand out of his and stood up quickly. ‘I’ll go in there. I think 
he’s drunk.” Her brain was woiking now with lightning quickness. 
She said, "Don’t say anyiliing to Bill.” 

“All right.” 

Quietly she went into the next room and standing in the doorway, 
she saw Aat she had interpreted all the sounds correctly. Bill was 
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bending over with a curious tipsy dignity, supporting himself with 
one hand by holding to the table, while he tried to pick up the 
overturned chair. 

After a struggle he succeeded in raising the chair which he put 
back at the table with the over-elaborate care of a bad waiter. Then 
he turned and saw her. 

“Why didn't )ou say something? I hate being spied on." 

She laughed and said, “I wasn’t spring.” She saw now that he 
was really drunk. She had seen him ;ijay and she had seen him tipsy 
often enough, but she had never seen him like this, stupefied. It 
hurt her in an odd way, because it made him seem like all the 
others in the long procession of drunks who at one time or another 
had passed quickly through her life. No one but a stupid man or a 
despairing one ever became soddenly drunk. 

She said, “You must have given Mrs. Trollope a swell time." 

“It was a dirty trick-unloading her on me.” 

“What else could I do?” 

“She got a thorough crjing jag.” He frowned as if trying to collect 
his thoughts. “You know, I think she’s nuts I’m afraid of her” 

“She’s harmless.’’ 

“No, she isn’t. Some day she’s going to do something awful.’’ 

“What makes you think that?” 

“The way she talked.. She’s got a grudge against the w^hole world. 
She thinks it owes her everything and won’t pa\ iis debts.” He 
was steadying himself by holding to the back of the chaii. “Do 
you mind if I sit down?” 

“No, I think it’^ safer.” 

“How’s Buck?” 

Deliberately she lied. “He’s all right. He’s asleep.” 

He staited to get up. “Better go and see him.” But she pushed 
him back into the chair. 

“No. Let him sleep.” 

He looked at her with dull suspicion in his eyes. Then his head 
dropped and he said, “Do you know, I think you’re nuts for him.” 

She didn’t answer at once. She knew she had to keep Bill in 
ignorance till tomorrow night when he went away. She was afraid 
that if he discovered the truth he would laugh at them. 

So she said, “I’m not. Why should I be?” 
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“God knows. But I’ve never seen you like this before.” 

“Like what?” 

“Sort of secretive . . . and . - . he groped for a long lime for 
the word, “and radiant.” 

She couldn’t help laughing. “You used to icll me that long ago— 
that I was alwa)s radiant.” 

He looked up at her. “You aren’t as young as you once were, 
sweetheart.” Then he added, “You’d hctlei think that one over.” 

He wasn’t being nasty, she knew. He was just drunk and speak- 
ing the truth. “I have thought it o\er,” she said. 

“Buck’s really a very dull fellow, you know. I’m not trying to 
run him down, but I’ve got to think of )ou both because I’m 
really vciy fontl of you And that’s Irom the heart too. He’s the 
sweetest guy in the world, but he’s cUunb.” 

“You mean he isn’t a wise cracker like us.’' 

She could have gi^xn him a better answer. She could have said 
that at the moment Buck filled the order peifectly. That Buck 
was the only thing she wanted in the woild. She was aware that 
Bill, drunk, was speaking truths he would never have spoken sober. 
Bill, in his way, was the nicest, sweetest guy in the world too, only 
he didn’t have aii) thing to steer b}. 

“You’re kidding \oinsclf,” Ju said suddenly, and poured himself 
a glass of champagne from the bottle in the cooler filled with 
melted ice. 

“That’s liik( warm dishw'atcr,” she said, “it’ll onl) make you sick.” 

“I don’t get si(V and I’sc got to have a drink.” 

“Suit youistll “ Ihc talk was depressing her. perhaps because 
Bill was sasing too man> mens. All the liaj>piness deej) inside her 
was collapsing si “What time h it?” she askedi. “I’ln going to 
bed. Are \ou solxi enough to kei[) an esc on Buck?” 

“I’m all light.” 

She put lici h'uul on his head, afT ‘ctionately, and surprisingly 
he said, “P](‘ase thiii’t do that ” 

“All light. I’m going to Ixu. I don’t think the farew-^11 party 
tomorrow night w'ould be a good idta.” 

A thought came to her. “Did Mrs. Trollope make a touch?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much?” 
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**It*s none of your business," Then he said quickly, "I paid her 
hotel bill and the bill for her clothes." 

Carol smiled, "Good-time Charlie." 

"She seemed so damned hard up and depressed. I can afiEord it." 
He took another drink and said, "Why did you tell her most of 
your jewelry didn’t belong to you?" 

"Because it’s true. I got it under false pretenses . . . from 
Botlivala and Jelly’s brother. I’m sending it back to them.’’ She 
knew she couldn’t go to Buck still owning all that jewelry. She 
hadn’t known what she meant to do with it until now when, with 
a sense of surprise, she heard herself announcing the intention 
to Bill. 

Bill grinned, "Missionary reforms gold-digger I" 

“That’s a dirty thing to say." 

“Yes, it is. I’m sorry. But every now and then the thought of you 
and Buck makes me laugh." 

He was right, she knew. If she hadn’t cared so much, so pro- 
foundly, if she hadn’t been awaie that it was something that went 
to the very core of her being, which would change her whole life, 
she would have laughed too. But e\cn though she saw the humor, 
she did not feel lik^' laughing It was something, she thought, that 
Bill wouldn’t understand. 

She said, "I can see h's funny." 

"Anyway, I advise you to keep away from Mrs T.” 

"That’s what I mean to do. Don’t go downstairs again." 

"I won’t. See you tomorrow." 

"Maybe I’ll come to the train," 

"Okay." 

She went out and as soon as she closed the door, the surging, 
unreasonable happiness returned to her. All the intimations of 
disaster, which Bill’s drunken talk had wakened, died now. She 
only thought, “It doesn’t matter. If we’re happy only for a little 
while, that’s enough If I can make him well again, that’s all that 
matters." But at the bottom of her happiness there was a small 
maggot of uneasiness which concerned Bill. His being drunk 
troubled her, because it might not be simply an isolated “bender," 
but the beginning of something worse, something for which she 
herself might be responsible in spite of the fact that over it she 
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had no control. It wasn't only that; unwittingly, unwillingly she 
had come between two friends, both of whom she loved in dif- 
ferent ways, for she was aware now that the old bond between 
Bill and Buck was broken, that they had become hostile and 
suspicious of each other. As she slowly climbed the stone stairway 
she thought, *‘God-damn this sex business. Why does it have to be 
so complicated?*' 

To hell with it alll Day after tomtirrow she would take Buck 
to Jai Mahal. And they’d shut out the world and be happy together 
in that while marble house among the cocoanut palms on the edge 
of the sea. They’d be rid of Mrs. Trollope and Jelly and the 
Baroness and the whole bloody lot. Inside that high wall she and 
Buck would have a life cut off from all the tiresome dreary world 
of the Taj Mahal and the race course. She and Buck would be like 
Adam and Eve in Paradise— Buck who was so honest and simple 
and good and clean. It would be like being bom again. 

As she reached her own door, the surge of happiness and freedom 
seemed to carry her away. Krishna, in his purple and gold, lay 
asleep on the stone floor. Carefully, she did not waken him. She 
was thinking, ‘^Tomorrow I’ll send back all that damned jewelry 
and then I’ll be free.” 

Inside she closed the door and locked it against a possible second 
invasion by Mrs. Trollope. Then directly, swiftly she went to the 
cupboard and taking out her key, unlocked it to take down her 
jewel box. But the shelf w^hcre it always stood was empty. 

For a moment she stood looking at the empty shelf in bewilder- 
ment. “It can’t be gone,” she thought, “I must have put it some- 
where else. I must stop and liiink.” 

But thinking did no good. She always kept it there on the same 
shelf. There wasn't any other place. For five minutes she searched 
the room frantically. It was a bare room, furnished almost as 
simply as a jail cell; five minutes exhausted its possibilities. 

Then she sat down, thinking, “I mustn't lose my head. I’ve got 
to think this out." It was a situation which a little while ago would 
have been simple enough. Now within a day or two it had become 
complicated and dangerous because out of it might come catas- 
trophe in any one of a dozen forms. 

Dazed, she sat on the edge of the bed, staring at the open door 
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of the cupboard. All at once she was very tired, as if all the emotions 
of the day had piled up in one vast heap and suddenly toppled 
over to crush her. 

She thought again, mustn't lose my head," and one by one 
the possibilities came to her— that Mrs. Trollope, desperate and 
broke, had taken the jewelry, that Botlivala had had it stolen 
to even his score, that e\cn the Baroness might have had a finger 
in the pie. It occurred to her clearly for the first time how unsavory 
were all the people who surrounded her, how dangcious it was 
to take up thoughtlessly with any sort of person simpl) because he 
entertained you or you were too good-natured to do otherwise. 
They were all suspects when you came down to it, all these people 
with whom she had been living intimately— Mrs. Trollope, the 
Baroness, the Marchesa. Botlivala and all the others, even Jelly 
who had no sense of value of things but would alwavs do you a 
dirty trick simply out of his liking for intrigue and melodrama 

But after all the jewclr) might have ben stolen b\ anv common 
thief. It wasn't as if she had kept it hidden; all Bombay knew of 
it. She liad worn a good deal oi it, even in the d.ay^ime, vulgarly 
Bill said, just becaust* she liked the glitter ot it. 

"Nuts^" she thought riiefull), "Woolworih jewelry would have 
given me just as much pleasure " She knew now that she liked the 
jewelry only as a manifestation t)f her own health and exuberance. 

And now what if Botlivala turned nasty and wanted back all he 
had spent foi nothing save the pleasure of being seen about 
with her. 

She looked down at her hands. Certainly it was her bad luck 
day. She wore only one large diamond, a wrist watch and a single 
bracelet. All the icst was gone and it wasn't even insured. She 
remembeied suddenly having received a notice in Paris that the 
insurance had expired, a notice whicli she ovci looked and then 
lost because she was too busy enjoying heiself. But she couldn't 
have paid the insurance in any case. She was too broke. And then 
she remembered too that she had put on only the diamond, the 
wrist watch and the bracelet instead of a lot more because of 
Buck. When she was with him she was always ashamed of the dia- 
monds, the rubies, the emeralds. She hadn’t wanted to shock him# 
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because she had wanted him to like her— the first time she had ever 
cared whether a man liked her or not. 

Her head clearing a little under the shock of the loss, she 
thought, “Anyway, I was a fool to think of sending it back to 
Botlivala and Jelly's brother. They wouldn't even have missed it, 
I could have sold it for cash and that woidd have helped me out of 
the hole.” She thought, “Something funny has happened to mel I 
must be getting screwy.” 

It was as if she were two per<;ons--one shrewd but carefree and 
reckless, the other, careful, sober and sound Ii was as if just now 
when she had been wdth Buck, a kind ol ha/y madness had claimed 
her. Everything she had ihougltt, everything she had planned to do 
now seemed, in the siiess of her uneasiness and fear, senseless and 
without reason. Always before she had been able to look out for 
herself, to manage in the lace of any calamity. It seemed to her 
now that for several hours she had been another woman, a stranger 
to herself, emotional and unjnedic table. The thought alarmed her. 
Everything she had done, even to “piopositioning” Bmk so boldly 
and shamelessly, now seemed iimeal and alaiming. She had, in 
the back of her mind, even considered the j)ossil)iiiiy of being his 
wife and going back to Jcdlapore with him to tvork side by side 
With him among all the miserable, po\crty-strickcn low caste people 
—all those people who had never before existed for her save as a 
vague, disturbing smell and noise on the edge of the India which 
entertained her. 

For a moment slie was frightened at tlie idea that somewhere 
inside her was a stiangc woman, who could emerge and go out into 
the world committing cveiy on of idiotic and romantic folly, 
wrecking her existence without her being able to prevent it. Because 
just now, as she sat on the edge ol the bed knowing how many 
hundreds ol thousands of rupees were gone out of that cupboard 
and how badly she needed them, e\cn to pay her hotel bill, she 
was terrified. “Money,” she thought, “makes you free and inde- 
pendent. It lets you tell the re„^ the world to go to hell. That's 
its only value.” 

Now for the first time in her life she w^as not free. And she 
thought, “Maybe I'm getting fancy and developing a split per- 
sonality.” She wasn't quite sure what that was, but Bill had some- 
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times talked to her of such things. In the old days Bill had always 
told her that he loved her because she was simple and direct with 
no psychological complications. But she thought, “Easy now. Don’t 
get into the intellectual stuflE or you’ll get out of your depths and 
become a horse’s rear-end.’* It alarmed her too that she should be 
thinking, not “thinking out things,” but thinking, “No, honey. 
Buck or no Buck, missionary or no missionary, you’ve got yourself 
to look after.” 

But thinking wasn’t getting her anywhere. Her old spirit began 
to clamor suddenly for action. So she went to the door and opening 
it, prodded the prostrate Krishna quietly with her toe. The boy 
opened his eyes and with incredible agility sprang to his feet and 
salaamed. Bad conscience prodded him into extraordinary alertness. 

“Krishna,” she said, “who came into my room tonight?” 

The boy made another elaborate salaam, “Memsahib Trollope 
and Sahib Wainwright.” 

“No one else? No other Memsahib?” 

“No . • . missy. No Sahib. No Memsahib.” 

“Did you stay by the door all night?” ^ 

“Yes, Memsahib,” with a fresh salaam. “All night.” But when he 
straightened himself again, she caught a sudden shiftiness in his 
eyes. She was certain that he hadn’t stayed there guarding the 
door all night. He had gone away, but once he had lied, she knew 
there was no hope of getting him to change his story. 

“All right. Go to sleep again.” 

For a moment she almost envied him the coolness of the stone 
floor. The night outside was hea\y and hot. Her room was like a 
steam bath. She didn’t tell him about the jewelry. He would, she 
knew, in spite of anything she could do, of any promise of silence 
he might make, tell other boys, and before noon tomorrow every- 
body in Bombay would know of the theft. She was, she knew, al- 
ready spectacular, even notorious. It didn’t need the old-fashioned 
story of “actress robbed of jewels” to bring her to the attention 
of all Bombay. 

She decided too not to tell the manager or the police until the 
morning. It was morning already, but it was still dark. The police 
wouldn’t be very active at four in the morning and the manager 
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ivouldn’t like to be hauled out of bed. And anyway there wasn’t 
that much need for haste. 

She went to the bathroom and there, behind the end of the 
bathtub, she found the jewel box. It wasn't even closed. One of 
the plush-lined drawers with the name “Ostertag, Place Vendome, 
Paris,” lay on the floor beside it. Whoever had taken the jewelry 
had emptied the case and thrown it there in haste. Looking at it, 
she thought, “Maybe it was there all the time I was sitting in the 
other room talking to Mrs. Trollope. Maybe all the time she was 
talking to me she had all the jewelry shoved away inside her 
blouse.” 

Belowstairs, Buck lay awake for a long time. He heard the voices 
of Carol and Bill in the next room but he couldn't make out what 
they were saying. He made no effort. He even closed his ears 
against the blurred sound of the tw«) voices because he had a dislike 
of eavesdropping and because he was alraid he might hear what 
he did not want to hear. Because a strange thought had come to 
him— that Carol was the girl Bill had married, that she was Bill’s 
wife. He remembered hearing long ago that Bill had married and 
he remembered that on Moti's verandah Bill had said, “1 got mar- 
ried but it didn't go very well. She was a nice girl. It wasn't any- 
body's fault.” Beyond that Bill had told him nothing. 

Lying there in the darkness, the idea had come to him, suddenly, 
out of nowhere, and immediately it seemed to explain everything. 
It explained the intimacy of their talk and feeling, of that curious 
half-realized “double talk” which he could never understand. It 
explained the curious things Bdl had said of her as the two of them 
drove back from their shopping expedition, things which had 
seemed rotten and filled with imjAications, as if Bill were saying 
to him, “Who the hell are you to tell me about her?” It explained 
the curious “edginess” which had com»^ between himself and Bill. 
Either she had been his wife or his mistress. 

In his simplicity he saw thut if they were divorced it was the 
same thing anyway. But it was fantastic that Bill had never ex- 
plained anything. 

Against the blurred murmur of their voices, his tired brain grew 
confused. Slowly a suspicion raised itself, a suspicion that he was 
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being made a fool, just how or by whom he could not be certain^ 
but it was, crudely, as if he were the country boy among city 
slickers. Maybe she wasn’t what he thought her; maybe she was 
something quite diffeicnt, terrifying and hard . . . and bad. In his 
unworldliness, he wasn’t quite sure what he meant by “bad,” but 
the thought that in his inexperience he might be only, a sap^ 
troubled him. Maybe Bill in the taxicab had been trying as a 
friend to warn him. Maybe Bill had seen what he himself had 
not known until tonight, that he \"as in love with her, and had 
tried to stop him. 

But how in hell did you know what love was? Maybe he felt as 
he did only because he was ill and she had been kind to him. What 
did he know of her, really— except that there had been funny things 
in the past, the sort of things which w^eie the only exjdanation of 
all the jewels he had found her showing to Tommy and Ali on tlie 
train. He really didn’t know anything about things like that. 

He knew now well enough that he had never been in lose with 
his dead wife. She had been the only white woman wdthin a hun- 
dred miles, and something, glands or simjdy being a healthy male, 
had made him endow her with all sorts of qualities which she did 
not possess— kindb ness, undci standing, intelligence, even beauty. 
He knew now— he had known ior a long time— that outside the 
jungle, in the w^nld wdicic theie w^cre other women, he would 
never have looked at her twdec. It had nc^cch d years of misery and 
unhappiness lor him to discover the full depths of his folly, of 
how physiologv and nature itself had betrayed him. li had needed 
years of struggle against hate to make him know the fool he had 
been. And now perli.ips lie was going to make a new^ kind of fool 
of himself. For all the time Caiol had sat the re on the edge of the 
bed talking to him, he had thought alwass of marriage. While he 
listened to her stoiy of wdiat she called Moti’s “propositioning” 
he had taken for granted that marriage was what Moti meant. 
From the moment Ha/cl died, Moij had never stopped urging him 
to find a new and attractive wife. 

But now suddenly, thinking things out alone in the darkness, it 
occurred to him that Moti hadn’t meant marriage at all in relation 
to Carol— that perhaps she herself had newer even thought of it 
That was what that “double talk” word “propositioning” meant. 
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In the darkness he was glad he hadn’t betrayed his ignorance to 
her. He flushed suddenly at the thought of his own innocence. 
“Country boy and city slickers.** That’s what it was. Just a sap. 

He was aware presently that the murmur of voices in ihe next 
room had ceased and that at the same time, tlic door had opened. 
He felt the liglit against his tired eyes but he kept them closed, 
struggling between two desires— to j)retend that he was asleep and 
avoid speaking to Bill, and to speak to him and ask him the 
things he had to know. Out of shyness and a weak and sudden 
desire to remain in ignorance, he would have gone on pretending 
he was asleep, but something about Bill’s unsteady entrance took 
him back a long way to the time when as boys they had shared a 
room and Bill had come in again and again like this. Even then he 
had played the same trick of keeping his eyes closed, pretending, 
because Bill in this condition grew restless and filled witli a desire 
to talk. Sometimes he would talk until daylight— and always it 
had been good talk and abo\c all truthful talk, for about Bill, 
completely sober, there was a kind of steel band shutting away 
from others the innermost part of him. the part which was nicest, 
the part which fe w {xople save Buck himself ever knew. That was 
why Bill, sober, seemed always gay and superficial and entertaining 
—all that was a kind of disguise, a shield which liid the Bill inside. 

And now Buck, knowing all this, thought, “If I open my eyes 
and speak to him now, fierhaps we can get back again to the c»ld 
life and the old intimacy. He*ll talk honest Iv now.** It was odd that 
he, who in his whole l.fc liad nc\er once been drunk, sliould in one 
way love Bill most ^\hen he was ti})sy. He knew that Bill was 
standing by the bed now, look \g down at him. And so, still afraid 
of what he would hear, he opened his c}t*s and said, “Hello, Bill.” 

“How arc you?’ 

“All right. . . . Better sit down. Tluic’s a chair just behind 
you.” 

“You don’t have to tell me,” said Bill. ‘1 know' when l*m diunk.” 

Buck laughed w'cakly, “I did » mean tliat.” 

Bill pulled out the chair and sat down. “Jesus,” he said, “I 
thought you were going to die. You certainly can take it.” 

“1 don’t like it but what else can you do but take it?” Suddenly 
the thought occurred to him that Bill had run away and gotten 
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drunk because he could not bear the sight of his own suffering— 
and perhaps too because of Carol. That he would have to find out 

Bill said, “Did Carol help?” 

“Yes. It’s funny. It almo!>t makes me believe in healers.” 

Bill laughed, “Carol a healcrl Wheel” In his voice there was a 
shadow of bitterness. “Are you too tired to talk?” 

“No,” said Buck. 

“I’m going away tomorrow. I’ve got the jitters.” 

“Why, Bill?” 

“I don’t know. Everything. I don’t want to stay in India.** 

“I thought you liked it.” 

“I did - . . once.” 

Buck was thoughtful for a moment. “What’s the matter now?” 

“I don’t know. It just seems a dirty, sordid place I want to get 
away from.” 

Buck laughed, “Temperamental, huh?” 

“Maybe.” 

Bill, he knew, in spite of his being tipsy, wasn’t being truthful. 
Something was holding him back, and Buck thought he knew 
what it was. Like a diver hesitating on the edge of a tank of cold 
water, he drew in his breath and plunged. 

“Bill, I want to ask you something. You don’t have to answer 
unless you want to.” 

“Okay.” 

“What was up between you and Caiol in the past>” 

In the dim light he saw Rill pull himself together and draw his 
sagging body straight. “Nothing,” he said, “except that she was 
married to me.” 

“Oh ... I thought that might be it.” 

“For God’s sake, didn’t you know it?” 

“Nobody ever told me.” 

Bill's voice turned bitter again. “Nobody ever tells me any- 
thing,” he mocked. 

“Well ... all I knew was that you had married somebody a long 
time ago, Tom Joyce told me when he went through here five years 
ago. I didn't know who it was.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “it was Carol. We’re not married now . . , 
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we haven't been married for six years ... six years come this 
April." 

"I thought you seemed to know each other pretty well. I can't 
pump people about things— I never could.” 

“Yeah, I know that.” Alter a little silence as if talking to him- 
self, “I guess I didn't know her well enough.” 

Then the conversation came to a dead end, perhaps because both 
of them were reluctant to carry it any futther. Buck, his eyes 
closed, knew he had come against a wall and he knew now what 
the wall was. He knew what it was that had put sand in the bear- 
ings. He couldn't go any furthei. He couldn't bring himself to 
speak. 

It was Bill, released by alcohol, who said suddenly, “Do you want 
to go to sleep?” 

“No.” 

“Then there’s something I want to ask you.” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s about Carol. , , . Have you fallen for her in a big way?" 

Buck didn’t answer at once. Then he said, “I don’t know. . . . 
I guess so.” 

“I guessed so too.” Again the unwillingness to go further brought 
a silence. After a time Bill said, “There's something I’ve got to get 
off my chest,” 

Buck felt a sudden dread. Now he was going to hear it, all the 
truth which would show him up as a sap, the country boy among 
city slickers, “Go on,” he said, “spill it.” 

Bill seemed suddenly sober. He sat bolt upright. The slight 
blurred quality was gone fron^ his speech. 

“It's not veiy easy. You've go' to understand that I love you both 
very much. Buck. And you mustn’t think I'm saying what I’m 
saying to get anything for myself. 1 guess there’s no chance of that. 
I've given it up as niiuh as a guy can ever give up a thing like that.” 
He hesitated and Buck remained silent, his eyes closed. “It's no 
good. Buck. It’s loo late. To<‘ much water has gone under the 
bridge. You’re just a kid, you know, when it comes to things like 
this. You don’t know what it’s all about. You couldn’t know. Carol 
is the swellest girl in the world ... but she's been too many places 
and seen too many things.” 
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Then Buck said, “She might change. People do change.” 

“Not much.” 

“I think we'd get on.” 

“You take her back to Jellapore with you. So what? She'd stand 
it about two weeks— living in a dusty Indian village . . . never 
seeing anybody but deadly women and dull men. And you can’t 
quit your job and go away with her. What could you do? You 
couldn't change your whole life now. You couldn't give up what 
you've started even if you wanted lo. It would mess up all the rest 
of your life. You’d get to hate each other. ” 

He took out a cigarette and lighted it. With the click of the 
lighter. Buck withoiH; thinking why opened his eyes and by the 
glow from the lighter he saw Bill’s face. He looked completely 
sober now, but Iiis face looked diawii and tired, as if for the first 
time (he years had begun to toucli the friendly, gay. good-looking 
face that nothing had ever touched before. He closed the lighter 
and the face faded into shadow again, but the glimpse left Buck 
with an odd sensation of pitv and the thought, “Bill had every- 
thing given him on a j)lattcr and he just threw ir aw^ay, platter 
and all, the damned lo\able fool ” 

Then Bill said, as he put away the lighter, “No, I’ve had my say 
I won't ever mention it again. I wouldn’t ha\e opened my damned 
trap if I hadn’t wanted to stop two people I care aboiit from 
messing up their lives. It’s clone now\ You can loiget it if you 
want to.” 

In the window, the first signs of dawn were sliowing themselves. 
The sky above Elcphania far out in the bay had turned that lovely 
rose color w'hich jneceded the bra/en heal ol the Indian day. Buck 
through his closed eyes was aw^are of the light and he thought, “He's 
been on the level with rnc. We've gone almost the w'holc w^ay. 
There’s one more step.” Oj>ening his e^es he looked again at Bill. 
In the dim light his body was collapsed again as il what he had 
said had caused him an immense cflort. His head was bent. He was 
staring at the end of his cigarette, 

“Bill?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Does ‘proposition’ mean what I think il does?” 

He heard Bill's soft chuckle in the darkness. “Yes/* 
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^V/dL Moti propositioned her in my behalf . • . as a cure/* 

'"That sounds like him. How did you know?" 

*'She told me." 

‘“Ohl" Inside Bill was suddenly angry, no longer jealous at all, 
but only angry because lor a second he thou;',ht that Carol had 
been up to her old tricks -of leading a man on to amuse herself. 
She couldn’t do that to Buck. lie wouldn’t permit it. He’d bawl 
the hell out of her, the biiclil He didn’t mind men like Botlivala 
and Jelly’s brothc'r and all the others in the long procession in 
London, Paris and New York. They a^ked lor a drubbing and got 
what they deserved. But Buck was clillcreni. She couldn’t hurt 
Buck. He wouldn’t let her. Aloud he asked, “What did you say?’’ 

“I said ‘yes* but 1 wasn’t sure what she meant. I sort of half 
thought that he might mean that I many her.’’ 

Bill was silent for a time and then he said, “Well, I think Moti 
was right. It w'ould be a lot better itjat way.’’ 

Buck, in the rising light, looked away from hitn and said, “But 
I don’t want it that way." Bill did nor answc'r him and still looking 
away out of the wuulow tow’ard the glow about Elephanta, Buck 
said, “Maybe I’m nuts. Mavl^e I'm a sap. Maybe Fm trying to 
make up for lost time, ^faybe c\erything you say is true, Bill . • . 
but I’ve got a feeling that what 1 \vant to do right. Maybe it’ll 
help things turn out right for Carol as well.’’ 

Bill laughed. “The savior complex!" He was alin<*^L sober again 
and Buck knew that the old trutldul Bill was withdrawing again 
inside the shell cncre ^cd with doidits anc^ bitterness and disilhb 
sionmcni, like a crustacean which, when hurt or alarmed, hides 
quickly away. 

Buck thought, “There’s not lung but to go ahead." Lcjoking at 
Bill directly he said. “Bill, do you want to many hcT again . . . 
because if you do, I’ll clear out. Maybe it would be better if she 
stuck to you.’’ 

Again Bill laughed. ‘T want to man v her again but she won’t 
have me. So don’t let that stand in your way." He got up from 
the chair and said, “You’d bett i get some sleep and so had I." 
He sighed, “All talk is a waste of lime anyway All people ever do 
is go around in circles. I’ll look in on yon at noon.** 

It was finished, as if a steel curtain had come down abruptly, 
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Buck knew there wasn't anywhere to go. So he said, "Okay, about 
noon." 

"I'n? taking the Baroda Express tonight for Delhi." At the door 
he stopped for a moment and said, "Good luck." 

He closed the door and inside his own room, he lay down on 
the bed without taking off his clothes. He had ne\er been so tired 
in all his life but he could not sleep. The rising light was in his 
eyes and the heat that came up with the sun was already creeping 
into the room. But worse than the light and the heat were the 
thoughts which would give him no peace. Only one thing made 
him feel a little better— that for a little time he and Buck had got 
together again. He thought, "Maybe that's the best thing to keep— 
a friendship like that between two men. Maybe that is the only 
thing which goes on forever." 

For a little while he hated Carol who so biightly, so carelessly 
could go through life muddling the existence of other people. But 
presently, tossing in the heat, his head aching, he came to under- 
.Itand that she couldn't help being as she was "I hey had all begun 
the same way— Carol, Buck and himself— as Children of the Sun. 

For Carol the whole of the next day had a quality of nightmarish 
unreality. She had fallen asleep at last out of simple physical ex- 
haustion and was wakened by the heat with a hazy consciousness 
that something was wrong, disastrously wrong And then she re- 
membered the jewel case. 

It was as if she awakened a different person, less soft than she 
had been the night before, less human. After a showci she became 
efficient, almost calculating and executive. One motive drove her. 
She thought, “I must get back the jewelry. Without it I am no 
longer independent. Without it I am meat for Botlivala, for the 
Baroness, even for Bill If Mrs. Trollope took it, so much the worse. 
Ill get her off if I can but I’ve got to have it back " In some vague 
way which was not quite clear to her, the loss altered the quality 
of her relationship to Buck. 

In the mood of activity, she thought again, "I must have been 
crazy last night." 

First of all she sent Krishna for coffee and then she asked the 
manager to come up. 
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He was a suave little man with beady black eyes, a dark sallow 
dtin and gray hair, tormented always by the exigencies o£ a clientele 
which was one of the oddest and perhaps the shadiest in the 
world, a clientele which drifted in and out, very often without 
money and sometimes disreputable. Always there was something 
happening. Being a respectable little man at heart, he was being 
perpetually startled and upset. He knew Carol as an old client 
who paid her bills and made no trouble, but he knew too every- 
thing about her and the strange company she sometimes kept, com- 
pany which in the end could only add up to scandal and perhaps 
catastrophe. So when he heard her voice over the telephone asking 
if he could come up to her room for a lew minutes to discuss a 
serious matter, he knew that what he felt was certain to come had 
happened. Sighing he left his desk and went upstairs. 

In her room he listened quietly while she told him about the 
jewels. His tired worried face showed no astonishment until her 
answer as to what the jewelry was worth. Then his e>es narrowed 
and his black eyebrows came down. 

“Who was in the room during the evening?*' he asked. 

“Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Wainwright." 

“Do you suspect either of them?" 

Quickly Carol answered, “I don't suspect anyone." 

The manager began writing on a memorandum pad, not looking 
at her and said, “Oh, I see.” And alter a moment, “You didn't see 
Baroness Stefani?" 

“No. Why do you ask that?” 

Blandly he replied, “I was only trying to work out what possibly 
happened.” 

“No, I didn't see her after six o’clock. She has never been to my 
room." 

“Was your boy here all evening?" 

“He says so." 

The manager made an inarticulate sound of doubt bom out of 
a lifetime of experience with bc'urs. 

“Is he an honest boy?" 

She answered, without hesitation, “Absolutely." 

He stopped writing, put away tlie pad and stood up, saying, “Of 
course you know we’ll have to have the police." 
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suppose so/' 

*1 should like it all kept as quiet as possible/' 

Quickly she said, “I would appieciate that. I won't speak of it 
to anyone. The quieter it is kept the better I'll like it/' Again she 
saw what disaster the news would cause with Buck, with Bill, with 
the Baioncss. And it would make her notorious in Bombay and 
make her seem incredibly silly . . . “Actress has jewels stolen"- 
like a broken-down fan-dancer seeking publicity to get a job in the 
cabaret at Green's Hotel. “No, for heaven's sake, let’s keep it 
quiet." 

“It would be very bad for the hotel.” He asked one more ques- 
tion. “Were they insured?" 

“No. That is, the insurance had run out.” 

His expression changed. The change was scarcely noticeable, no 
more than a faint shadow aossing the shriveled, worried coun- 
tenance, but Carol knew what it meant. He was seeing her in a 
new way, as a girl on the way out. He was guessing a little of the 
truth . . . that ver\ likely she was broke, that now. added to the 
worry about the robbtrv, he would have to woiry about his hotel 
bill. 

“Thank you,” he said, wearily. “I’ll let you know when the 
police come.” 

As he went out the door ojiened and In the doorway appeared 
another client whose account was beginning to woiiy him. It was 
Mrs. Tiollope. 

She had already, it seemed, been to the Army and Navy Stores 
and spent some of Bill’s check, for she wore a whole new costume 
and hat, and the old worn handbag was rejilaccd by a new white 
one. She looked smart iii lier undeveloped masculine way, and 
seemed brisk. Before she spoke, Carol was awaie that the depies- 
sion and h)steiia of the night before were gone. She was bright 
and chipper, rather like a thin old bird. 

She said, “Hcllc^. What are you doing today?” 

Carol thought, “She couldn’t have done it. She couldn’t be so 
brazen. She’s only that way because she’s got the money Bill gave 
her.” And immediately even while she was speaking, she thought, 
“Maybe that’s what a hand to mouth existence is like Ma)be it 
depends just on money— whether you've got a job or not. Maybe 
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'that's what is ahead of me.” It wasn’t a very pleasant thought— that 
some day she'd be like Mrs. lYollope. 

Aloud slic said, remembering that she must keep quiet about 
what had happened, “Notliing iiuuh. Want to have lunch?” 

“Love it.” She sat on the bed, with an air oi installing herseli 
for a long stay. 

”Oh; no,” thought Caiol, ”oh, no, you d^m’t.” So she said, “ni 
join you about noon in the bar.” 

”1 thought I’d ha\e a diat. I haven't anything to do.” 

Carol, nervous, tinned firm, “I’ve got a lot of letters to v,Tite. 
I haven’t got time to chat.” 

“I’ll stay just wliile you dress.” 

“No, I’ve got a phobia about people being in the room while I 
dress.” 

Disappointment turned all the million lines of Mrs. Trollope’s 
leathery face downwaid. She turned suddenly cold. She got up 
from the unmade bed. “Very well,” she said, “I didn’t mean to 
intrude.” 

“You’re not intruding,” said Carol, “only I’m peculiar— very 
peculiar. Bill says sometiiiu's he thinks I’m crazy.” 

Mrs. Trollope ignored the remark, “All light. In the bar thet 
about noon.” Atid went out the door. 

She went out the door, slamming it behind her, a trick that 
made Carol lose her temper. If Mrs. I'rollojie had been on the 
inside of the door she would \ery likely haAC been slapped. 

On the other side, walking along the corridor. Mrs. Trollope 
was fairly haj)py. She didn’t V\c being sent away, but otherwise 
life was going prett\ well again Carol liad asked he to lunch. Bill 
had j)aid for hcT clothi*s and hotel. And the call on Carol had 
gone off A cry well, well that it an as probable Carol Avould have 
no suspicions. 

Because it Avas Mis. Tiollopc Avho had the jewelry. She had had 
it all the lime sluflccl inside hc^ blouse Avhile she sat there talking 
to Carol the night before. She had had il si idled inside her blouse 
while she drank witli Rill later in the bai doA\nstairs. She had her 
plan all woikcd out. She would keep it hidden atvay nnlil she got 
money from somewhere — by gambling or from Bill, to go to Aus* 
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tralia. She would sell it there in Sydney or Melbourne, bit by bit, 
as she needed the money, taking it apart perhaps to sell stone by 
stone. Nobody would ever know anything about it. 

The knowledge gave her a certain satisfaction. It was a kind of 
revenge for the way Carol treated her, but it confused her too, 
because deep inside she was all mixed up. 

Then before Carol had dressed, the police arrived. When she 
was dressed and had her face mad< up and had thrown back the 
cover of the bed and tossed her clothing into the closet, she 
received them. 

They were a tall middle-aged blond Englishman and a big 
Pathan whom she rather liked for his tough manner and hard ex- 
terior. When the Englishman introduced him as Captain Iftikar 
Baig, she thought, “Butch Baig! He looks like good company.** 

But her enthusiasm waned a little when they began questioning 
her. The questions were simple but the manner of asking them was 
rude and at times, almost insolent. Once she said, “You needn’t 
act as if / stole my own jewelry.** 

“We hadn*t meant to insinuate any such thing,*^ said Captain 
Hollis, the Englishman. “We*re merely trying to get at the truth.*' 

“I’m telling you the truth. Please don*t act as it I were not.** 

Their manner made her uneasy. It was as if she weic a suspected 
person, and it made her afraid again, as if somewhere in the future 
all this lay before her— the lack of respect, the insolence, the sus- 
picion. The thought chilled her, but when they began asking about 
her circle of acquaintances, she saw there was some reason for their 
thinking her a bad character. She thought, “I’m not really. I'm just 
too good-natured,” 

After all, it wasn’t too pretty a procession— Mrs. Trollope, the 
Baroness, Jelly, with all his scandalous past and a f)Ossible assassi- 
nation or two to his credit, the Maichcsa, the Maharam, Stitch's 
sister, and all the odds and ends who went in and out of Jelly’s 
house. She could see why they thought there was something fishy 
about the theft of the jewelry. 

In their questioning they kept returning to the Baroness, as if 
they suspected her more than the others, almost as if they were 
seeking to fasten some crime, any crime, upon her. 
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"I hardly know her,” Carol said. "She isn’t a friend.” 

"We understand,” said Captain Hollis, “that you had signed a 
contract to work for her.” 

She thought, “How in hell did that story get about?” and quickly 
she said, “There isn't any contract. There never was. The whole 
thing w^s a joke.” 

“Oh,” said Captain Hollis, coldly. Then he rose and said, “If 
you don't mind we*ll take the jewel box away with us for finger 
prints.” 

“Of course,” said Carol. Again she said, “I'd like this kept as 
quiet as possible. I’d like it if nobody e\cr heaid anything about it.” 

Captain Hollis, whose face was not very secretive, looked aston- 
ished, “You really mean tliat?” 

“Of course, I do. I’m not looking for publicity. I'm not looking 
for a job.” 

“Ohl” 

Then they went away. The Englishman went out the door first 
and as the big Pa than followed him, he turned, looked at her with 
a bold appraising stare and then suddenly grinned and winked. 
She turned her back at once, partly because the act of “Butch” 
Baig was insulting, but also because she could not help laughing. 
In the grin and wink of the big, good-looking Pathan there was 
something irresistible— a kind of lustiness, a kind of flattery, a 
kind of contempt for all women except for one thing, a kind of 
merry humor. Not gi\cn by natuic to analysis, she did not try to 
discover why she laughed nor why it was she liked him. She only 
thought, still laughing, “The dirty dog!’' 

But the humor didn't endure for long. The visit had made her 
feel suddenly unclean, almost as if she were all the things the 
manner of the two men Jiad implied. She thought, “That's what 
whores must have to endure— that, only a million times worse.” 
And the chill came over her again, and with it a feeling of de- 
pression which settled there foi good. 

It wasn't helped any by the uh phone call which came almost 
immediately. She went to the telephone with a feeling of dread 
and immediately she heard the voice of Mr. Boilivala. It was 
suave, too gentle, too plausible, too Oxford to be quite convincing* 

He said, “Good morning, Carol. How are you?” 
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"^1 right.*' She tried to make her own voice sound casual, but 
something of the dread and depression crept into it. 

"You sound tired.” 

‘Tm not.” 

"I called up to ask if you’d have lunch with me?” 

"I’m afraid I can’t.” 

"I’m sorry. I wanted to talk over things. I’m sorry about 
yesterday.” 

It made her suspicious that he did not complain and reproach 
her with never being able to go out with him. She managed to say, 
"Don’t woiry about that.” 

"Can I sec }ou latei in the day?” 

Her imjmlsc was to say, "No, not today or any day I never want 
to see you again. I’m sorry I ever heard of vou ” liui hei instinct 
told her to be cautious It was different nowr that slu no longer 
had the gifts to n turn to him. So she said, "Yes, about four o’clock 
... in the bar ” 

"Theic’s racing today We might go to the rates” 

"No, I don’t want to go to the races " (‘ I don’t want to be shown 
off any nioic like a two sear old fillv”) 

"All right. At four o’clock then in the bar ” 

When she had h ft the telephone she sat on the bed for a lime, 
staring in front ol hci, tiMiig again to "think things out.” Htr 
suspujon of Mr. Botin ala increased It was enough to make you 
suspicious that lor once he had bcha\((l as a gentleman. She 
thought, "Maybe hr had the stuff stolen jnsi to jait the heat on 
me” And that thou<*,ht made her apgi\ ‘lie cm go to belli 
Nobody ever got me that way and nobocK f\ i will” "I he whole 
thing was be coming incredible and mcloelianiatie 

But she knew that sitting on the bed, thinking, would get her 
nowhere. By now, sIk thought. Buck nindii b( awake, and -she felt 
suddenly an o\eiwlK lining desire to sec him Near him she would 
find a Miise of tlcanncss and security In a way, his \cry presence 
would do for her what she had done lor him the nighi before. 

So when she had made up her face carefully, slic* went out the 
door to find that Krishna w^as not there. For a second she w^as angry 
and then she knew what bad happened. The two policemen had 
taken him away to question him. Bui that too made her angry. 
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They might at least have shown her enough courtesy to ask her 
permission. 

Bill wasii t ill his loom and that pleased her for at the moment at 
least she had no desire to see him. His room was still in disord^'n 
the champagne bucket with the cmj^tv bottle still on the table, 
the bed, she saw, had been slept on but the covers had not been 
turned down. She thought, “lie must have lallen asleep drunk.” 
And that ihouglit too depiesstd iier as if in some way it was her 
fault. 

She knocked on the door of Buck’s room gently, lest she should 
waken him il he wcic aska[). But at once his voice answcied the 
knock and she pushed open the cl.ioi. 

He W’as dressed, standing 1)> th<‘ window and as he turned she 
saw that his lacc was vcllow^ and diavvn and old. At oiui she was 
aware of the new sense o£ ii timarv between tlnaii, something 
which had been bom during the niglit. 

She said, “Y'ou shouldn’t be up and dressed. Bed is the place 
for you.” 

”lt’s no good. 1 liate bed. It’s like bf‘ing chained down.” 

”Go back to bed and get tij) this evening. We can have dinner 
together.” 

A look of pleasure came into his lirc'd c)es. “Could we?” 

He sat down “That’ll be swell . . . because' I tJiiuk I ought to 
go back to [cllaporc tomoiiow.” 

For a si'cond slie Iclt iaint. Quickly she said, “No, you can’t 
do that.” 

“I’ve got to. E\cr) thing will go to hell while I’m away.” 

Quickly she said. “Mon savs Ii would kill voii.’’ 

“No, it w'oii’t. I’m tougher than that. It’s no good soldieiing on 
the job.” 

She suddenly saw Colonc'l Moii aeahi, t.dking to her earnestly, 
telling her that oiiK icst and raic could savr Burk’s life. She knew 
that Moti wasn’t Iving. Moti w a doctor, a lamous scientist. He 
knew what he was talking about. 

She said, “You can’t go, Buck. I won’t let you.” 

He smiled, “You could go with me. There’s a Methodist mijh 
sionary in Jellaporc— a parson— who could many us.” 
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Dizziness and confusion took possession of her. She managed to 
say, **Oh, Buck.” She said it in a flat voice because in her confusion 
she felt nothing at all, and she divined suddenly that last night 
when she propositioned him, he had believed she was talking of 
marriage. She couldn’t marry him. There were a thousand reasons 
why. She couldn’t go away from Bombay until the menace of 
Botlivala was cleared up, until she was certain there would be no 
scandal about the theft. And there w^ere so many things she would 
have to tell him, gently, quietly, hoping that he would understand. 
Bill was right. It would be insane to marry him now. It wasn’t 
fair to him. Again suddenly he seemed to be very like his own son 
Tommy. 

What she said was, “What about Ali? You can’t leave him here.” 

“He’ll be all right. lie’s happy with Indira Mod.” 

“He worships you.” 

“Yes.” 

“You said yourself that he was frightened.” 

He didn’t answer this but said, “Don’t you want to go?” 

“I can't go away like that. There are a lot of things I must settle 
here.” 

He looked at her shrewdlv, “Mr. Botlivala?” 

She summoned her courage, “Yes, for one thing.” 

How much did he know? Who had been talking to him? There 
wasn't only Botlivala but thcie was Jelly’s brother in JelJapore. 
She suddenly saw again that farewell paity with the naked dancing 
boys and the subalterns in led coats kicking over the pots of 
orchids. She heaid Moti saying again, “In Jellapore they know all 
about you— even the wild people in the jungle.” 

Abruptly she said, “Has Bill been talking to you?” 

“Yes. lie thinks wc’rt both cia/y He thinks the ‘proposition* is 
a bettei idea. 1 didn’t know w^hai that meant but he explained it 
to me.” He smiled, “You see. I’m kind of dumb about things like 
that.” 

That was it. The v hole thing was like taking candy from a baby. 
She couldn’t do it. And he miuin’t go bark to Jellapore yet, not 
until he was well again. He couldn’t die. The picsence of Moti 
returned to her again. It was almost as if he were compelling her 
by hypnosis. 
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Buck was saying, "Bill was on the level about everything. You 
mustn’t get me wrong about that.” 

“I know Bill.” 

"Does he often get drunk nowada)s?” 

"No. I never saw him like that before.” 

He was silent and presently she said, "Buck, I think we’re crazy 
too. I know I am.” 

He grinned, "Maybe it’s all right to be like that. Maybe we’re 
lucky.” 

"Maybe we are, but I still think none of thi'* makes any sense.” 
He was looking more tired than when site came m. She said sud- 
denly, "You’ie going hack to btd now and try to sleep. You 
couldn’t have slept much last night.” 

"I didn’t.” 

"1*11 come back for you about six o’clock. Then we can settle all 
this. Will you promise me?” 

"Yes.” 

"I’ll go away now. Have you got everything you want?” 

"Yes.” 

"I’ll iiy and look in again after lunch.” 

"It wouKl l)c fine if son did” 

"And don’t lx sill) about going back to Jellaporc.” 

"We can talk about that later on ” He looked out of the window. 
"I hate It hcTJ,” he said, "I’m like a fish out of water. Eserybody 
makes nu feel silly. I don’t like Bombay. You ought never to have 
come here Or me cither. 

"All right, honey, wc’ll try to straighten it out. But you’ve got 
to get some sleep.” 

She went away then, unwilling to trust herself any longer be- 
cause she felt the old era/iness stealing over her again. She might 
do something that she would regret forever, make some decision 
that would only harm Buck. 

When she had gone, he sat looking at tl>e door for a long time. 
Then slowly, wearily he undressed and went hack to bed, but 
he did not sleep because the old doubts attacked him again, doubts 
about Mr. Botlivala and Jcllapore and his brother, about all the 
weird people who surrounded her. And he thought, "I must be in 
love. There is nothing I can do about it. It's impossible for me to 
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live without her. I can't go away. I can’t forget her. If I turn back 
now I will regret it all the rest of my life." 

And he knew too in his simplicity that it was no longer a 
matter of choice. It was something over which he no longer had 
any control. He could not have gone back to Jellapore. He knew 
now he had only said he meant to go simply to make himself 
believe that he still possessed a will, that he could still control his 
own destiny. But even while he was speaking, he had known that 
he could not do it. And he had a ’trangc presentiment that if he 
did go away he would die. His body told him that. 

The lunch with Mrs. Trollope revealed nothing. She was in high 
spirits and although Carol watched every gesture and listened to 
every intonation she was able to discover nothing to increase her 
suspicions. Mrs. Trollope had been to see the fortuneteller after 
she left Carol's room and he had given her good news. The stars, 
she told Carol, weie in a new position which augured for her a 
long period of prosj>(*rity and good luck. She was going to the 
races. Would Carol like to go with her? 

No, Carol w'ouldn't. although she did not say thaf it was because 
she was having tea with Botlivala. She thought, "There goes the 
money Bill ga\e her for her hotel bill." She wanted to protest but 
she did not, and she tlKnight, "Ma^be Tm learning sense— not tell- 
ing her anything, not hutting into other peoples business." But 
she didn't lik( having sense nor the price of the necessity. Jt was 
all very crainjung-to calculate and count ten before you said or 
did anything. 

Then the Mardicsa joined them for coffee. She was leaving for 
Delhi in the evening, she said, to stay at the \'iccroy's house. 

"BilTs going too," said Carol. 

“Mccstcr Wainwright?" asiced the Marcliesa, her heavy lids 
heavier with sham innocencc\ 

"Yes," said Carol. "Maybe he isn't taking the same train." 

"There ees only one eclening train," said the Maicliesa, and 
Carol thought, "I’ll bet there is. U there were more you'd find the 
one he was on." 

She was alarmed now and a little jealous. Bill was such an easy- 
going fool. She didn't want him mixed up wiih anything as obvious 
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as the Marchesa. And she thought, “Staying at the Viceroy^s house» 
my eyel” But Bill wasn't any longer her business either. The sooner 
he disappeared from Bombay and she forgot about him, the belter. 
He'd tried to meddle between herself and Buck. To hell with him. 

The Marchesa was saying that she thought him “charming— 
charming—aiid so good-looking— so nice— such a gentleman.” 

“Yes,” thought Carol, “1 know where she learned to talk like 
that.” 

She couldn't keep her mind on the conversation. It wasn't very 
interesting and she haled the company of women alone and her 
thoughts kept milling around and around to Buck, to Bill, to Mrs. 
Trollope, to Krishna and what had become of him, to Jelly and 
the Baroness. Once she c\en thought, “Mavbe the best thing would 
be to take a nigh*^ chib job with the Baioness and clear out for 
Paris by the next boat ” 

The dull lunch w'as over at last and Carol with a headache born 
of worry and boredom, left the two women as quickly as possible. 
In the big hallway of the hotel she met the neivous little manager. 
He said, “I haie news for you.” 

“Yes,” said Carol quicll). 

“It's not important. Except that your boy admired he wasn't in 
front of your door all tht evening. He was away for two hours. 
The hotel does its best to prevent things like this, but it can't be 
responsible for )our sci\ant ” 

“No, of course not ” y^^^risuna, the little liar. Anyone might have 
gotten into the room while he was away ) “Thank you,” she said 
to the manager. 

Mr. Botlivala was waiting foi her. As she came through the door 
she saw him rise from a table in the far corner of the room and 
come forwaid to meet her, and as she saw him she hated him, not 
now because she was contemptuous or thought him a nasty cad and 
brute, but because she was afraid < f him. 

They greeted each othei and sat at the table without another 
word until he asked her what she wanted to drink. She ordered a 
gin sling and then he said, “I'm sorry about the scene I made. I 
didn't mean it.” 
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''Don’t begin to apologize all over again/' 

"I promise to behave now.” 

She smiled, “Oh, don’t worry about that. It won't make any dif- 
ference.” 

If only the jewelry hadn't been stolen, she could have given it 
back to him then and there and walked away without anothei 
word. She kept telling herself that she must go carefully and not 
lose her tempei. Before now Mr. Botlivala had not been of any 
importance one way or another. She had been able to kick him 
around and make him like it. But now there was a diflerence. It 
wasn’t only the lost jewelry; even that w^oukln’t have mattered. It 
was Buck. There was no use trying to kid herself. Since she had 
known Buck, Mr. Botlivala had become repulsive and evil to her, 
and the thought that she had ever permitted him to think that he 
was engaged to her revolted her. 

She was aware that Mr. Botlivala was talking in his emotional, 
excitable way, pouring out excuses, making promises of good be- 
havior, but because of the rush of thoughts, she did not hear what 
he was saying. SIic did not attempt to listen because she had heard 
it all belore, mari) times. That was what had led l!cr to say long 
ago, “Oh, be engaged to me if you like, if it’ll make you happy.” 
That was how she had come to let him give her the biacclct and 
rings— because she was sick of him and wanted to keijr him quiet 
and because it made him in an odd w^ay easier to handle. 

She knew presently (after the waiter had served tlitin) that he 
was crying like a woman and that he was saying that if she would 
marry him he would make her a scttlcmeiii that would leave her 
independent of money for the rest of her hie. She hcaid him even 
say that he would never come near her and ask no more of her 
than to live in liis big ornate house and let the world believe she 
was his wife. And she thought, “A week ago I might have done 
that.” And at the same* time she was sickeningly adiamed not of 
herself but of that v/cmian called Carol Halma wfio had gone about 
Bombay ga>ly, carelessly in this body wliicli now sat opposite the 
whining Mr, Botlivala. At the same time she was awaie of a dull 
astonishment that the vanity of any man could be so insane, for she 
knew that it was vanity and the fear of being jilted publicly before 
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all the people to whom he had boasted of her, which lay behind 
the pleading and hysteria. 

She said suddenly, fiercely, “Stop behaving like a damned fool. 
People are looking at us.“ Near them sat two English people, a 
man and a woman, middle class, conventional, stupid and mali- 
cious. They were listening to everything that Botlivala said. The 
woman said something to the man and they both laughed, and 
again Carol thought, “That is what happens to whores,” and, “I 
can’t go on with this. Anything is better tlian this.” 

Mr. Botlivala was blowing his nose with a pale green silk hand- 
kerchief that matched his green nerktie. She said, “1 never meant 
to marry you, Botlivala, and you knew it.” 

“I believed you,” he said, “I told all my friends and now you 
make me look like a fool. They’ll all laugh at me the way they 
always have. You can’t do thatl” 

She thought, “Good Godl When am I going to be free of these 
self-piiicrs— Botlivala and Mrs. Trollope and all the rest.” Coldly 
she said, “I’m going to do it to you. And nothing is going to stop 
me.” The sjiectacle of Mr. Botlivala sniveling became unendurable. 
“I don’t want to see you again— ever. I don’t even want to be 
seen out with you. For God’s sake try to be a man just lor a little 
time,” 

She saw the plump little body stiffen suddenly as if a poker had 
been rammed down its hack. The eyes widened with astonishment 
until the yellowish whites were visible all around the pupils. And 
she was afraid again and her instinct told her quickly the truth 
about Mr. Botlivala. \Vithouf thinking, in anger, she had hit upon 
it. The truth was that Botlivala was not a man. For yeais, for all 
his life, he had tried to make others believe that he was a man. 
I’hat w^as why he had clung to her so dcspciately, that was why he 
had spent all (he money simply to be seen about wdth her, because 
she was beautiful and it made men <nvy him. That was why he 
could say he would ask nothing of her but to live in his house and 
make the w^orld believe that she was his wife. She understood it all, 
quickly, in the passing of a second or two. At the same time, terri- 
fied, she saw him stand up and pick up his gloves. It was as if she 
were hypnotized and could do nothing. 
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Then as if in a slow motion picture she saw him take up his 
glass. Raising it he threw what remained of his drink full into her 
face, crying out, “Chcatl Whorel” and then in Hindustani he 
began to scream abuse, and pushing his way rudely between the 
tables he hurried out of the bar. 

She did not see him go. She did not see anything at all— neither 
the waiters running to set right the overturned table, nor the 
crowding faces peering at her— faces brown and black and white. 
She simply sat there as if paraly/ed until she felt a hand touch her 
shoulder and thought, ‘*1 suppose that’s the police.” But she heard 
a croaking voice behind the hand which she recognized at once. 

"Come wit me,” said the Baroness, "I’ll ged you oiid of here." 

Like a child she obeyed. It was as if she no longer possessed any 
will. With the Baroness waddling in front of Iier like a fat tug 
pushing its way through the crowds of curious faces, she finally 
got out of the huge barroom. Now and then she heaid the croaking 
voice in an extiaordinai} lone of command saying rudely, "Ged 
oud of de vay, you fool!” or "Move your chair and led me troughi” 
The Baroness required an extraordinary amount of room for pas- 
sage for herself; it was easy to follow in her wake, bi the hallway, 
the Baroness said, "Ve will go uj) by de stairs," and herself, puffing 
and blowing with the exertion, led the way. 

It was only when Caiol had climbed two long flights of stone 
steps that any sense of leality returned to hci. Idien suddenly the 
scene which had hajipcmed bclow’^stairs readied the full proportions 
of its horror. 

She had be*cn humiliated in front of scores of peojde by a man 
who had one of the most evil icpuialions in a city where there 
were plenty of c\il repulaiions— in a city divided in lace where 
his coloi made the insult even worse. Now it w'as complete. There 
was no further to go. 

AJicad of her the Baroness still led the way leaving in her 
w^ake the sound of jniffing and the odor of perspiration and pat- 
chouli. Diml) it seemed to Carol that there was about her a sudden 
dignity and gallantry, and then suddenly she knew w'hat it was. 
The Baroness, the Madam, had claimed her for her own. She had 
gone into the fray as she had perhaps gone many times into the 
battle for one of her girls. 
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Dully, a sickening thought came to Carol, "Maybe that’s what 
Tm headed for. Maybe there isn't any use trying to beat it.” 

In her own room she flung herself dowm on the bed and began 
to cry. It w^as the first time she had cried in years and now it w^as 
as if all the weariness, the boredom, the dullness of months and 
years were j)Ouring out. She ga\c w'^ay to her w'eeping luxuiiously. 
She forgot the Baroness. She forgot the horror of the scene. Her 
mind went empty in the exquisite physical reli^'f of hysteria, but 
through it she heard the voice o[ the Baroness, saying, “You must 
not mind. Men are hoirecble animals.” And alter a little pause, “I 
know. Dey aic my business.” 

Then Carol fell the bed sink Irencath the dead weight of the old 
woman’s body as she sat on it. She fell the touch of tlie Iiand co\“ 
ered with diity diamonds and smelled again the odor of patchouli 
and perspiration and heard the croaking voice saving, “Don’t vorry. 
You can gount on dc Baroness.” And suddenly tlic old woman 
became as honihle to Ik'i as poor Mi. Bc'tlnala. 

Trying to regain control of hirst 11, she said, “Please go away 
now and leave nic alone . . . please . . . just now I want to be 
alone.” 

The bed creaked as the weight of the Baroness released it and 
the old voice filled wiili timeless weariness, said, “I go avay now, 
but I come back. If you vant dc Baionc'ss tel(jdir)irc her.” There 
was a little silence in which th<‘ Baroru'ss did not go away and the 
voice again spoke, “II ^ou vant, you can go back to Paiis vit me.” 

Then the evil old woman went away, closing the door softly 
behind her. 

It w^as dark v\hcn at last she stopped crying, thinking, “I’m no 
better than the rest— jihving myself.” As she sat up, she saw in the 
dim light of the window the figure of a man standing in the open 
doorway. 

It was Buck. He said, “I knocked but you didn’t answer so I 
came in.” 

She didn’t w^ant to see him now. She only wanted to run away 
and see no one. Dully she said, “It’s all tight.” 

He closed the door and came over to her taking both her hands* 
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heard what happened. What do you want me to do? Ill do 
anything but I don’t want to make it worse for you. I’ll kill the 
son of a bitch if you want me to.” 

“There isn’t anything to do that won’t make it worse except to 
go away. I’ve got to get out of Bombay . . . any place.” 

Then he put his arms round her, shyly, in the friendliest way. It 
was the first time he had ever embraced her. He said, “We’ll go to 
that place on the beach . . . tonight ... if you want to.” 

“I guess it’s the only thing to do . . . until a boat sails. I can’t 
stay ht*re. I can’t be seen again in Bombay. I’ll go on the first 
boat, ril clear out.” 

He simply said, “We’ll see about that.” 

Then she thought, “I’ve got to make sense. He’s right. It’s the 
only place to go.” She kissed his cheek impulsively and said, 
“You’re a swell guy, Buck.” And then nervously freed herself from 
him. A strange thought came to her. “If 1 go there with him, we 
will have to live apart. ” But she said, “I must tell the Maharajah 
we want the place. Tlie races are over. He’s probably home now.” 

The old feeling of confidence returned to her She said, “I'll tele- 
phone to him.” 

Buck didn’t say anything. He only watched her, as if he were 
puzzled. 

She got Joey on the wire. The Maharajah was gambling. He 
would see if he wxiuld come to the telephone. In a moment she 
heard Jelly’s voice. “Yes, my dear. What can I do for )ou?” And 
she knew by his voice that he had already heard of what had hap- 
pened in the bar. 

She said, ‘1 want to use the house at Juhu— Jai Mahal.” 

Mirth crcjjt into his voice as he asked, “A second honeymoon?” 

She said, “Yes,” because thcie was noiliiiig (ls< to say. 

“So Waiiiwright isn’t going to Calcutta?” 

Her tired brain worked cjuickly. If he thought it was Bill, let 
him go oil thinking it. So much the bcitei. For the moment it 
didn’t matici. And he would find out. He alwa)s found out every- 
thing. “No,” she said. 

“There’s a caretaker. I’ll have Joey tell him you’re coming and 
send out a cook and a couple of servants.” He didn’t ask her 



when she wanted to go. He knew that she wanted to go now, 
tonight— that she had to go. 

Then she heard a chuckle over the telephone, and in a voice 
filled with insinuation, he asked, "'What will Mrs. Trollope say?" 

"I don't know and 1 don’t give a damn. But thanks. Jelly. It 
helps me out of a hole." 

She put down the telephone and stood for a moment looking out 
of the window. She saw nothing but she was aware of Buck’s pres* 
cnce behind her. He made e\erything seem different. Then she 
turned and said, "It’s all right. Everything will be ready." 

"We can go tonight?" 

"Yes." 

Then she remembered the hotel bill. She might have enough 
cash to pay it. She might not. She knew that she dared not lisk 
asking for it nt>w. She thought quickly, knowing that she must not 
let Buck discover how broke she was, that she dared not risk a scene 
with the hotel manager. So she tlioiight, “I’ll only take one bag and 
leave the trunks. 7 hat will satisfy him. As long as Bill is in India 
he won’t dun me." 

She had never been like this before, at the end of her tether. 
Weary she suddenJ) cared no longer what happened. She only 
wanted to get away. 

She said, “We’d better pack. Buck." 

“Yes." 

“I’m only taking a suitcase." 

“Yes.” 

“We’d belter go out by the harbor side.” (On that side they 
would see no ore ) “ll you’ll call a taxi and then come for me." 

He put his aims sudcknl) about her and kissed her. Then in a 
quiet voice, he said, “We’ic going to be hapi>y." 

Fear went oiu of her suddenly. No other man she had ever 
known was like this. No man she had ever known had ever wanted 
to take care of her. Weakly she said “Thanks, Buck. I hope so." 

He went awa\ .incl w'hilc she packed, she was happy again in a 
strange way with a Iiapjiiness that was new to her. She had nearly 
finished when wSomcone knocked at the door. She did not answer the 
knock. Ii w^as repeated and then Bill’s voice said, “It’s me. Bill. I 
just came to say good-bye." 
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She didn't want to see him but she said, “Come in/' 

He looked at the suitcase on the bed and she knew at once that 
he too had heard about the scene in the bar. 

He said, “You're right to go away. Where are you going?” 

“To Jelly's house at Juhu.” 

“Shall 1 beat up that greasy little bastard?” 

“No. That would only biing in the police and the newspapers 
and make it worse.” 

“And Buck— did he accept youi proposition?” 

“Yes.” 

“It would have been belter to go back to Europe. It is bad 
luck there isn't a boat. You just missed the Rawalpindi, There 
isn't another for two weeks.” 

“You were going to ship me?” 

“Yes, I was going to stay over to do it.” 

“Thanks.” 

He lighted a cigarette and said, “There’s just one thing.” 

“What?” 

“You've got to give Buck a square deal. You’ve got to be honest 
with him.” 

“I mean to be— more honest than I've ever been with anybody- 
even you.” 

“Okay . . . because if you treat him badly I'll beat the hell out 
of you.” 

“All right. Bill,” 

“II >ou want money or anything, call on me. Just care of the 
company in Calcutta. Whatevei is mine is youis and Buck's.” 

“You’re a swell guy, Bill. I wish things weren’t so complicated 
because I lose vou, too, but not the wav I lose Buck. That’s never 
happened to me before. I can't do anything about it,” 

“Don’t woiry about me.” He took her hand. “W'ell, good luck. 
You'll need it.” 

Then he went away and she sat down to WTite a note to the 
manager explaining that she had gone awMy and would return in a 
week or two. She knew it would not surpiisc him because it had 
happened before many times. In a little w^hile Buck came carrying 
his own batteied paper case. He looked happy and more than ever 
like Tommy. 
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**The taxi's waiting,” he said. 

Suddenly slie felt excited and happy. Nothing else mattered but 
Buck Nothing in the world. Whatever came now did not matter. 

Outside the door there was no sign of Krishna. He should have 
returned long before now. But that did not matter either. She 
could write to the manager to tell Kiishna to go back to Jcllaporc. 
But almost at once a shadow crossed her happiness. She knew what 
had happened. He had run away fiom her. Krishna, who had been 
her slave, who had adored her because she had given him a 
bicycle, had run away from her because a dissolute Parsee had 
thrown a glass of gin in her face in the crowded bar of the Taj 
Mahal. 

An hour afiei they had left. Mis. Trollope came along the jail- 
like corridor lo Carol’s door. The high spirits were gone now. In 
the dim light all the sagging lines had returnerl to the sallow face. 
Everything about her, even the new hat and the handbag, seemed 
to droop. She was again like a bedraggh'd sparrow. 

Because the handbag was empty. 1 he money Bill had given her 
for her hotel bill was gone, lost at the races. She had tried to find 
him to see wheilier >Jic coidd not wangle more— only i thousand 
or tw^o rupees to take to Jcllapoic's pleasure palace and build into 
solid money again. But Bill wMsii’t in his looin and when she went 
to the desk slie received a teiriblc bit of inforinaaon. They said 
there that he had alnady left foi Calcutta. 

So there was no j.iace to turn but to Carol, and now she was at 
Carol's door, knocking. 

There was no answer, W^aidering that Carol's bearer was not 
before the door, she knocked again, and when there was only 
silence she pushed open ilie dooi. The room was in darkness and 
w'hen slic switched on the lights, tlic trunks pushed in the corner, 
the bare dressing table told lier the story. Carol Jiad gone away. 
Very likely she had gone to Calcutta with Bill. Now theie wasn't 
anyone to turn to. 

For a time she stood staring at the desolate room, thinking 
furiously. Slic dared not risk selling any of the jewchy in Bombay 
and she could not get out of Bombay without money. And through 
her thoughts there emerged a hatred for Bill. She had been right; 
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he was the one wno had destroyed her friendship with Carol. He 
had given her the money for her bills to be rid of her, and then 
taken Carol with him to Calcutta. He was the blond man the 
fortuneteller had talked about who would bring her bad luck. She 
had been right that day when she had quarreled with him in the 
taxi. 

For a moment the whole world about her seemed to collapse 
Wearily she sat down alone in the dreary room. Her head ached. 
She couldn't think. Everything seemed to whirl about inside her 
head-race horses, gambling tables, Carol, Bill, the Baroness, Jelly, 
her sister Nellie, the missionary. They whirled round and round, 
suffused by a brilliant light. She thought, “Ma^be Vm going crazy.” 
The sensation of madness lasted for a long time. WIkii it faded, 
she lay back exhausted, the sweat streaming down licr leathery 
face. 

She thought, “Theie is only one place to go.” That was to Jclla- 
pore's pleasure palate Since the scene with Nellie she had not gone 
back because they had made it abundantly clear that she was not 
wanted. Well, she didn't mind that now. She w^as beyond minding 
a mere snubbing. If she could get Jellapoie’'. eai, he might lend 
her money to plav. Money meant nothing to him. 

And so when she had had a couple of chinks in the bar, she took 
the new handbag, empty but for a couple of small rupee notes and 
a few anna pieces, and set out in a taxicab foi Ji'llv s pa\ilion. 

They were gambling, she knew, because the house was full of 
light and tlic row ol \uUure taxis stood outside. The old porter 
acknowledged her as she passed through the door with no more 
than a bird-like peck of a salaam— a salaam whifh said, “You're 
broke and down and out and unwelcome.” 

Inside it was no betici. In the red and gold gambling room. Jelly 
sat wearily at the head of the table in his usual {dace, bored and a 
little tipsy. Joty was there and, thank God, Nellie wasn't. All the 
others, except a Portuguese, were strangers. Only a liitlc while 
before, with Carol lor her friend and money in her pocket, before 
the quarrel with Nellie, it had been very diffcreni. Now no one 
rose when she came in. No one took any notice of her. It needed 
desperation and all the hardness she could summon to enter the 
room and w’alk to lellaporc’s side. 
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Fearing that she might lose her nerve, she went directly over ta 
him and said, “May I speak to Your Highness, privately?” 

He looked annoyed but rose and went with her into the room 
which had a view across the bay toward Elcphanta. Then she told 
him everything— that she was broke and wanted to borrow money 
to gamble with in order to put herself back on her feet. The 
fortuneteller had promised her a run of luck so that the borrowed 
money would really be no more than an investment. She had 
counted on Bill and she had counted on Carol, but Bill had gone 
oft to Calcutta taking her with him. 

The Maharajah listened, bored, weighing all she said, indolently 
trying to find some new thread which might be woven into a full- 
sired intrigue. 

When she had finished, he said perfectly coldly, “Tn the first 
place I never lend money. It is the one sure way of mating people 
hate you. Besides, Carol has not gone to Calcutta with Bill Wain- 
wright. I know where they are.” 

“Where?” asked Mis. Trollope. 

“I gave my w(>rd not to tell.” 

“Bill has gone to Calcutta. They told me so at the hotel.” 

He looked at her with a sudden swift glance of the opaque black 
eyes. “Are you sure of that?” 

“Yes.” 

Then suddenly the light dawned. lie smiled and said, “So it 
wasn’t a second honeymoon— or it was, but with a different man.” 

“What are you ta kin^ about?” 

“She told me* a lit. She’s with the missionary bloke. How very 
stupid of me. I should hav( guessed it. It wasn’t vciy difficult to 
guess.” Then he iiiincd awa^, saying, “I must get back to the table. 
I’m sorry I can’t do anything for you,” and walked off leaving 
her standing alone in the middle of the big room. 

Once again, for a shoriei time, she experienced the sensation of 
her head blowing up. When it had passed and she was no longer 
dizzy, she hadn't the coura c to go back again through the big 
room and past the porter. Quickly she went out through the gar- 
den, through the shrubbery, although she was terrified of snakes, 
past the old porter into the street where she took a taxi for the Taj 
Mahal. 
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There was one more chance and that she tried. She found the 
Baroness in the hall with the shabby, sinister little man who some- 
times called on her. When he had gone, she told the Baroness that 
she needed money, that she would do anything for it. 

But the green eyes of the Baroness turned to hard opals. “No,” 
she said, “1 haf only cnufF money for myself.*’ 

A week ago she had considered giving Mrs. Trollope a job in 
the Paris house. There was something about her that would dress 
the place up. But that idea was pa>t and gone. In the eyes of the 
Baroness, Mrs. Trollope had come to be merely a bringer of bad 
luck. When she had gone away, the Baroness turned toward the 
discouraged sagging back, raised two fingers and spat through them 
seven times. After that she felt better. It had never failed to work 
against the evil eye. 

Bill dined alone at Green’s Hotel, lonely and depressed. A voice 
kept saying to him, “You might as well get drunk. You won’t sleep 
on that bloody train rocking and rolling about with the red dust 
in your eyes and teeth and hair.” Bur he didn’t get drunk because 
another voice said, “There’s nothing in it. It doesn’t lead any- 
where. You wake up sober with a headache and you haven’t for- 
gotten anything. It all just begins over again.” He had a couple of 
cocktails and .sonu‘ beer with his dinner and he kept wondering 
whether it was better to have the girl you loved go off with your 
best friend or w ith a heel you detested. That was a very fine-spun 
question. Maybe you Icit just as sick one way as the other, except 
that it was different. Anyway, Buck would look after her. He 
wouldn’t play her any dirty tricks. 

The odd thing was that he wasn’t worried about the girl he 
loved but only about his best friend. He was the one who would 
get hurt if anyone did; Carol w^ould pick up and leave when she 
had had enough or if it didn’t turn out wadi. In any case, he 
thought, it was all very complicated, so much more complicated 
than most people, caught by unhappiness, ever realized. Until 
lately he had been “most people” himself; w^hat had happened to 
him hadn't hurt him or made him unhappy. It was only lately that 
he had begun to think about himself and what he was, and to 
discover that behind almost everything he did or thought or said 
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there were masses ot complications. Take this mess— of his falling 
for Carol long after they had been married and divorced— just 
because he had come for sonic reason to be aware of her as a dif- 
ferent person. And his feeling for Buck which he saw now in a 
new and different light. It would have been swell and easy if he 
could have hated Burk. The trouble was that you couldn't blame 
anybody for anything. The whole thing had just happened, and 
there wasn't anything to do to change it. But that didn't make it 
any easier to take, when \ou got to thinking of all the years and 
all the fun you would miss. It might he like an ache that went on 
forever tormenting )ou, or a hunger that would never be satisfied. 
It would be better to try a id fail ilian nc\cr to know. Now he 
would never know wlicMhcr lie and Carol rotild have been happy 
and built up a good life together. 

The porter fiom the "laj with Ins baggage interrupted the 
gloominess of his tlioiights. 

“You had better go, sir, il you’ie to catch the train." 

So he went diili\, not worning alumt Jiis luggage, whether it 
was all there or whcilicr it aiiived at tlic train. Usually he was a 
nervous tra\eler, but toniglit his nervrs weie inimb. 

The station was hot and clamorous with the noise of trains and 
the curious etcrnallv excited metallic voic(*s of the coolies. He 
thought, “Why in hell does there always ha\e to be so much noise 
about everv thing in India—fhe beating of gongs, lb* screaming and 
shouting whicli accompanies any coineisaiion on a railway plat- 
iorm, the banging and .humping which accompanies every act of 
w'ork,'’ Tlic lu'at seemed to rise* liom the liricks. Grimly he thought, 
“Well, tonight is a new low water mark for depression. I'll never 
feel any wwse than I do now. That's something to be thankful 
for." 

In the compartment he found that he was not alone. There was, 
sharing it with liim, a beefy rniddle-agcd Englishman and an 
Indian in European clothes, probably, ihought Bill, a politician 
on his way to Delhi. They w^ore aheadv eying each other with 
suspicion and dislike. Bill sa»d good-evening politely to both of 
them, thinking, “It's your cjuaircl, boys. Fight it out." He left them 
uncomfortably together and lighting a cigarette set out to walk 
up and down the platform until the train left. 
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He had barely made a turn of the platform befoie he heard a 
familiar voice, very lush, saying, “Good-eefening, Mr. Wainwright.” 

He knew the voice. It was the Marchesa. She was dressed all in 
white which emphasized the darkness of her overblown beauty. 

“HelH” thought Bill. “Good-evening,” he said. “Aie you going 
on this train?” 

“As far as Delhi. I*m staying wceth the Viceroy.” 

“What a pleasant surprise,” he said wearily. 

“Would you like a drink?” she asked. ”1 have a quart of cham- 
pagne on ice.” 

Well, there wouldn’t be any harm in having a drink with her. 
His tongue was hanging out. The cocktails had begun to wear 
off, leaving him feeling hot and miserable. The idea of iced cham- 
pagne was loo much for him. 

She had a whole compartment reserved for herself- The bed had 
been made up with sheets of pale pink silk with a pair of lacy 
pillows on top of the larger pillows covered with silk. A laev 
dressing gown lay over the one chair. Above the odors of the 
station there was a scent of some thick heavy perfume. The cham 
pagne stood in a cooler from the Taj Mahal 

He thought, “A trollope’s turn-down if ever I saw one.” For a 
moment he thought of fleeing, but there seemed no way to do it 
politely. He had no taste for dark, lush, panting women. She 
started to open the champagne but he took it from her. As he 
opened it, he asked, “Is your maid traveling with you?” 

“Of course. She has a compaitment of her own.” 

It was good champagne, better champagne than he had believed 
it possible to find in Bombay It was a man’s chamjiagne, dry and 
aromatic. The mere sight of it made him tecl a good deal better. 
The taste laistd his spirits. 

She had taken out a very long Egyptian cigarette and was waiting 
for him to light it. The way she leaned forward a little, inviting his 
eye, creating a specious intimacy, told him volumes. It was an old 
technique, and it came from one place, the expensive kind of 
place. 

“I always take champagne on a voyage,” she said, and Bill 
thought, “Good Lord, she’s a dull woman. She’s so damned earnest 
over a seduction.” 
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Outside the noises of an Indian departure began to fill the air, 
the sound of running feet, the shouts and cries of farewell, the 
peals of Hindu laughter. He finished his glass of champagne and 
said, ‘‘Fd better get back to my compartment before the train 
starts. Thanks for the drink.” 

“There's no huny,” she said, "we weell feenish the bottle 
togethair and you can get out at the first stop.” 

Another glass or two would be fine. He could play "dumb” and 
pretend not to know whai was on the Marchesa's mind and get out 
at the first stop and still escape. In any case it was too late to 
change now for the train had begun to move. And then he thought, 
suddenly, tipsily, “Fm a damned fool. This is an express. I’he first 
stop is Baroda and that is eight hours away.” 

He wanted to laugh. "Country boy rapedl” he thought. Well, 
there wasn’t anything to be done now unless he pulled the emer- 
gency cord and called for the tram crew to save him. 

Outside the lights of the filthy Mill district had begun to rush 
past the window. What the hell cliircicnce did it make anyway, one 
way or another? He wasn’t any virgin. He had no one to be faithful 
to. Carol, damn her, had gone off with Buck for good. 

The Marchesa was saying, "You could spend the night here.” 
And in her heavy, elaborate Ixvantine Irencu, "Ce/a m*est tout d 
fait egal/* 

**Moi aussi,'* said Bill. "We’ll have another glass.” You might as 
well be gay about it. 

**La viey said ihe Marchesa, **est si souvent tellement belle,’* 

"And howl” said Bill grimly. He took another drink and then 
asked, "You don't happen t^ have another bottle?” 

"1 have half a case.” 

"Better put another bottle on ice as a good start.” 

On the long ride to Juhu, past the lights of Malabar Hill and 
the rosy glow that illuminated the Jellajiore pleasure palace, past 
the race course and tlie WFh»»gdon Club and the open country 
beyond, the two of them rode in silence, both afraid. They sat, 
like adolescents, side by side, their hands clasped. 

Carol was frightened because for the first time in her life she 
was running away. As the taxicab passed Jellapore’s house (a little 
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before Mrs. Trollope arrived to beg for money) she closed her 
eyes, moved by a curious certainty that she would never again drive 
in past the vulture taxis under the jacquerandas to the doorstep 
where the old porter stood. Whatever happened, no matter what 
turn her life took it would never be back again on the old path. 
Even in the midst of her uneasiness, she experienced a regret or 
two, because inside Jelly’s house she had laughed and had fun and 
won a great deal of money. She was afraid, too, because there was 
ahead of this adventure an end, ax'd that was something she had 
never before experienced. Always before she had never known; one 
thing had led to another and presently when she had had enough 
of it, the adventure was fini<‘hcd. About this flight theie was no 
adventure. There would come a day, suddenly, when it would be 
ended, and as the taxicab raced along past lights, through Indian 
smells and noises, she knew the end, no matter how it came, could 
not be happy. 

She thought, 'Tor God’s sake, don’t spoil it now by wonying 
about it.” But the thought did no good. Once it occurred to her 
that the thing to do was to tell the wild taxi driver to stop, to get 
out and go away, leaving Buck before it was loo late. But she did 
not do it. 

And Buck, sitting there beside her, was afraid for reasons that 
were for him hazy and confused. In his simplicity and innocence 
he was afraid of boring her, afraid that to her he woidd always 
seem naive and so in the end, after the no\clt\ had worn off, he 
would become tiresome. Whatever tiouble his conscience had 
caused him was gone now, foi he had plunged and there was no 
turning back. lie thought, “Maybe this is just gi^ing her a push on 
down the way she is headed.” And almost at once he thought, "Bill 
would laugh at you for having such a thought, and maybe he is 
right I” That was the disturbing thing— that perhaps after all Bill 
w^asn’t such a fool. And the thought of Bill bi ought up to him the 
picture of Bill’s i.nhappiness. Bill was going off alone to Calcutta 
—Bill who was such a swell guy and wouldn’t ever let you help him. 

When they were nearly to Juhu Buck said suddenly, “It’s a swell 
night.” And out of the darkness in her corner, Carol said, “The 
combination of coconut palms and the Indian moon is always 
demoralizing.” And then quickly she was sorry she had said it. It 
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had been a natural remark in the world she had just left, but to 
Buck it would seem only as if she were propositioning him again. 

Jelly had been prompt. After two or three mistakes the driver 
found Jai Mahal. The coconut and betel palms behind the high 
Tvall weie bathed in light from the house. Inside the gate there was 
every sign of actixity. The servants were in sight, one of them 
sweeping the gra\cl paths with a broom of twigs, one scrubbing 
the marble steps, another sweeping hastily in a loom overlooking 
the sea. A kind of steward in purple and gold came forward 
salaaming. 

He addressed them in Hindustani and Buck, answering him, 
talked with him tor a few moments and then said to Carol, “The 
Maharajah has sent out a cold supper. Tomorrow the cook will 
take charge.” 

“l*m not hungr). Thank him.” 

“Nor I.” 

The man took the two bags, Carol’s elegant one and Buck's poor 
suitcase of .shabby paper. And then Carol thought of something. 
She said to Buck, “C.o outside and have a look at the garden. I'll 
join you in a moment.” 

Then she left him and went quickly up the winding stairway of 
white marble into the tw^o French bedrooms. Quickly she set about 
her task. 

It wasn’t easy, for the bawdy Ficiich engravings were not simply 
hung on the walls but fa'tcned by wire through the delicate filigree 
of the caivcd marble gratings which served as windows. When she 
had seen them on her hrst \ i'-it they had made her laugh, not only 
because they were funny but because of their frank Rabelaisian 
bawdiness. The) weren’t funny to her now, because she saw them 
in a new way. She didn’t want them thcie while she and Buck were 
in the house. She didn’t want him to see them. It w^asn't that she 
disapproved of them, but because they were a false note which 
offended her sense of rightness. And Buck wouldn’t understand 
why the) were funny. 

As her fingers worked quickly, unfastening the crude arrange- 
ment of wires, she thought, “After all these years I’m becoming a 
prude. That’s a laugh it ever there was one.” She swore quietly as 
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she broke one lacquered nail. She felt a kind of mild childish 
excitement. Bombay had become very remote, more distant than 
Paris, more distant than New York, or Minnesota, more distant 
than the stars. To hell with the jewelry and Mrs. Trollope and 
Botlivala. But all the same the thought of Botlivala made her face 
feel hot again and the old feeling of dread claimed her. 

Finally she had all the bawdy pictures loosened and taken down 
and then came the question of where to hide them. She had no 
desire to carry them downstairs and perhaps encounter Buck with 
her arms filled with dirty pictures. The rooms abovestairs were 
part Indian and jiart European and bare of any spot in which to 
hide them with the certainty that he would not find them. She 
went through the four rooms searching without success. And at 
last, noticing the small stairway leading to the roof, she climbed it 
and pushed open the trap door at the top. 

The whole of the roof was flat with two corded Indian beds bare 
in the moonlight and in the corner a great chest with a lid at the 
top which could be lifted up— a chest kept there possibly for the 
sheets and blankets when tlie beds w'crc used. That was the place. 
Quickly she descended the stairs and carried up^the obscene en- 
gravings in two loads. When she had placed them inside she closed 
the lid and went down again to the second floor. Then she sat down 
for a moment before the mirror of the elaborate French diessing 
table to do her hair and make up her face. 

The reflection in the minor wasn’t flattering. The minor wasn’t 
new and like all mirrors in India it had suffered the lavages of 
damp during the monsoons and had turned blotched and green in 
spots. The face she saw rcflc'cted was tired and white, with great 
dark circles under the e)cs. For a long time she studied it, thinking, 
“Well, honey, that’s the first time in your life you ever looked like 
that.** She did not blame the mirror, seeking in its murky depths 
excuses foi an appearance which made her a sii anger to herself. 
She thought, “You’d better pull up and get some rest. That puss 
never looked so hard and tired before. If he loves you with a face 
like that you must be pretty good.” 

Quickly, quietly, she repaired the ravages of the past twenty-four 
hours as best she could and when she had finished she studied the 
two adjoining bedrooms. They were neither attractive nor spiritual 
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in appearance. They didn’t even appear to be very dean. And the 
opulent red brocade coverings and gilded furniture had little rela* 
tion to the intricate rather cJiill purity of the white marble walh 
and carved screens which served as windows. It was odd how Indian 
and Western things could never be brought together in the same 
room. The room was in a way like Jellapore himself— an odd, 
unhappy, tormenting mixture of West and East. 

Looking at the incongruous mess an odd thought occurred to her 
—that she, a Swedish girl from Minnesota should find herself 
eloping to this strange and beautiful house with a missionary. But 
almost at once, she thought, "Maybe it isn’t so funny after all. 
Ma)be people do travel in circles. Because Buck is a lot like my 
mother and father— more like them than any man I’ve ever met.” 
He was simple like (hem and full of faith in goodness and be- 
wildered by anvthing that wasn’t simple and good. The thought 
filled her with awe so that she was unnatural and shy when she at 
last went down the stairs to find him. 

He wasn'fin the house nor outside on the terrace with the little 
fountain. For a second, alarmed, she thought, "Maybe he’s run 
away after all.’’ But in the next moment she saw far down in the 
garden on the edge of the water, his tall figure in silhouette against 
the path of light made by the waning moon across the surface of 
the Bay. She did not go to him at once bur stood there by the 
singing fountain, caught and made immobile by the beauty of the 
night and the scene and by that feeling which always welled up 
in her heart at sight of him. He was walking up and down the path, 
his hands clasped behind him Twice he walked the full length of 
the long terrace and turned before she %\ent down rhe steps toward 
him. Then she hurried, for she was afraid that pain had seized him 
again and that he was pacing up and down like an animal in a 
cage to fight it. 

He diet not sec her until she said, “An you all right. Buck?” 

He turned quickly and came ♦oward her, "Yes, honey. You were 
gone a long time.” 

"I was trying to make my face presentable.” 

”I wouldn’t worry about that. It’s a nice face.” 
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•'I thought you were sick again— walking up and down like that.” 
“No ” 

“What was the matter?*' she asked, and almost at once regretted 
it. It was none of her business unless he chose to tell her Was she 
going to be a fool like most women in love and try to take pos- 
session even of Ins mind and soul? 

“I was just thinking ” 

She very nearly asked, “About what?" But checked herself. 

He went on, ‘ I was |iist think ng that niasbe I was too darned 
conceited, thinking that I was indispensable— that maybe the \il 
lages couldn’t get on without me J \c known lools like that *’ 

She didn t say anything, for Icai that what she sud might be the 
wrong thing 

He went on, “1 guess if F went away they'd soon find someone 
else to take ray place ** 

So that was wint lu w ts thinking— that Moti was light, that he 
could never take her bick to Jell ij ore with linn because of what 
she had been He was tT)ing to peisuick luinsdt lint e\(rything 
he was, cveiything he lived foi had no impoitinee because ol her- 
self. Her msnnct told hci tint she meeleel to be^c lufiil Whatever 
she said now would be dangcious It might be the small beginning 
which could wreck c\ cretin ig In the moonlight die saw the 
extraordmarv goodness in his fue and was ashmicel of herself 

Wiscl> she saiel, ‘Lets not talk about that now lets have a 
drink and he in the ehaiis on the letraee and do nothing’* (All 
that could be put eilT It nccdii i be elecielcd now It was bael 
enough when it earne ) She felt colei suddenly, shivciing at the 
sound of the dry i attic of the moonlit cnconiu palms “That was 
why wc came here, she said ‘ Te> rest Wi both need it ’’ 

Ihc steward in elaboiaic pnijjle liven, wliose name turned out 
te> be r/ekicl, hioiight them chinks Sh< siid to Buck, “lell him to 
go to bed and the oihci servants loo Wc won t need them*’ 

“It’s a good idea He told F/ekiel to gt> iw iv, and in a little 
while the) saw liim and the thice other servants go down the path 
through the palms to the seivanis’ cjuariers In the gaiden now 
there was no sound but the singing of the little Mogul fountain 
like a thread of music against the accompaniment of the water 
pounding languidly on the beach at the foot of the garden. She 
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closed her eyes and said, “It’s lovely here—it's like something out 
of the Aiabian Nights ” 

She could say tliat to Buck. Bill would ha\c laughed at her and 
told her she had a chorus girl’s mind But to hell with Bill. Would 
she never be free of him? 

Buck said, “It's lo\e]\. India is a lovely place.” By his \oicc she 
knew how much he lo\ed India, the India she did not know at all, 
the India her unseeing e^es had never known. 

Then for a long time they lay there under the sky powdered with 
stars, happy and peaceful. Ihc weariness slipped away from her 
and she fell into that state betw’cen sleep and consciousness when 
everything became simple and clear and stripped of all complica- 
tions and falseness. And she knew tliat what was happening to her 
wa^ good, better than am thing that had ever happenr cl to her 
before or ever would happen again. La/ily she lost all conscious- 
ness of time but presently she heard him saying, “You must be 
tired, honey.” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s not mo health) -too much dew.” 

“No, I suppose not” She roused herself and stood up, looking 
out across the path of moonlight on the bay. It was odd how this 
could happen in Jellapoic’s house with its aura of corruption and 
c\il. She said, “Buck, would you like to come to mv room?” 

She looked at him and saw his grin, “Yes, jjlea^t 

Nothing else could have happened. It could never have been 
any other way since die inomciit she had iurnt‘d and kaikcd up 
from the jewelry she had been show'ing to Tornui) and Ali and 
saw him standing in the doerw^ay, that curious clear light in his 
blue eyes. It w^as beautiful, he knew suddenly, becau‘»c it was 
inevitable. 

He put his aim about her and lor a long time they stood there 
beside the little Mogul fountain. The Icar had gone out of both oi 
them. There was no longer either tinic or space. 

For fifteen days the w^orld outside Jai Mahal and its garden no 
longer had any existence. It was a curious dream-like experience in 
which days and nights blended together and passed by, lost in a 
blur of time. Breakfast, lunch and dinner appeared and presently 
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the remnants were carried away; the sun rose and set and the 
explosions of fantastic tropical color which accompanied them 
passed almost unnoticed, mere interludes in an unreal glow of 
happiness. 

And through ihe curious haze of peace and fulfillment, there 
occurred the exciting adventure of two persons, a man and a 
woman, exploiiiig new worlds of soul and spiiit and personality. 
Because until they had come to Jai Mahal they had not known 
each other at all. Until then ih*‘y had been simply two people 
reaching out through a mist toward what by instinct each of them 
knew was peace and fulfillment. It was the spectacle in time and 
space of two out of millions of indisiduals passing close to each 
other and being drawn together suddenly like two particles in the 
formation of a new world. They had not known each othei at all 
except as symbols ol something foi which each of them had a need 
as strong as that of water for the thirsty and food for the hungry. 
It was that perhaps which Moti, in the cold detachment bom of a 
fiery idealism, had seen as he sat among his microscopes and 
serums, for to him the two had been no more than two elements 
in a pattern which had to be fulfilled That he Imtci Men ill and 
had come to have an odd rebellious liking for Carol did not pre 
vent him from a determination to use them both for his own 
fanatic’s dream of r(>generating a whole people, a whole race He, 
alone, the pure scientist, had understood what was happening and 
urged it on for his own ends. 

So in ihe unreal isolation of the white marble house with its 
garden filled with cocoanut and betel palms, the two began to 
know each other, the countless small intimate things ^hich, added 
together, made up that atom of humanity labeled Buck Merrill 
and that which made up a woman known preposterously as Carol 
Halma. 

It happened during the night and at odd unexpected times 
during the day, moments when between them there occurred flashes 
of intimacy such as few people arc ever permitted to know— times 
when Carol, timorous and alarmed by the thing which was hap- 
pening to her would find him there, reassuring her, giving her 
kindness and strength, healing wounds of whose existence she had 
not even been aware until now, softening the calluses of the 
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spirit and soul which had grown about the woman known as Carol 
Halma. Now and then, in the midst of her hap[)iness, she would 
think, “There can’t be anyone as nice as Buck. What’s happening 
is not true. It's all a dream from which I will wake up with a 
hang-over." Her heart told her that this wild and tenuous happi- 
ness was not enough, for there it ha<l no foundation to give it 
solidity and endurance. It was something ^vhich seemed to exist in 
a void detached from all the sordidness of ordinary life. 

For what astoni:>hed her was both his simplicity and his con- 
sideration— that when he touched her there was not the selfish, 
brutal desire of most of the men she had known, but only a 
solicitude for her, as if she were a child who had been hurt and 
frightened. It had been so different with Bill, tormented by the 
complications and mysteries of his own character. With Bill love 
had been a pleasant thing but a trivial one, which alwa}s left her 
woman’s heart and body unsatisfied and hungry for a depth and 
beauty which her instinct told Iier must exist but which she had 
never touched. With Buck she discovered vdiat tenderness could 
be, his own tenderness as wn*ll as the tenderness which in turn it 
summoned out of the depths of hcrsell, the tenderness which had 
always been there, which made her kind to strangers like Mrs. 
Trollope and the Baroness and careless with dangerous fools like 
Botlivala— that tenderness which in the beginning had led her to 
help a stranger who was desperately ill in a railway carriage cross- 
ing the burning Dec^'an. But always she had kept it hidden for 
fear of being hurt, shielding it beneath an armor of laughter and 
good humor and triviality. And now there was no longer any neces- 
sity to hide away the feeling; ;i had fulfillment. It was as if a part 
of her, until now cramped and stilled, were suddenly freed and 
permitted to expand and flowxr. 

And there was in Buck a kind of purity, peihaps that “clean- 
ness" which both Bill and herself had always felt when they were 
with him; it enveloped cverytlung, herself, the house, the garden, 
destroying the very aura of c\il and Icclierous memories that 
infected the place. It was the sense of purity and so of “rightness" 
which brought to her love for him that depth and richness which 
she had always sought for and, until now, never found. At times 
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her heart cried out in triumph, *‘I was right. I knew it could be 
like this.** 

Timorously she had hoped for this purity (the hope lay behind 
the hiding away of the bawdy pictures). She had wanted the sense 
of purity not so much for herself as for Buck. She had said to 
herself, ‘Tor me it does not matter. I can take it. But for him it 
must be like that.’* And so it was—as simple, as good, as clean as 
nature itself. 

Then when she was happiest, m those moments when she felt 
tliat it was impossible that life could be so rich and so beautiful, 
a small voice would cry out in her soul, “It can't last. It must end 
. . . and then what?** But quickly, consciously, she would stifle the 
small voice and flee from it back into that curious hazy world of 
happiness. 

So in the fulfillment of things, her body became more beautiful. 
The weariness went out of it and the look of radiance returned. 
Even the servants Iclt a sense of change. As if they were aware of a 
remarkable spectacle which they had never witnessed before and 
might never see again, their voices grew softer and the tread of 
their feet lighter, until presently they came to hf little more than 
dusky shadows in that blurred world of happiness. And as her 
beauty and her vitality returned, they came in their Indian way 
to believe, like the hill peo])le back in Jellapoic, that she must be 
a goddess walking on the earth. They worshipped her. as Krishna, 
who ran away, had once worshipped h(T. To them, as she moved 
during the dav among the palms or along the terrace above the 
sea, she was no Swedish show-girl but the goddess Sita, only to them 
her dazzling blonde ness more wondeiful, mote beautiful than the 
dark beauty of Rama’s bride. 

And for Buck these days possessed a triumphant and dazzling 
quality. It was as il he were born again, as if all the weariness, the 
disappointment, the illnesN had droj)pL*d away. For this was some- 
thing he had never known or even suspected— that a woman could 
be so great a fulfillment of man, that any woman could be so 
tender; that the body of any woman could provide such delight 
and her spirit such peace. In his satisfaction, the doubts which had 
troubled him in the beginning withered and vanished in the bril- 
liant light of what was happening to him. His happiness, both of 
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the body and of the spirit, was so great and so bewildering that 
everything, even the pangs of conscience o\er his desertion of the 
village people, vanished. The old doubts died quicklv, for his 
instinct said, “No woman who is like this could be a bad woman. 
For whatever she has done, ihcic must be a reason. Whatever she 
has done no longer is ol any iinpoiiance/’ For he too was dazzled. 

To him it did not occur that one day the thing wwild h tve an 
ending. In his innocence and optimism it would go on like this 
forevci since thcie was no reason why it should not. After a little 
while they would leave Jai Mahal and go directly back to Jellapore 
and there they would be maincd and would go on together for- 
ever till the end ol time. He did not say this to hcT in so many 
words, but always he talked as if there were no dangers and no 
doubts. He talked of what they would do and of the beauty of the 
jungle and the ^rips made often enough in oxcarts bciwc^ n villages 
whcie there were no loads. He desciibcd the little house which was 
his headejuarters, with its garden and broad steps running down 
to the riser. She would like that, he thought. It was a lovely spot 
and in winter the climate was lovtly too, because the house was in 
the hill country where the days were pleasantly warm and the 
nights cool. 

And lying on the beach or on the tenace by the little marble 
fountain she would listen, never saying anything, wrapped in 
happiness and delight at the sound of his voice and ihe look in his 
deal blue eyes. It was a look which sometimes made her want to 
cry. She did not say : him that he Vvas blinded by what had hap^ 
pened to them and that it could not go on forever. She did not say 
that w^hen he went back to Tellapore, he would go alone. She 
pushed the thought of those things iroiii hci, saying to herself, “It 
is enough that you aic happy now.” And thcic were moments 
when, enchanted by his love and his enthusiasm, she found herself 
believing in the slorv ol their future which with such innocence 
and laith he was telling her. She e\ci. alhmccl herself to think, 
“Perhaps it could be like that Why not? What is to prevent it?” 
Because in hci lualih and happiness, there were inomvmts when 
nothing seemed impossible to hci, moments when she thought, “I 
am a different woman. If he is with me that is all I need. Nothing 
else will ever matter to me. I 1 )vc him so much.” She could not 



think what it would be like to waken, to go about streets, to listen 
to the birds, to feel the sunshine on her body, if he were not there 
too. And one day the thought came to her that in Jai Mahal they 
were like Adam and Eve in Paradise before there was sin in the 
world. “It must," she thought, “have been very like this. And it is 
Buck who makes it that way." 

For him there was only one shadow which returned to him some- 
times in the night when for a time a shadow of the old pain 
would waken him and keep him from sleep. It was the memory 
of his dead wife which moved him now, not so much to resent- 
ment, as to pity— that she had been as she was, that she had known 
so little, if indeed she had ever even suspected, the iichness and 
beauty of what might have been. Because he saw now that she 
had died at last, narrow and starved and miserable, never having 
lived at all, never having known what it was to love even the small 
things like the song of a bird or the music of running waicr. She 
had never known what tenderness was, because she had always 
thrust it from her, willfully, almost with savagery. 

There were times when in the darkness he reproached himself, 
knowing now that he had nevcT brought hci Ipve but only the 
urging of his own healthy body, ignorant of what love could be. 
In the daikness a slow nausea and horror would come oxer him 
at the memory of the cold unhappy marriage, the ph)sical horror 
of a sane healthy man at the monstrousness of some act of cold- 
blooded depravity. Yet out of it miraculously had come Tommy, 
somewhere now in the Mediterranean in the care of Dr. Snodgrass, 
the mibsionary No, w^hatever happened. Tommy must never tall 
into the error which so nearly luincxl his own life. When Tommy 
was a man, he must choose someone like Carol. 

The dead wife returned again and again to him, grim and 
egotistical and pitiable, enveloped always in the aura of their 
mutual misery. 

But the physical pain returned less often as the days passed and 
each time it returned, the saxageiy of the ciucl ache was abated 
a little more. And now it did not matter, since Carol was always 
there by his side to drive it away by the touch of hei hands. As the 
pain faded, his very body began to change, the muscles glowing 
full again and rounded, losing that tense drawn knottedness 
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which at times could be physically painful. He slept again for 
the first time in countless months, peacefully, knowing now not 
the sleep of utter exhaustion but of release and peace. And deep 
inside him he became aware of the old vitality beginning once 
more to burn with the old fire. And as it returned there came with 
it the old restlessness and hunger for work, slowly at first, showing 
itself in a desire for physical activity. He had to swim far down the 
beach in the muddy lukewarm water and go for long walks with 
Carol on the edge of the shore past the long row of fantastic 
houses which bordered the water. He understood for the first time 
the tyranny of the body itself— that its weakness and illness could 
destroy whatever you sought to accomplish, that its strength and 
health would permit you to move mountains and accomplish 
miracles. For he was no neurotic saint; his faith and strength were 
not born of illni ss and a distorted mind. He was a normal man, to 
whom physical weakness brought not visions but only despair. 

As his spirit grew stronger he thought often of the funny little 
Moti and all his realistic theories. Perhaps Moti, the scientist, was 
right— that ydu must not abuse the body but give it what it desired 
in order to accomplish what the spirit sought to achieve. The 
body, Moti believed, was only a machine which must be made 
to serve you. Therefore it must be kept oiled and polished and 
shining as a well-kept machine should be treated. 

And with returning strength, he began to be restless and to 
think again of the villages, worrying lest all that he had started 
on its way was being t odangered by his absence. He knew his vil- 
lagers well; he knew that if he was not there among them, they 
would begin to backslide, not from lack of desire but from the 
weakness of their skinny, inal.a^ial, half-starved bodies. He needed 
to be there to drive them on until the day came when they could 
stand on their own feel. That he knew could be accomplished, for 
he had seen it done. Ih' had himself accomplished the miracle. 

Carol, without eve r speaking of it, siw the change in him. Day 
by day she noticed ihc yellow pallor fading and the color return- 
ing to the tited face. S!ie saw his spirit rising and fell the current 
of his rising vitality. The sj)ectacle delighted her, and at the samd 
time filled her with alarm. She w^as accomplishing the cure but 
each day brought her nearer to the end, nearer to the moment 
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when Colonel Moti would say that she was no longer needed but 
must go away. She felt at times like a condemned woman awaiting 
the horror of execution. And again, secretly, she would grow 
rebellious, thinking, “Why should I go away? Why should 1 give 
him up^'’ but all the time she knew in her heart that the fork in 
their paths was only a little way ahead coming nearer each day, 
each hour. The growing restlessness frightened her, the small 
things he soin(*times said, showing wdiere his thoughts were turning. 
There w^re even moments whei* sa\agely she was jealous of those 
remote poverty-stricken \illagers whom if she had ever seen them, 
she had never noticed. 

And then one morning he said, “I think we had better go and 
see what is happening to Ali.“ 

Quickly she answered, “Yes, it’s been a long time since >ou saw 
him.” She was afraid suddenly, but she forced herself to go to 
Ezekid and tell Inm that they must have a tavicab to drive to the 
Institute. 

Siinimoning a taxi to Juhu was no easy business. A boy had to be 
sent all the way in to Bonib.i) to fetch one. He hit innnediately on 
a bicycle, but before he had letinncd anolhc'r Ixrv ajrpcared bring- 
ing a letter from the Institute addressed to Buck. With fear in her 
heart she watched him tear open the envelope and read it. She saw 
him smile and give the boy a rupee and heard him say somethiirg 
to the hoy in Hindustani. 

Wherr the boy had gc^nc he turned to her and said, “It's good 
news.” 

She said, “I'm glad,” but she thought, “Good ncw^sl Perhaps for 
him but not lor me ” 

lie said, “Tlicy’re taking the bandages oil All's eves this after- 
noon. lie thinks All wall want me there.” 

“You’ll have to go.” 

“And he sa^s that both Aligarh University and the (Government 
are planning to coirfei honors on me lor the work in the villages.” 

“That's wonderful lumey ” 

She tried to keep the fear out of her voice, but now he knew her 
too well to be deceived, and lie put one arm about her shoulders 
and asked, “Wlrat's tlie matter?” 
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and put his arms about the mahout's son, pulling him close against 
his own big body, pressing the dark face close to his. Then quickly 
she turned away, because she was crying— why, she did not know 
because it was for so many reasons: because of the small boy and 
the miracle which had happened to him, because of the strange 
abstract goodness of the Moiis, but most of all because oi Buck. 
She had never loved him so much. She loved him so much that 
now, in the dim light she could not look at him and risk having 
the others see what was in her heart. She thought, "I could never 
take him away, whatever happened. I could never take him away 
even from that small boy." She understood now all the fire and 
passion of Moti. It was as if the hoy wcic a symbol of all the ill 
and sulTering villagers ol India who had such need of Buck because 
he understood and could lielji them. 

She heard the boy\ voice saying again, "Sahib BuckI Sahib 
BuckI" And then long quick eagti sentences in Hindustani. She 
could not understand the words but she 2 new what he was saying 
—that they would b(' locetlier again in Jellapore, that now he 
could learn to chive the Maharajah's elephant. And she heard 
Buck's voice saying, "He wants me to write to Tommy that he 
can see again and that when Tomni) comes back, he’ll be able to 
play with him again. He'll take Tommy to the philkana and teach 
him to drive an elephant." 

Then suddenly the boy crossed the room, a liiile unsteadily 
this time and picked up the guinea pig which all the time had 
lain still and gcx)d on tli*- cli\an. He bi ought it to Buck and held 
it up for him to see and admire. 

"The guinea pig,” said Mis. Moti, "was his great friend while 
you were away.” 

Buck laughed, "Wc’ll have to get a husband or wife, w^hichever 
it is, when w^e go back to Jellapore. Wc can’t go against nature 
and defeat the purpose of tJic guiirea pig.” 

Mrs. Moti said, "W'^e could all do w ifh a cup of tea. I'll tell them 
to bring it here and then Ali w^on't have to leave Buck, even for a 
minute. lie oughtn't to go out into the bright light yet.” 

Then Buck sat on the divan with the boy standing between his 
knees, one arm placed childishly about the broad shoulders of his 
big friend. Now that he had Buck back again, the boy became 
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interested in the miracle of his restored sight. He peered this way 
and that, the weak, tired e^es focusing on the smiling Moti, on 
Carol. For a long lime he looked at Carol and then said something 
to Buck who laughed and answered him. 

Buck said, “He wanted to know if )ou were the queen who had 
all the jewels. And then he said he knew you were beautiful but 
that you were more beautiful than he had imagined )ou. He said 
you were the most beautiful woman he had ever seen. I told him 
I thought so too.*' 

Then the boy said something again and Buck answered him in 
Hindustani and then translated. “He said he knew it was bad 
manneis but could he lorik at \ou for a long time. 1 said he would 
ha\e plenty of time to look at you because you were going back 
to Jellapore Stale to li\e with us.“ 

The specdi startled lier. She almost cried out, “Don't tell him 
that because it's not tiue. I can't go back to }ellaporeI“ But she 
said nothing and in the next moment she iindei stood what lay 
behind the simple remark He was not only telling her what he 
meant to do. It was not to hei he had really addressed the remark 
but to Moti. He was telling Moti that he was^not to dictate or 
interfere. She thought suddenly. “Why, Buck, you darling, you 
sweetheart. You know so miuh more than you let any of us even 
think you know^'' And she undt^istood. with a sudden rush of joy, 
that Moti because h(‘ was famous and biillianr and great had 
always cowed her and made lui feel that she was a little giil who 
must take oidcrs from him and obey. She had thought that Buck 
felt the same vay and so allowed Moti to bully both o( them. She 
began to s(C how lu got what he wanted, how he accomplished 
what he set out to do. Buck was no fool Vci) likely he w^as wiser 
than ary of iluin, wiser esen than Moti, because he was kinder, 
though not pcihajis so wise as Moti's wuh’ 

Then the tea came aud Moti said prcscutlv to Buck, “I've had 
another tclegiam from the Dewan. The diokra ejuclemic is worse 
than they thouelu at fust lie urged me to tell you tJiat if it spread 
any further iliey would need you." 

“That’s fine,” said Buck, “I'd like to get back to work. Probably 
it*s better if we go back at once.” 

Then when the tea was finished Indira Moti said suddenly to 
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Buck, “Could you come to my room for a minute? It's about some 
accounts that have to do with the Jellapore work/' And Carol 
thought, “That's because Moti wants to speak to me alone. Now 
it's coming.” 

Buck spoke to Ali who climbed back again on the divan taking 
the guinea pig up in his arms. Then Buck and Mrs. Moti went 
out and Moti said, “It's fine about Buck, isn't it?” 

“Yes,” she said, not quite sure what he meant. 

“He's always been a great man. but it's nice they recognize it— 
while he's still young. The University is giving him an honorary 
degree and the Government means to give him a title and probably 
a salary. That will be a help too. Do you think he is |jlcased?*’ 

If she had spoken the truth she would ha\e said, “I don't think 
he's thought about it twice.” But she was still awed by Colonel 
Moti so she said. “I'm sure h.' is. Why shouldn't he lx*?” 

“He seems very well.” 

“He doesn't liave those awful attacks at all any more.” She 
thought, “What is he driving at? Wliy doesn't he say what he is 
going to say?” She had a strange feeling of being paralyzed, as if 
she could not say what she w^anted to vSay. Even her lace felt 
frozen. The great burning dark eyes ol the scientist wxre never 
turned away. It was as if he were watching an experiment. She was 
aware that Ali too, with the guinea pig in his arms, was watching 
her, with a look of adoration on Iiis face. 

“He's very changed,” said Moti. “He's like the old Buck. He's 
like a man who has I'^arned to walk again abci being ill a long 
time. I personally am \(ry grateful to you. All India would be 
grateful to you if it could know the story.” 

Bitterly she thought, “And now he's going to dismiss me with a 
good iclcrcncc to take on the next job. But I won't be dismissed. 
I won't go.” 

“It would be a good thing,” Moti was saying, “if you could 
keep him a little longer in Bombay— ini til he got a little more used 
to being well again, until he took it for granted, we might say.” 

“Or until,” she thought, “he'd got used to me and wouldn’t mind 
my going away.” Aloud she said, “He's already talking about going 
back. This cholera business worries him.” 

Moti smiled, “That’s not serious— at least not yet. It may become 
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so.*’ He lighted a cigarette and she still sat there, frozen, helpless, 
like a shy child. Then Moti asked abruptly, “What did he mean 
about going back to Jellapore State when he said ‘we’?” 

“I don’t know. We have never talked about what was to happen 
when we left Jai Mahal. He always talks that way. He has from 
the beginning— as if there wasn’t any doubt about anything.” 

The Colonel frowned, and Carol was suddenly aware of a feel- 
ing of comfort which came from the boy on the divan. Something 
about his adoration of her made her teel less lonely and afraid. 
Suddenly she went over and sat by him. The boy looked up at 
her and smiled showing all his white teeth. Then he put the guinea 
pig in her lap where it lay very still, the whiskeis on its small nose 
twitching. Then he slipped his hand into hers. 

Looking down at him and smiling, she said, ‘ Thank you,” 
knowing that he would not undei stand the words but would know 
what she meant. 

Ali grinned and then very carefully he said, *‘T-h-a-n-k y-o-u.” 

"That’s very good,” said Carol. 

Moti, she knew all the time, was watching everything that hap^ 
pened like a lazy cat. 

He smiled and said, "Of course. Buck will be a kind of official 
now. He’ll have to go to Go\ eminent dinners and go to Delhi a 
couple of tiiTK's a year.” 

"Yes,” she said, dully, glad that Ali’s hand was in hers. 

"1 ha\c some news for you.” 

"Yes.” 

"TIic police w^erc here this morning.” 

Her whole body stiffened suddenly, "What about?” 

"About the jew^chy,” lie smiled. “They thoiiglit your behavior 
was very odd— going aw^ay anti taking no notice of the whole affair. 
It seemed the jewr Iry w\is w(»rth a great deal of money. They dis- 
covered that I would probably know where you w’erc. It’s been in 
the paj)crs that you disappeared.” 

"How? Why?” 

"I don’t think you realize what a figure you are in Bombay. 
Almost everybody knows about you. You’re a kind of legendary 
person.” 

A feeling of sickness took possession of her. She wanted to cry 
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out. '‘Why can’t they let me alone? If I don’t care about the 
jewelry, why should the others care? Why can't they let me alone?” 
And then, all at once she knew how he was dismissing her. He had 
gone about it in this slow, roundabout way deliberately. He wasn't 
dismissing her. He was making her dismiss herself, making her see 
how impossible was the whole situation. 

“And of course there's been a great deal about it in the papers.” 

“They promised me they would keep it quiet.” 

“I think they meant to. It was the Indian papers who got hold 
of it first. You see in Bombay there arc a great many fanatic young 
Indians who snatch at anything to the discredit of Europeans. 
They work at making all Europeans seem disrejnitable. This was 
a fine story, especially as there w^re a lot of the people— pretty 
disreputable ones— involved as well, like your Mrs. Trollope and 
the Baroness what’s-hcr-name and the dowager Maharani of 
Chandragar and Botlivala. These young political Indians hate 
other Indians like Botlivala because they ape the f'uropeans and 
toady to them.” 

“But I never harmed an Indian in my life. I like Indians and 
Buck is their friend.” 

Again he smiled quietly, ”I don't suppose they have the faintest 
idea that any of this touches Buck in any way. As for yourself, 
you're just a means to an end. If they can discredit Europeans by 
ruining you, they will do it.” lie* paused for a moment, thinking. 
Then he said, “It's nr)t even as simjde as that. Without knowing it, 
these seedy, ardent >■ ung men probably hale you— because each 
one of them would like to own you. You are blonde and beautiful, 
but you are European and f them unattainable. The human 
spirit is an odd thing.'' 

She knew^ then that they had left Paradise forever. She had been 
a fool to think while she was happy in the garden at Jai Mahal with 
Buck that the world outside no longer existed, that its wheeh had 
stopped turning just because she was in lo\c and happy. Malice 
and scandal and rumor had bc'^u at work all the lime. One at a 
time, slowly, bit by bit, all her follies wTie coming home to roost. 
It was as if she were shut into a room with the walls closing in 
on her. 

“Of course,” Moti was saying, “after the Indian papers published 
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the story, the English papers had to go on with it.” He lighted a 
cigarette, “And it didn’t help any to have Botlivala sue you." 

“Sue me?" 

“Yes. Didn’t you know?" 

“No . . . for what?" 

“To return the jewels he gave )ou. He claims you got them 
under false pretenses.” 

“OhI” 

For the only time in her life she felt that she was going to faint 
She could no longer sec Moti’s fate. The room itself seemed to spin 
around her. Wildly she thought, “The rat . . . the dirty little rati 
And then she heard the voice of the small hoy beside her speaking 
—rapidly in a kind of childish anger, and she hcaid Moti’s voice 
answering him lire di/ziness passed and Moti’s face appeared 
again out of the haze. He was smiling and she heard his voice 
saying, “\li sa\s that I am not to hurt you because Buck would 
not like it. I told him f was not trying to hurt you but that 1 only 
had to tell you news that w^as not good, but that it was better you 
should know. That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. ... I suppose so.” 

“You’d rather have me tell it to you alone, wouldn’t you?" 

“Yes , . . yes.” (Oh, w^hy had they ever left Jai Mahal? Why had 
they ever closed the gate behind them?) 

“They’ve found the jewelry,” said Moti. 

“Wherei" Who stole it?” 

“Your friend Mrs. Trollope." 

“OhI” (Then she had had it all the time, tucked away inside 
her blouse— all the time she sat tIuTc crying and talking in the 
bedroom) “She’s cra/y,” thought Carol. “She must be rra/y." 

“Apparently,” said Moti, “she hadn’t raeanr to try selling it in 
Bombay but she needed money cresperatcly. They were going to 
throw her out of the Ta] Mahal and seize her luggage and her 
sister refused to help her. So she tried selling a bratelct to one of 
the dealers in unset stones who come to the hotel. It was all very 
stupid and foolish, of course. The whole story was in the papers— 
about her being the sister of the Maharaiii of Chandragar and 
about her swdndler husband in jail in England.” He paused as if 
to give emphasis to what he meant to say. “The papers said that 
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she was a friend of yours and that you had been seen about to- 
gether constantly in Bombay— at the races, at the Taj, everywhere/' 
Then gently he said, “I didn’t know about that/' 

“It's true and it isn't true. She was never a friend of mine. I felt 
sorry for her. Where is she now?" 

“In jail." 

“They mustn't send her to prison/' 

“I'm afraid they will." 

“She's ciazy— the poor tiling." 

Suddenly site liad a wild thought, “What is your wife telling 
Buck?” 

“Nothing about this. It is true . . . what she said. She is talking 
to him about the accounts. She's always raising funds for Buck's 
work. 1 asked her to take him away. I thought it was better that 
we should be aivmc when we talked about all tliis." 

“That's right . . . thank you." 

Then Buck wouldn't know' any more than she had known. He 
had been shut up w'ith her in thei: tool’s jiaiadise at Jai Mahal. 
He would have to find it out sometime. But now the less said, the 
belter. ITc might ne\ei learn ot the whole stoiy, wdth all its sordid 
details. 

“What do you mean to do?” asked Moti. 

“I don't know.” 

“I think you had hetiei go hack to Bombay and sec the police.” 

“I can't go back to the Taj-J caii’tl” (And have to face all those 
staring laees!) 

Moti's \C3ice went calinlv on. “I gave the police my word that I 
would send you to them hy evening. It s much the best thing to do. 
It's the only thing to Jo Olhciwise they might become very 
troublesome. It niiglit stait the newspapers all o\ei again. i hink 
the cjLiietei we can keep tlie thing, llie bcttei.” 

For a long time she was silent. She h.»cl thought and drought but 
all her “thinking out” ol tilings had come to nothing, ww’^c than 
nothing. She was aware of the 'mall hand still holding to her owm. 
It was extraordinary how comforting it was. It was almost like 
having Buck there beside her. 

Then suddenly her brain turned cold and very clear. It was no 
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time to be a sentimental fool. She said, “Will you telephone to 
the police?” 

“Of course.” 

“What time is it now?” 

Moti looked at his watch. “Four thirty-five.” 

“Say that I will be at the hotel in my room at six o'clock. They 
won’t arrest me, will they? They won't want me to go to the 
police station?” 

“They lunrn’t anything to attest you for. As to going to the 
station, I think 1 have influence enough to arrange that they’ll come 
to (he hotel.” 

“1 think it’s best to say nothing about it to Buck just now.” 

“As you like.” A look of kindness came in^o the dark eyes of 
the Colonel. “Have you kept your room at the hotel?” 

“No.” 

“Perhaj)s it would be belter if my secretary telephoned to take a 
room. Then you could go in by the haiboi side.” 

“Ves. That would be wonder I ul.” 

Colonel Moti got up fiom his chair. “I’ll go then. Ill tell Buck 
you’ie waiting for him.” 

“No, not yet. Let him finish the business.” She wanted to be 
aloiK' for a little time. She had to be alone to pull herself together. 

Moti went out and with his going she began to ciy, not from 
self-pity but from despair and hystciia At the sight of her tears 
the ->niall hand giasped hei o^\n moie lightly. Then the boy began 
to talk to her lapidly. She could understand nothing he said but 
she w'as awaic that he meant to comlort her. 7 Ik ii in the rush of 
speech she recognized two words, “Sahib Buck.” He was saying 
somctlnng about Buck and she thought, “He’s right. ] mustn’t let 
Buck set me like this.” And with a great cflort of will she stopped 
crying, and freeing her hand from Ah’«i, she pressed his head 
against her foi a second. Then she ga\e him back the guinea pig 
and going to the dim light at the window, she carefully made up 
her face. 

When she turned back toward Ali, Buck was coming into the 
room, carrying a telegram in his hand. He said, “I’ve had another 
telegram fiom Jellaporc. We'll have to ieavc for there tomorrow.” 

With her face in the shadow, the light behind her, she said 
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quietly, “I can’t go that soon. I have business in Bombay that has 
to be settled before 1 go away.” 

“What business?” 

“Legal business. Colonel Moti knows about it. We’ve just been 
talking. I could follow ym in a couple of days.” 

She was thinking all the time, “Tiiat ^vould give me time. If 
only he’d go aw;n, majbc 1 couJd straighten things out. I can’t do 
it wnth him in Bombay Ma)be that telegram will solve every- 
thing.” And then for a second *‘he Iclt wnldl) hapj^y once more. 

The light tvas on his hue aiul in it she saw a l(X)k which she had 
never seen there ])eh)ie- a enrious look of bewllch nnent and even 
suspicion. She knew siiddt iilv iliat he was Imrt because she was 
hiding something iroin him. 

He asked, “What is this legal business?” 

“It’s nothing . . . jii‘‘t s(>me boring details about some jewelry, 
but it has to be settled. Don’t worry about it. You go on to Jclla- 
pore and I’ll follow you tlteie.” vShe ivas (ag(T to have him go 
because in his going ia\ In r one (han(t‘ t»^ i\otk things out. If the 
police returned her jtwtbs she (ould gi\(' eviTUiiing back to 
Botlixala and Jell'iport’' bioihd aiul Ik AwHihhi’i nted to know 
ansthing about it. She tried to keep the (‘Kgeiiuss out of her voice 
lest it make him suspicious. 

“No ... I don’t w.nii to do that. I don’t v^ant to be separated 
from you c^en dial long.” 

“It won’t matter. It's for so short a time, onlv a day or two. And 
your going back lig^M a was will niean so much to all those poor 
people.” 

His face changi d its expres' ion. “I ne\er asked \(>u if you wanted 
to gfj to Jdlapoie. Ma\he T was wioiig. Ma^bc you don’t ivant to 
go there. Maybe you’d hate it.” 

“That wotddn’l matiti, lioncy. I’d be ba]:)py with you. The only 
thing is that I mightn’t be aiiv good ilieie.” 

“I’m not whirrying about that.” 

She knew that Ah was wMtrhing them bt)th. He could not under- 
stand anything thev were say iig but he sat, bending foravard a 
little as if he were making a great effort. 

“Anyway,” she said, “I’ll have to stay overnight in Bombay.” 

“You’re not going back to the Taj?” 
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•'ll doesn’t matter.” 

"Green’s might be better.” 

She remembered what Moti had said about her being a legendary 
figure in Bombay— "the big blonde”— and said, "It doesn't matter. 
One place is as bad as another.” 

Then Colonel Moti came in and said, "I arranged for your 
room.” 

"We'd belter go then,” she said. 

Mrs. Moti went o\(r to Ali ind saying something to the boy, 
quietly restored the bandage. Ah made no objection. 

Mrs. Moti said, "He must keep the bandage on part of every 
day until his eyes are used to the light. That was pait of Dr. 
Bliss’ instructions.” 

The first sentence of the speech echoed in Carol's tired brain. 
Keep the bandage on part of every day until Jus eyes are used to 
the light. Maybe that was what w^as happening to her. Maybe it 
wasn’t possible to have happiness and love like that in ihc garden 
of Jai Mahal all at once. Maybe it had to conic gradually. Maybe 
you had to earn it. 

On the long ride into Bombay, through the Mill district and 
the slums the) rode neatly all the wa) in silence. It was as if her 
own body, her \(T) emotions wcie numbed, the ua) people’s 
bodies grew numb and indifierent when they were dying. She did 
not noii(( the heat, not the smells. She did not even mind the mad 
driving of the wild Sikh Iltr head ached and her brain was tired 
from so much "thinking out” of things, it wasn’t used to thinking 
so much. Slic kept thinking over and over, "I must work this out. 
I must woik this out. II I don’t. Tin done foi ” 

As if a baiiier had suddenly come between tliem, they sat a little 
apait from cadi otlui. On bis side of the v\all. Buck wa-j being 
tormented, not ncjw b) any such cemciete thing as jealousy; it was 
that mi'»t\ (loud ol eloulits icturning about Jiei past, about her 
rclicciKC ovci the "hg.d Imsiness,” about Carol herself. At Jai 
Mahal thcie had lieui i o o Iier v\or\l Init theirs; thexe had bee n 
neithei a past noi a luiutc, but onlv the jiresent which eoncerned 
the two of thetn alone Now^ suddcnl), Irom the moment they had 
closed the gate of the garden, cvci) thing had been changed. In 
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some intangible fashion he could not understand she had slipped 
away from him. Why was she so eager for him to go at once back 
to Jcllaporc? Why had she been so evasive about her business? 
Then the most awful of doubts occurred to him— that perhaps she 
had never meant to marry him at all. Maybe she had mercl> meant 
all the time to go away with him and when it was o\ct, leave him. 
But that couldn't be now. She could not leave him because without 
her he could not live. He would not want to live. What Bill had 
said to him echoed in his ears, the taunt that w^haf lie had clone was 
the most dangerous thing a man could do— to discotci alxuit things 
when it was too late in life. He hadn't under:»tood at the time what 
Bill meant; he understood it now\ ITis own aching Ixidy and tor- 
mented brain told him. 

He felt suddenly the touch of her hand and heard her voice, 
“You're not feeling sick again?" 

“No, honey.” 

“Don’t worry, bah). Leave it to me. All I want is a couple of days 
in Bombay. I jiromise \ou that. Only don’t 

He took Irci hand. “Wherever you go, hones, whatever happens 
to ^ou, Fin going wuh \ou." 

She turned and looked out of ihc window so that he 

would not sec the tcais in her c)es. 

Then the taxi stopped with a jerk and thioiigli a mist she saw 
the Gateway ol India and Ixsoiul it tlic i)a\ with rdephanta dim 
in the mitage of heat above the water, and knew that she was back 
at the hotel. 

They entered the Iiotel bv the harbor side, encountering only 
an old woman who looked :\ them with mild curiosity and an 
unrccognizing state and two Indian peddlers of jew'els and silks. 
They climbed the cold stone stairs in silence as far as the floor 
whcic her room was. Thci. she said to Buck, “Don't worry about 
me. I’ll be busy loi a couple of hour. Go and get some sleep and 
I’ll call you wdien it’s time to eat," 

He dicin't say anytliing but simply stood looking at her wdth the 
same queer, pu/zlcd expression which had come over his face at 
the Motis' bungalow. With anguish, she thought, “I’m hurting 
him and I love him better than I love life." Suddenly she said, 
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•‘Trust me. Buck. Please, trust mel” But the look didn’t go away. 
He put his arms about her and kissed her. 

Then softly she said, “I’ll call you in a cou[)lc of hours,” and 
hurried away from him, past the row of staring beaicrs to her old 
room. There, at the door, still in his purple and gold clothes, a 
little dirty and rumpled, she found Krisima. At sight of her, he 
rose and salaamed as if nothing had happened, as it he had not 
run away at all. 

“That, * she thmight, “must tc a good omen.” For since she had 
gone to Jai Mahal she was beginning to ha\e a \ague belief in 
the powers ol divination w’hirh most Indians ha\c. She had meant 
to ask wl)erc he had been and why he had run awa>, but she knew 
the boy, in his Indian way, wranted to treat tlie whole episode as if 
it had never occurred at all. Maybe that wasn’t a bad idea when 
unpleasant things occurred. E\cn if she did ask him, lie would only 
lie to her and say that his mother was sick or his grandfather had 
died. He was solicitous and asked if she wanted a drink or her 
trunks unpacked. 

“Yes,” she said, “bring me a gin sling.” That would help her 
to face the police. She w^as very tired. For the ffist time in her life 
she felt a desire to be cared loi, piotectcd and coddled. 

When he had gone, she telephoned to the manager that she was 
back and that she w'ould sec the police when they arrived. His 
voice was tired, prt cise and cold. 

Her trunks weie all there against the wall in one corner of the 
room. There was no use opening them because whatever happened 
she w^ould be leaving almost at once either for Jcll.ipore or for 
Europe. Krishna brought tiic drink and went awa), quiet, respect- 
ful, as much ashamed ol himself as any bcarct could ever be. She 
was hot and tired and the drink revived her a little. There was a 
knock at the door and when she said, “Come in,” ilic clooi opened 
and the tv\o policemen who had been there bcfoie came in— the 
tall pale Englishman and the dark, strapping Patlian. They were 
dreadlully punctual. “J suppose,” she thought, “executioners are 
like this, punctual too.” 

The Englishman said, “Good afternoon. Miss Halma. We’ve 
come about the jewelry.” The big Patlian bowed but said nothing 
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save with his libidinous black eyes. She thought, ‘’Whatever hap- 
pens I must keep them in their place.” 

“Thank )ou. Won't you sit clown?” 

The Englishman sat on a chair, the ])ig Pathan on a Vuitton 
trunk and she herself, lK»lding the drink in her hand, sat down on 
the edge*of the bed. 

“Will >oii have a drink?” she asked. 

Again the Englishman answered her, “No, thanks. I never drink 
in working hours and C4ii]jtain Paig is a Moslem and docs not drink 
at all.” He paused lor a moment, and then said, “We would ha\e 
come sooner but we could not find you.” 

“Yes,” said Carol. “I went a^ay.” 

“It was a pity )ou went so mysteriously. It caused the department 
a great deal of ttouhlc.” IIis \oice was cold and it was clear that 
he hated her. Why, slie could not imagine. Simply causing a little 
trouble was no reason for the feeling she divined in him, some- 
thing much deeper than mere annoyance. 

“It is all a very unfortunate business,” he continued. “I suppose 
you have heard who stole the jewelry?” 

“Yes.” She felt a hunch to use flattery, “It was very clever of you 
to discover it.” 

“Not very clever. It was simple. Mrs. Trollope is not a clever 
thief. She tried to sell the jewelry in j^onibay to a jewx*l peddler. 
We know them all. He told us at ome. When we ciieckcd on it. her' 
finger prints wxie on th< jewel case— hers and other print:> w’hich, 
1 take it, were yours. 

She finished the drink and wisJicd desperate!) for another, but 
she knew that slic must he o’ good b(‘ha\ior and not risk sending 
Krishna out for another. The manner 'A the Enghsliman anrroyed 
her; he was like a precious Siindas School teacher. 

He sard, “1 think you’\e been \cry unlortunatc in the company 
you’ve chosen ter Irccpunt in Bombav.” 

“I knew about Mrs. Trollope. 1 1 tiew she w’as hard-up, but I 
didn’t think she would steal I felt sorry for her. I think she’s a 
little crazy. I don't w^aiit to make any complaint against her. If I 
get back the jewelry, that’s all I want. Where is she now?” 

“In jail. She asked to sec you. You're the only person she asked 
for. She made no appeal to her sister.” 
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That was bad. She didn't want to see Mrs. Trollope ever again. 
She was afraid to see her. It was Mrs. Trollope who had brought 
all the bad luck— Mis. Trollope who had come so casually into 
her life. 

“I’d rather not see her,” she said. “It couldn’t do any good.” 

“She seems to have an obsession that you bring her luck. How- 
e\er, that is a matter for you to decide. As to pressing the case 
against her, )ou need not. That again is entirely a matter lor you 
to dcf ide. Whether you can get her off or not, is another question. 
The hotel is involved, and the insurance companies— regardless of 
the fact that the insurance had expired— do not give us much lati- 
tude. It IS their policy to press such cases, I’m ah aid there isn’t 
much tliat you can do about her. Theie have been a great many 
robberies, swindling cases and scandals in the Bombay Presidency 
during the past ytar— too many. The authorities arc inclined to 
make an example of her.” 

What he was saying Idled her with a slow hoiror. Mrs. Trollope 
as a person w as a bore, bur as a human bt ing, God had not been 
kind to hci. She was like a leathery unattractive little animal kicked 
about, abused, cowering, diiven by her own unfortunate nature 
into every soir of folly. 

“I’ll go to sec her,” she he aid herself sa)ing suddenly. “I wish 
we could get her off altogether.” Then she remembered the news- 
papers. “If I go,” she asked, “the papers won’t need to know about 
it, will they?” 

A new look came into tlie face of the police officer. lie glanced 
at Captain Baig, and said, “The attention given by the new'spapers 
was regrettable. Miss Halma, but it was out of our control. The 
Indian politicians chose the case as a picTe oi piopaganda. We will 
continue to do out best to keep it all as cjuiet as possible. Please 
believe me, we do not welcome the attention of the newspapers. 
They cause us a great deal of tioublc.” 

Captain Baig was grinning now. showing his beautiful white 
teeth, and in the midst of all the worry, Caiol thoughi again that 
he was a very attractive buck of a man, and very human beside the 
Englishman. 

“You can recover your jewelry. Miss Halma,” the officer was say- 
ing, “by coming to the police offices and identifying it.” 
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“I should like to get it back as quickly as possible/' (Then she 
could give back Both v ala his damned diamonds and put an end 
to all that business.) 

"You may come tonight if you like. Perhaps the sooner the 
better.” 

"Tonight or tomorrow.” 

She had expected him to lise now that the business was ovf*r and 
to go away leaving her in peace. But he did not rise, lie coughed 
and glanced at the }cllow glo\(‘s he tairied even in the heat. She 
waited, still aware of the big Pathan's ogling stare, and alter a 
moment the police officer said, "I'm alraid thc'ie i'^ one more thing 
I must go into. It’s an unjileasant business.” 

She sat up very straight on the bed. What could it be now? 
Hadn’t slie suffered enough for all Jier follv? 

"Yes,” she said, ‘ what is it?” 

He coughed again and slic saw Captain Baig sit up ver) straight 
on the tiunk as il liy an effort of wnll he had changed himself sud- 
denly from a human man into a machine. 

"The authorities would like to have you leave Bombay for 
Europe as quickly as possilile. That was the real purpose of my 
coming here— to jiass on the orcha ” 

For a second slie could not believe what slic was hearing. Then 
suddenly slie w^as very angiy. 

"Do you mean that they aie ordering me to lea* Bombay?” 

"I ha\e tried to pul it tactfully, but what it amounts to is an 
order of dcjiorlatio’ The Raijyutcna sails day after tomorrow. 
They would like you to lca\c on it. That will give you time to 
settle everything hcloie Icaviii*^/' 

The blood rushed into Iiei laie. "Who is 'they'?” she asked. 

"The Comniissioiicr of Pc’licc . . . the Governor of the Bombay 
Picsidcmy, two or tluee other high aiuhoriiies. I’hcie have been 
so many annoyances lately ere^dted by transients of an undesirable 
sort, they have decided to take action. 1 m very sorry I bring you 
the unpleasant news. I hope i^ doesn't ups(‘t your plans.” 

She tri«d to eontiol lieisell. With her checks fi'iming, she said, 
“No, I meant to go in any case.” 

It was done now. There wasn’t any choice left to her. She 
couldn’t hope any longer that somehow^ miraculously, everything 
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would turn out all right She thought, *‘I've seen Buck already for 
the last time when lie kissed me at the top of the stairs She could 
never see him again now He could not e\cn be seen in the com- 
pany of a woman who was being deported. Anguish swept through 
her and then left hci suddenly cold She thought, wildly, ‘‘Maybe 
if I were charming to them, they’d let me stay '* But that was no 
good Being charming to this Englishman would get her nothing 
She knew Englishmen like him If they had any emotions at all, 
they were not for her Then she knew why it was that he disliked 
her, why he was en]o\ing the slow polite torment Nothing she 
could do would affect him he hated her because she was beautiful 
and a woman and men loved her 

And it was no good trying to charm Captain Baig That would 
be only too easy and ainway he would have no authonty The 
English would let him out on a stiing and pull him back when 
they snw fit She looked wildh at him lor help hut the Pathan was 
being “official ’ Tht animal look w is still in his black eyes but he 
was silting up straight as a ramrod 

Wildlv she thought “1 11 fight I won’t be railroaded ’’ \nd she 
said, I \e done nothing Im not guilty of iny^liing 1 hev can't 
send me awa\ ’ 

The Englishman said “1 in afraid they have the powti to send 
you .iway simjilv on the grounds that \ou arc an undesiiable 
person and that you kt c p b id c ompanv ^ on won’t be sailing alone, 
Mi^'S If lima Most of \our fiu nds wdl be with you The Baroness 
IS going too and a Portuguese gcnllemin Mrs Erollopt would be 
going ( \cepi that she is being detained ’ 

She siw that he v as enjoying the torture Fury took possession 
of her She thought, “The Oueeid Ehc damned pansy! ’ She said, 
“I won’t go 1 11 fight the oreUr ’ 

Coldly he went on in his middle class, su bin ban aceent, * I think 
that would Ik unwise and jicifectly futile It woiildn t do you any 
good and if you dislike notoriety, it would only be asking for 
more ’’ 

She knew that he was right There was nothir»g she ceruld do 
They had caught her She stood up “Thank you, gentlemen I’ll 
come to get my jewelry I’m already packed. Am I supposed to buy 
my own passage?"' 
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The two men stood up. “The Government will furnish you with 
a third-class ticket as far as Marseilles," said the Englishman. A 
look of satisfaction canic into the cold blue c'yes. "I apologize 
again lor having to bring )ou unpleasant news." 

She did not answer him, but held open the door for him to 
leave. Bowing a little the Englishman went first. As the big Pathan 
left, he smiled and showt^d his l)cautifuJ teeth. With his lips he 
said nothing, but the blade e^es were bold and eloquent. They 
said, 'AVhy don’t )oii let me come to )Our rc'oin once before you 
leave. I am a man such as y>u’ll never find again. It couldn’t make 
much difference to yem, and I would enjoy it immensely," 

Then she heard Krishna sa)ing, “A boy just brought letter for 
Memsahib." And site took the letter from him. 

Closing the door bdiincl hei, she Ic^aned again* t it for a mo- 
ment with her (*)cs closed, .ind wliile siic ^tood ilieie the faint odor 
of patchouli came to her, telling her that the letter was tioin the 
Baroness. 

It WMS almost claik now «''nd witliout turning on the lights she 
walked to the window and read it by the glow from the wild and 
fiery sunset beyond rie'i hanta. 

It read: 

"Darling: 

"I hear that you too arc sailing on the Rajputana, What good 
luck to have eonipaii) all the w^ay back. 1 am going to Marseilles 
and not to Cano. FJng me up vdicti )ou come in. 1 am glad to get 
out of this Bc)mha>. It is a fiiihv hole. 1 11 lake (rue of everything 
Jicie and in Paiis. Don’t avou), W’liai luck to get back the jewels. 
She is an animal— that Mrs, Trollope. 

‘ Affix tioirucly your biend, 

"Baroness Stefani” 

Slowly *=he tore the letter into ^mab pieces, thinking dully, "Well, 
why not?" Then she went to the dof.i and said to Krishna, “Bring 
me a gin sling and tell a taM to me( < me on the other side of the 
hotel l)\ the harbor." Alter th.n die sat at the w^ashstand and wrote 
a note to Buck and when she had done that die took up the tele- 
phone and called the Baroness. 

Bill's train came in at nine. For three days and two nights he 



had traveled across India from Calcutta to Bombay. He was hot^ 
tired and covered with red dust. It was in his eyes, his hair, his 
ears, his mouth. At that moment as he walked along the noisy plat- 
form followed by Silas and the coolies bringing his luggage he 
wanted only a bath. 

But in his heart there was a sense of relief, almost of happiness. 
His job was nearly finished and he had done it well. Twenty-four 
hours could take care of eveiy thing and day after tomorrow he 
would be aboard the Ra'ijmtava homeward bound, gone from 
India, peihaps foic\ei. The old man had come across. He didn't 
have to stay in the East. He was going back to London. 

On the way back to the hotel in the taxicab he wondered about 
Carol and Buck. Where were they? What had hapj)encd to them? 
It annoyed him a little that they had not sent him a message, not 
even so much as a jjostcaid. But he thought, seeking excuses for 
them, “Maybe what has happened to them has made them forget 
everything c'lsc.” lor he knew that what had happened to them was 
no ordinary tiling. Theic were even moments when he was envious 
because that sort ol thing could never hapjien to him. Maybe 
nothing would e\er hapjjeii to him that was any better or any 
more important than the achenture with the Marchesa. yknd again 
the problem of the Afaichesa claimed him. Because that w^as what 
it had become. At ijiis moment she was in another taxuab bound 
from the train to the hotel. She had been there, with him or 
shadowing him, since the moment the train had j)ulled out of the 
station in Bojiibay weeks ago, trapping him in lici comj)arinient 
with the champagne. The sioiy of the visit to Delhi had all been 
bilge. She had never even slop}>cd oif at Delhi but gone straight 
on to Caleutid with him. 

Now, grimly, he thought, “Why am I so God-damned attractive 
to women I don’t want?” 

Anyway he would be free of her for dinner, saying he had a 
business apjjointrncnt; and with luck he’d get away on the Rajpu- 
tana because he had told her he didn’t mean to sail for another 
month. The \eiy thought ol her talking, talking, talking in her 
broken English, overwhelming him with endearments and atten- 
tions, made him feel sick. 

At the hotel he went straight to the desk for his key, leaving 
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Silas to take care of the luggage. There was but one thing in his 
mind— a bath. It wasn't onl^ the dust and heat of the trip; thinking 
about the Marchesa had made him feel physically dirty. For a mo 
ment hr wailed, sweating under his breath for the lilt to descend. 
Then suddenly the door (tpened and three or four people came 
out and Buck was standing theie in liont of him. 

It was a Buck whom he had never seen befc're. His !'air was 
rumpled and in his blue eyes there was a wild look. He even stared 
at Bill for a moment without recogni/ing him, perhaits without 
seeing him '^t all. 

Bill said, “Hello, I w’as wondering w’here you were." 

Buck only took him h\ tf'e arm and said, “Caiol’s run away." 

“My God’’* thoLighl Bill. “It’s worse even than J believed it was 
going to he." But he tiicd to behave as if the^veiil weie a casual 
incident. ^ ^ ^ 

“She’ll probably come back.” ^ V 

“No, she won’t. 'You’ve got to help me find her?’ 

“All light! But sio]) acting like a lunatic in the hall. Come up 
to my room. I vain a bath." Almost wdth violence ho pushed Buck 
into the lift. 1 he floor closed and it began to climb. “Calm down, 
brother. It'll be all nglu,*’ lie stance* to sav. “lhat’s a girl I know. 
She probably just went out and forgot to tell you where she was 
going.” And then thought better of it. Now wasn’t the lime to 
remind Buck that CmioI had once been his. 

The elevator stopped at Bill’s floor and in silence they walked to 
Bill’s room. Once -sich with the door closed. Bill said, “Now tell 
me wliat it’s all about. * 

Buck took a irimiplcd n< 'c out of his pock( t and handed it to 
Bill. Smoothing it, Bill ica<l in Carol’s great scrawly writing: 

“Darling: 

It’s all cncr. Don't try to find me 1 won’t come back. What we 
did was a cra/y thing. J was a Ic'ol. and so were you. Just try to 
remember that u was fun while it lasted, and that it’s finished. 
Think uf me sometimes. Lo , 

Carol.*' 

He read it through again, thinking, “Something has happened 
that I don’t know about. Something worse than all the other 
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things/' Then he looked at Buck and looking at him, knew that 
he had to be hard>boiled. 

“Wait till I start a bath/' he said, “and then tell me what’s hap- 
pened since I went away. It might be a h^p/' 

Inside he was boiling with anger. As he bent over the bath to 
turn the taps he thought, “The bitch has done it. She’s had enough 
and now she’s going to scram. God-damn her!” Probably she'd 
ruined Buck forever. He wanted to cry out to Buck, “I told you 
so/' but that wasn't any good nov When he had gained control of 
himself, he went back into the room and said quietly, “Now tell 
me.*' He began to take off his clothes, listening with only part of 
his mind, the other part occupied with vengeful thoughts about 
Carol. 

He was aware that Buck w^as trying to tell him shyly and in- 
coherently about the thing that had haj)pcned to him at }ai Mahal. 
It wasn’t nctessary. You could see in Buck’s anguished face what 
had happened. Maybe he would recover from it and ma)bc he 
wouldn't. He wasn’t a boy who would forget it all and find another 
girl. He wasn’t a rounder who could just go on to another woman. 
You couldn’t say to him, “Tell her to go to helf an<l forget her.” 
A little awed as he looked uj^ at Buck, he thought, “This is some- 
thing that has never happcneil to me and never will. Tliis is some 
thing beyond my understanding. Good God, this is something 
frightcningl It’s like Tristan and Isolde.” 

And he heard Buck saying, “Something happened after w'c left 
|ai Mahal. I think it must have happened at Moti's. She w^as dif 
ferent after that. And when we got back here sh(‘ told me she’d call 
me when she was ready to go to dinner. SIic didn't call and about 
eight o’clock I called her. Nobody answered so 1 went down to her 
room. The boy was there but he didn’t know where she had gone. 
So 1 went in. One trunk was oj)en. She wasn’t there and I found 
this note.” Then a look of horror came into Buck’s eyes, “She 
couldn’t have tried to kill herself . . . you don’t think that?” 

“No,” said Bill. “I don’t think that. She’s too health). Healthy 
people don’t kill themselves. Their bodies won’t let ’em.” He forgot 
all about the bath. Stariding there in his dressing gown, he asked, 
“What do you think could have happened to her?” 

“I don’t know. But Moti might.” 
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Bill thought quickly. He icmcmbcrcd what Buck had told him 
about Moti’s talk with Carol. Very likely Moti did know something 
—a clue anyway. Bill knew about the whole business over the 
jewelry, but his instintt told him that ii Carol had wanted to stay 
with Buck that wouldn’t Ik- enough to slop her. No, she’d probably 
had enough and was lunnjug awa\. Tlie cmly thing to do would 
be to make it as easy as jK^^sible lor Buck. It he could get Burk 
out of the way, he might himself be able to find her and try to 
straighten things oiit. "Unit was the* only tiring to do. 

Silas knockc'd at the door and came in with the baggage. Bill 
said to him, “Get downstairs cpiirk and bring a bottle of whiskey, 
some SchwcpjK's and a couple of glasses. Quiikl” Them he went 
into the bathroom and turned off the water. When he came out 
again Buck was standing by the window looking out across the dark 
harbor, lie was trembling as if he had a chill. 

Bill said, “The malaria hasn't come back?” 

hat." Then 

quickly he turned. “Wherever she's gone I'm going with her. She 
can’t get r'id of mr as easy as that.” 

Bill didrr’l answer him at once hut presently said, “I read in the 
pajrcrs (hat there wa^* a bad oulbr(‘ak of cholera in Jcllaporc.” 

“To Ircll with the cholcTa and Jcllapore. It isn't only what's hap 
pciring to nrc, Bill. It’s what’ll happen to her. Don't you see? I’m 
not thinking only about myself.” 

“1 didn’t think )ou were.” Buck was right about what would 
happeir to liLT. And \\licii she went to the dogs, she'd go in her 
own way, wholly (onijileielv, in a spectacular way. He thought, 
“Very lih^^iy tlute isn’t anv hing either of us can do about her. 
There isn’t an) thing an)boc*y can do. .She’s been off the track for 
too long.” 

Silas came back with the whiskey and Bill poured Buck a stiff 
drink. “Take that,” he said, “and then if I were )Ou, I’d go out to 
sec Moti. I’d even go to Jai Mahal if )Ou don't find any clue at 
Moti’s. She might have gone back there to liidc. I'll search Bombay. 
There aren’t many places for hcT to go . . . at least places that 
you'd know. She won’t kill herself. She’s not that kind.” 

Then Buck said a pathetic thing. “I'm afraid because she did 
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love me. Bill. I know she loves me. No woman could pretend a 
thing like that.” 

“I m sure she loves you. Buck, but she’s a funny girl She always 
has been.” But almost at once he thought, “I’m a fool to pretend 
to know anything about her 1 vc never known an) thing like this ' 
He called Silas and sent him for a sandwich He ^as liungry He 
had been looking lorward to a long bath and a good dinner Well, 
all of that was shot now 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“I’ll go and sec Moti * 

“I’ll liav( a bath and then go out to look for her What do you 
want me to tell her?” 

“That I’m nc\cr going to gi\e her up 111 beat he 11 out of her 
but she’s not going to get aua) * Buck look up his rojxe and then 
put one arm about Bill s shoulders “\ou rc a swell gu) Bill ” 

“Oh, I m all Tight,’ slid Bill “Get along with your job ” 

Then he went out and Bill looking after him, wis again filled 
with awe because this was something beyond his imdt rstanding. 
His thoughts slipped to tlic Maichesa and the thouglu of the Mar- 
chesa led to thoughts of a bath 

Bill found no ii Kc of her in the hotel No one had seen her go 
out He thought perhaps she had gone to Gtems hm u Greens 
there was no siem ol hei. Nevt he thought of the Willingilon Club 
and called a taxicab and set out along the roid !>\ the sea In 
the h<at he (dt suddcnl) tiled, as if all the wtanness of the long 
journis, all the boicdom of business in M lelris and C ilcutta anel 
the dull dcpiavitv ol the affair with the Mirchesi had caught up 
with him Ih fell dcpiessed, thinking. What the hell am H Where 
the hell am 1 going-" He had a stiange sensation of marking time 
in space, aimlessl) 

The taxi pisMcl Go\(rnmcnt House and the I eniplc of Par\aii 
The air was filled with the smell of |asnune and intense and dust 
And then opening Ins c)es, lie saw the lights of Jell) s little pie isure 
palace and thought, Its just possible ibal she might be there” 
Leaning forward he said to the drivei, ’ Turn in at the house with 
the lights ” 

It was the same as always, the line of vulture taxis waiting 
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outside, the Rolls Royces inside the courtyard, the ancient porter 
at the door. He had thought he was never coming back here, and 
here he was. 

He saw her almost at once. 

She was sitting in the same spot where he had seen her on the 
night he had fallen in love with her for the first time. She was 
gambling and having luck for she had a gicat pile of chijis in front 
of her. Botlivala was there, standing bthind her and at the end of 
the tabic he recognized the Baroness in her preposteious gown of 
])lack sequins. Tonight she was wcaiing a nd hibiscus flower in 
her hair. But he scant ly saw them. It was only Carol lor whom he 
had eyes. 

She was dressed in a white evening gown and was wearing a great 
deal of jewelry— the jewelry which had made all the trouble. 

The moment he saw her lie knew that something had happened 
t' her, something very like what had haj)pcncd to Buck. She 
looked more beautiful than she had ever been, hut there was about 
her a look of fiagiliiy wdiich she had never had before. She was 
thinner and there were dark rirchs beneath the blue eyes. She had 
been drinking and a glass of champagne stood beside her winnings. 
She was playing the bank and did not look up tis he came in. 
She drew a card and won and Joey tipsily pushed the great heap 
of chips in the middle of the table toward her. 

He did rrot wait but went round the end of the table and stand- 
ing behind her leaned down and said, quietly. “Sell the bank, I 
want to talk to you.” 

She turned and gave him a frightened, startled look. Then 
quickly she said, “All light Joey, sell the bank for me.” 

Rising, she took up her glass oi champagne and came with him. 
Botlivala stalled to follow but Bill turned and said, “Keep out of 
this or ril beat tlic lull out of vou.” Tlien as lie tinned he was 
aware of the Marchesa’s gieat black cvc‘s, watching them. He did 
not speak to fur or make any ^ign ol recognition. 

They went into the small rooiU overlooking thi‘ sea to a table in 
the corner just above the garden. 

As they sat down, she asked, “Where did you come from? I 
thought you were in Calcutta.” 
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**I came in tonight.” 

“Oh.” 

He saw at once by her manner that she meant to keep him at 
a distance, that there was something that she must not tell him. 
He would have to go slowly if he was to do what he had come 
meaning to do. 

Quickly she said, ”How was the Marchesa?” 

The question startled him but he answered her, “Expert but too 
earnest. Mow did you know abruit that?” 

“The BaronCvSS told me. Anyway I could have guessed from the 
way the Marchesa treated me. You could have done better than 
that old hag.” 

“It\s nothing to you in any case.** 

“Maybe nol.” 

“What are you doing here? I should think you*d had enough 
of this.** 

“I wanted to make some money.” 

“You know what happened to Mrs. Trollope?** 

She did not answer him and all the while he was thinking. “How 
am I going to begin. Mow am I going to break Enough? Mow^ am 1 
going to manage ii?’* 'T here was a sad, tired silence. She drank 
what was left in her glass and he thought, “She’s had loo mueh to 
drink. Seeing me sjltocked Iht out of it, for the time being.** 

Then he .said, “I’ve seen Buck.” 

She looked away from him and then said, “Have you?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. You’re the wwst woman 
I know.” 

“Worse than the Marchesa?” 

“Yes. You know what you’ve done to Buck, don’t you?” 

“No.” 

“It would have been a lot better if you'd taken a gun and shot 
him.” 

She didn’t answer him for a long time, and again Bill thought, 
“Where do we go from here? How am I going to get at her?” He 
had never seen her like this before. She was hard. She was dead. 
There wasn’t any of the old spirit in her. 

She said, “1 want some more champagne.” 

“You’re not going to have any more till we’ve finished talking.** 
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She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Why have you run away from him?” 

“There wasn’t anything else to do.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“I’m sailing day after tomorrow on the Rnjputana” 

The news sin prised liim and lor a second the liopc that she would 
go back to him came to life again. But il died immediately in the 
knowledge that what had happened to her since he had last seen 
her only removed lier farther from him. 

“And then what?” 

“Fm going to work for the Baroness in Paris. She’s sailing too.” 

“Do )ou know what the Baroness is?” 

“Vaguely. Don’t woiry about me. Fve always been able to tal e 
care of myself.” 

“She’s a piocnrcss. She has a business spread all ovei Em ope. The 
Marchesa told me all about her. The Manhesa Lw'gan her career 
as one ol her gills.” 

Carol smiled, and there was a trace of the old humorous malice 
in iJie smile*, “'j }i<m my guess wasn’t so bad 1 guessed that the 
Mauhesa cajiic out ol a bea/le-liut.” 

“They’re going to depoii the Baroness. She’s been trying to buy 
and ship Indian pills to Alexandria.” 

“I’he (a del has alif ad^ gone through. That’s why she’s lea\ing.” 

“Plow do you 1 now that?” 

“Prom (he poliic.” Suddenly she said fiercely, “What do you 
want me to do^ Do y^'u think I want to leave Buck? Do you think 
I don’t lo\c liim?” 

“Then why aie you going?” 

She looked away Irom liim. * Plow could I marr\ him,” she said, 
“after c\ei)iliing ihatS been in the papers'-* Moti says I’m a notori- 
ous chaiactei in Bombay, even in Jella[x>ie. And Buck is just on 
the edge ol gfUiiig eveiything he's wantcvl al! along— eveiything 
lie’s worised foi all his lilc. The Britidi Gineinnienl is making his 
position official. A University is giving him a degree. He can’t have 
a wife like me.” 

There were tears in her eyes, the first tears he had over seen. 
He thought, “TJiat’s better. Now I can get somewhere. Maybe she 
does love him— ma)bc she loves him as much as he loves her.” 
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'Running away won’t do any good. Tic’ll be ruined just the 
sa>ite. He said he’d go wherever you went and nothing could stop 
hin. That’s even worse.” 

“He only says that.” 

“In some ways, honey, I know Buck a lot better than you do. 
He means what he says.” 

A look of anguish came into her face. “But he can’t do that. Bill. 
You mustn’t let him do that.” 

“Have you ever tried to stop Buck from doing something he 
had set his mind on and thought right? I think whatever you try 
to do he’ll be on the Rajjmtana with you and the Baroiuss. When 
I spoke to him al^oui the choleia, he said, ‘To hell with the cholera 
and the villages.’ That’s what )oii’vc done to him.” 

She rose suddenly and went over to the arched wdndow where 
she stood lc)r a long time. He watched, wondeiing again whcthci 
there was some thing she had not told him. He knew she was trying 
to pull hersdl togclbei, so he waited, saving nothing. And while 
he wailed the figure of the Marrhesa appeared for a moment in 
the doorwn). The plants standing in pots all about the table wheie 
he was sitting almost hid them from view. She locked for a moment 
at Carol and ihdi went away again. 

At the ‘•ante time Carol tinned and said, suddenly, “Bill, you 
could change it alk You could make it so that he’d stay here and 
go back to Jtllajiore.” 

“What could J do?” 

“You could rnairy me again. Would you, Bill? Then he would 
knoxu that c\cr) thing is finished. He w'ouldn’t liy to break up 
soineihnig lx tween sou and me.” 

lie answcicd her almost at once, because his answ^er was there, 
already in his heart. He had seen them both and he knew that his 
patt in tlie story was fnished. He knew suddenly how much he 
loved them both, more than he had c vei itnagimd. Nevertheless, 
it took a gieat effort to sa) what his heart dictated. 

“No, I won’t. Because somehow you and Buck are going to come 
together again.” 

“No,” she said. “It can’t be. There's no use.” She spoke in a voice 
that 'vas dead, the kind of voice he never believed he would hear 
coming from her. “Please, Bill, marry me.” 
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He smiled, “You don’t mind ruining me. Now, do you?” 

“I’ll try not to ruin you, and besides, honey, you don’t matter as 
much as Neither of us do. We’re just nothing beside him— 

and it isn t only Buck. It’s all the people he’s helped.’* 

Then quickly, on a hunch, he said, “1 here’s something 1 don’t 
know ab.out. I’hcrc’s something yon haven’t told me.’’ 

She looked away fioni him and in the same dead voice, she said, 
“Yes, there is. I can’t stay and he can’t go with me because they'ie 
sending me away along with the Baioness.” 

For a moment he (ouldii’t speak. '1 hen he said, “Deporting you?” 
She said nothing and he asked, “Wh)? In God’s name, why?” 

“As an undesirable peisoii.” 

He stood up and said, “You can fight them. I’ll fight them with 
you.” 

“That’s no good. It’s had enough alreadv. If all that came out 
in the papers it wouhl onls make it tvorsc. Buck couldn’t marry a 
woman who had been threatened with deportation.’’ 

“Yes, that’s true.” He saw it all veiy clearly. "I here wasn’t any- 
tliing to do*in that direction. 

She was sa)ing, “Fhey’ie shipping me thiid class on the Rajpu- 
tana. That’s why T came heic tonight- -to make enough to pay for 
first class. I didn’t w^ant to boiiow^ it fiom the Baioness.’ 

“That’s a lie,’’ he said. 

“Yes,” she answered simplv. “J tame because 1 didn’t give a damn 
and because I wanted to vamp Botlivala and hang on to the 
jewelry. I’ll need it now ’’ 

He had been thinking fast and hard all the time she was talking. 
Now he said, “Thete’s only one thing I could do. 1 could see the 
Governor himself and tiy to r< t the order lescinded.” 

She said, “He jirobably wouldn’t even see you.’ 

“He knows wlio I am. I’ve been to Government House.’’ It was 
all very clear to him sucldenlv. He would see tlie young A.D.C. who 
met him on the boat in the shining wd»iie uniform. He would 
demand an interview with the Governor. He’d have to do it quickly 
because of the red tape . . . vvitliin twenty-four hours. Tonight 
was the time. 

“Anyway I'm going to try it,” he said. “Tonight.” 

She began to cry softly, “Bill . . . Bill.” 
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He kissed her gently, quickly. Then he said, “Go bacl: with me 
lo the hotel/' 

“No, Buck will be there. If you couldn’t do anything, I couldn’t 
jtand seeing him ’’ She was silent for a moment. “I’ll go back to 
the Maharani’s That’s where I went from the hotel.’* 

“Oh, my GodI’’ 

“1 11 be all right there. Go and get my coat. Collect my money 
from Joey. I’ll go through the garden. I don’t want to go into that 
room ever again ’’ 

“All right ril meet you at the door ’’ 

She went out quickly, down the steps and ht went back into the 
room where they were gambling 

While Joey paid off the chips, Mr Botin ala stood glaring Then 
the Marchtsa turned over her cards, rose and came over to him. 
1 he sulky black eyes were clouded with jealousy and anger. 

“Are you going awayr*” she asked. 

“Yes ’’ 

“Weeth her?’’ 

“Yes ’’ 

“She is sailing on the Rajputana** 

“I don’t know/’ he said. 

“I am sure she is going ’’ 

He looked at lui sharply, “Wh\ arc you sure?’* 

She smiled An annoying smug smile it was \t sight of it a kind 
of hatred swept over Jiim— haired of her eomplaccncy and animal- 
ness hci dullness, her depravity 

“I theenk so, ’ she said, “I ihccnk she’s going because she nUist. 
Stay here wee ih me and j)lav I need luck ’’ 

‘ Not a chance ’’ 

lie turned his bark ejuickly and heard Jelly’s velvety voice, 
“What s the matter with Caied tonight/’’ 

“1 don t know ’ said Bill Then be cause he coiilel think of noth- 
ing better to say, he said, “I’m taking her home I’ll be back later ” 
“She was very lueky She won a lor of monc) TJnlueky in 
love . . But Bill diei not hear the rest ol v\hat lie said. 

He left her at the silly pink palace of the Maharani, thinking, 
“My God, what would have happened if I hadn’t been there?’’ It 
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was terrifying how very small things in life could change the whole 
course of things. The taxi, its driver urged on by him, reeled and 
(Avervrd between the IJowering gardens ol MaJabar Hill down again 
tile city. It did not matter to him now how fast the driver went; 
it wm^ not fast enough. 

At tli-^ houl lUuk had not returned. Tie called Government 
House but the A.D.C. who answered said (hat Lieutenant Forsythe 
was not on duty. lie only knew tnat he had gone to dinner at the 
Taj Mahal. Rill thanked him and hanging uj) quickly went to the 
dining room. 

The party hadn't broken up yet. It was a large and rather 
pompous dinner ol dullish j)eople. It wasn’t being a success. None 
of them were talking. Some ol them w^ere dancing. Those w^ho 
remained at the tabic were watching the dancers. At the far end 
sat Lieutenant Tors) the. 

He thought, “If we’d gone out with people like that instead of 
with the Baroness and Mrs. Trollope and Jellv, none ol this would 
have happened M<i)be it would be w^orth being bored to death.” 
Then quiekly he summoned a waiter, wrote a note and direeted 
him to take it at ome lo tlic blonde young man at tbe long table. 

And almost at once Ik* thought, “It’s no use.” He looked at his 
watch. It was ah< adv neatly eleven o’cl(»ck. 1 he ^ rovenior would be 
asleep. Ihen Lieutenant Foisytlic aj>peared and smiling, said 
‘‘Hello.” 

“I’m sorry to have ^listuibcd you. I wouldn’t have if it hadn’t 
been importanr.” 

“Il tlicic’s anything I can do. . . 

“Could you come to tJie bai foi a few minutes and have a drink?” 

The A.lI.C-. looked besilarj* “It’s difficult to leave my parly.” 

“It’s a matter ol life and death . , oi very nearly.” 

For a moment Foisytlic lies.'tatcd. Then he said, “All right,” and 
came along. 

In the bar Bill took him to a cornci of the noisy room and when 
they had ordered dunks, he drought, “I’ve sold a lot of things in 
my life, l)ut Vve got to Ix* the ton salesman of all time now.” He 
said, “I wouldn’t Jiave annoyed you exeepi that it’s important. It's 
about Miss Ilalma. I wanted to speak to the Governor about her. 
I don’t know whether you kn(»w what has happened.” 
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The good-look in, g; face of Lieutenant Forsythe went serious, and 
a little blank, with that maddening blankness which comes into 
the fates ot oilicialdom. 

“Yes,'' he said, “J know." 

"She is a vciy good friend of mine. I want to help her." 

"Docs she mind going away quietly? There’s no scandal about it.” 

"Yes. She does." 

"Wli)? Has she any good reasons?" 

"That’s the whole stoiy. It’s something nobody in Bombay knows 
about." 

The waitei bi ought the drinks and again Bill thought, "I’ve got 
to tell a swell stoi}— a better stor) than I’se cvc'i told." It would 
have to be good to sui\i\e the noise, the lights, tlie music, the 
drinking all about him. 

So he began, “Do )ou know a man called Ilonui Mtirill?" 

"Yes Ftenbody in India knows him." 

"lie is a great friend of mine too. We went to school together." 

In the bunealow at the Institute, the Colond and Indiia Moti 
sat on tlie Mrandah TliC’ mosquitoes wcu not i).id at this time ot 
year and Mrs Moti liked listcnins to the night ii(dsts. All lur life, 
until she had manied Moti she had li\ed in a \illage in Bengal 
and sIk would have piekned living in llie ronnii> in«-tirid of in 
this fiasis in ilie hot slums tif Bombav. In the evening in the villages 
yon iie.'ud the srib, ell's instling of th^ b imlioo and palm If av c s and 
the chiij) oi lat (tickets and the bellowing of the frogs in the 
village* tank, ih* lowing of cattle and tlie sound ol chums and 
flutes, and buds moving about softly in tlie tucs ovcihead. And 
vou smelled the jxilume of ]asniine and night floweis and spices. 
Here (hete was only dust and soot and heat, and the shouts of 
quan cling men and women, of half-starved children crying out- 
side tlie wmU of tlie comj^ouiid. 

She was sewdng on a saii whidi she meant to use in one ol the 
dances w^hirh she herself had composed, outside the realm oi the 
archaic, stiff, iitual figures of the Tanjorc dance's. The costume was 
of flame-colored stuff bordered and embroidered with silver. As she 
wotked she thought, "T will be like a flame." 

But she thought t(>o of many otlici things. Her mind tonight 
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was relaxed and untidy. Mod, reading his scientific papers undef 
tlie light on the opposite side of the verandah, was calm tor once, 
not haranguing her or calling on her help for e\erything from the 
salvation of humanit) to a lost aU hkan button. From under her 
dark long lashes she looked at him, feeling tenderness and satisfac- 
tion because their inaiiiage had b(*en an understanding one. Mar- 
riages in India could be so many things. She had been lucky . . . 
Sometimes, it was true, tliere were long peiiods w'hcn she fc*lt lonely, 
the peiiods when foi days at a time only his work existed, when 
he slayt'd all day and most of the night in the laboratory; but there 
were compemations, amon^l tliem the fact that lile with Mod was 
never dull. In his love making he was as fiery, as passionate, as 
unexj)cctcd as in his mind. II(‘ was only tiresome when he behaved 
like God, and alter all that wasn’t a bad fault in a man Other men 
had faults so much wotse. 

“No,” she thought, “I ha\e been very lucky. Rclore long I shall 
no longer be like a flame when I dance. I shall only be able to 
suggest a flame. But it won’t niattca. I shall always have that fiery 
Moti and Til have ni) pupils.” 

The only sorrow was tl^at they had no children, and even then 
it was not as bad as it might have been because Moti looked upon 
everybody as his children and so did not much notice having none 
of his own. And the thought of childien led her to turn and look 
at Ali sitting on a rattan divan in the shadows wh< re the strong 
light from Mod’s lanij) would not stiike his eyes. 

He was sitting cn>s-lc*’^gcd w^ith the guinea pig between his 
knees, silently, saying nothing. She thouglit, ‘‘lie too is thinking 
of the countiy and the ciephanl stahh's and the sounds of the 
jungle.” After a moTiient he be came aware that she w’as looking at 
him and turning ]jis head a little he said, “Do you think its true 
that Sahib Buck is g^nng home tonivuiow?” 

“Yes, I think it’s nuc.” 

“And is it iiiu' that he will take iric too?” 

“Yes. He'll take you to(» ” 

That, it seemed, was all lie w^anied to licar. Hc‘ slipped back again 
into the silence of his thoughts. 

One lone gong bird sounded its monotonous note twdee in the 
darkness. The voice ol a hawker selling sweetmeats came disturb- 
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ingly across the walls. And then, quite close, in the courtyard at 
the side of the bungalow, Mrs. Moti heard the clanging of the Insti- 
tute gate and the sound of a taxicab. She looked at Moti. In his 
absorption in what he was reading, he had heard nothing. So she 
rose quickly and went through the house to discover who the 
visitor might be and take care of the business so as not to disturb 
her husband. 

On the rattan sofa, Ali too heard the sounds on the opposite side 
of the house and sat up very straight w^ith the look of a listening 
gazelle in his great dark eyes. For a long time he sat thus and pres- 
ently at the sound of footsteps from inside the house a look of 
pleasure came into his face, and putting down his guinea pig, he 
slipped from the divan and ran across to the door. He recognized 
the sound of the footsteps because for so long he had been ‘‘seeing" 
with his cars. 

As he reached the door Buck and Indira Moti came through it. 
The boy threw his arms about Buck’s waist and said, "Sahib Buck, 
are we going away tonight?" 

At the sound of voices Moti at last came out of the depths of his 
concentration and looked up. The moment h^ saw Buck he, like 
Bill, knew something terrible had happened and felt a sudden shock 
of surprise that Buck could look as he did. He had never thought 
of Buck as emotional; he was so steady, so gentle, so lost in what 
he was doing. And Moti thought, "It has happened. She has told 
him she is going aw^ay," He did not divine that it was much worse 
than that. 

Buck said to the boy, “Not tonight, Ali. I only came to talk to 
Colonel Moti." Then to Indira he said in English, "You’d better 
take him to bed. He understands much more than we think. I’ll 
come and say good-night to him." 

She spoke gently to the boy and reluctantly, he freed Buck and 
went away with her. Then Buck said quickly to Moti, "She’s gone 
away. Do you know where she is?" 

In Ali’s bedroom, Indira Moti saw the boy into bed, went to 
fetch his guinea pig and brought him a glass of water. Then she 
reassured him, promising him that Buck would come in before 
he left. 
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But she wasn’t thinking iniich about Ali. She was thinking of 
Buck’s anguished face as she saw it lor a moment in the dim light 
of the taxicab lamjjs anti again as she quickly crossed the verandah 
to fetdi the guinea pig. She understood what she saw there and 
thought, “Moti has played being Cod once too often.” 

Moti was a good man, she reflcctf‘d, a brilliant man, a famous 
man, but there weie times when he was not quite human. He 
understood equations and serums and social and political economy, 
but he understood people not at all. People were not mathematical 
equations; they wcie flesh and blood and glands and instincts. 
That was where her sirnjfle country training had taught her so 
much Now, bending over the boy. she knew that she had known 
in the afternoon that there was tragedy ahead of them, that there 
was disappointment for Moti himself. 

Now she wanted desperately to help, to do something. But she 
was unwilling to go to the \crandah where the two men were. This 
was men’s business, and an instinct thousands of yeais old told her 
to remain where site was. When things were bad enough they 
would both come to her; she had only to wait. She heaid Buck’s 
voice raised in argument, and although she had neither the inten- 
tion nor the desire to eavesdrop she heard Buck shouting “You 
wanted thisl Well, you\e got iti To hell with you and India! I’m 
going to find her and I’m going wiin her wherever she goes!” 

In an odd unconscious gesture, she drew her sari across her fare 
in the darkness like a Hindu woman in mourning, thinking, 
“That can’t hajrpcn. No, that can’t happen because it would be 
the ruin of both ol them ” And in a clear flash of revelation she 
realized suddenly that she herself loved Buck and how deeply she 
loved him~not as Carrol loscd him but with a dilTcrent kind of 
love, as if he were a son she had never had in whom she took great 
pride. And it w^as worse than that. In a world hlled with disillu- 
sionment, w^ith faithless and hard people. Buck was different. The 
world, her w^orld of India in particular, had desperate need of his 
goodness and vision and faitli. No, Buck could not be destroyed; 
he could not go away. 

She went toward the door of the verandah, forgetting now that 
this was a man’s business. As she reached the verandah, Moti and 
Buck were coming through ihe door. At the sight of Moti’s face 
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she wanted suddenly to laugh. There was in it a look she had never 
seen there before, a look of astonishment, almost of bewilderment 
on the iamiliar serious face. 

Mod said, “We are going to Jai Mahal. I'm going with him.” 

From Moti's burning eyes she knew the story. 

Quickly she said to Buck, “Don't forget Ali. He's keeping himself 
awake for you to say good-night.” 

Buck said, “Yes, of course,” and went toward Ali's loom. She 
knew that he wasn't thinking of Ali now. 

To Mod she said quickly, “Ik's too late now. You must find her 
and make her go to Jcllapore with him, whatever happens You've 
played too often at being God. It never occuirtd to you that he was 
flesh and blood and a man *' 

Moti didn’t answei lur He had the look in his eyes which came 
tlieic when he had, after long and heartbreaking effort, made a 
new discovery in the laboratory. 

In the noisy bar of the Taj, Lieutenant Forsythe was listening to 
Bill's story. 

When Bill said, “You see now why something^must be done. You 
do sec, don't you?” 

“It will have to be done tonight. The old man isn't easy. He has 
dysptpsia and he doesn't like to lx disturbed late at night.” The 
face of the good-looking A.D C had an odd expression. “I should 
tell you that the whole idea is impossible but I won't. But we ought 
to go light off I'll go with you.” 

“What about your dinnti party?” 

“It can w^ait.” lie grinned, “They won't mind what I do, really— 
you see, I'm from Government House and they’re in trade.” 

At that moment, over the shoulder of Lieutenant Forsythe, Bill 
caught a glimpse of Botlivala pushing his way between the tables. 
He ihoughi, “Oh, my Godl Here’s more troublcl” There was no 
escaping Botlivala. Bill had dtlibeiatel) taken Forsythe into a 
corner wheie they would be more or less alone. One more scandal 
and all thaiiet of stiaightening things out w^oiild be gone forever. 
He thought, “I knew^ he wa^) ti cubic from the first time I saw him. 
I've got to work fast.” 

Forsythe rose and started out, followed by Bill Botlivala didn't 
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notice Forsytiit?— probably didn’t know him. Bill said, '*HeIlo» 
Botlivala,” in his friendliest manner. 

But Botlivala was hssterical. The dark skin was gray and the 
yellowish whites of his e>cs showed all around like the eyes of a 
hypnotist at work. Ho said, “Where is she? She’s mine. Where did 
you tal^c her?” 

“Take it easy,” said Rill. “I bioiight her back here. Slie wasn’t 
feeling \ciy well. Come out in the hall and we’ll talk about it.” 
He put one hand on Botli\ ala’s shouldci. “There’s no use getting 
excited about it.” 

“I want to know whcic she is, that’s all. You made a fool of me 
once. It’s no! going to hap])cn again.” 

Bill managed to steer Botlivala back to the hall. If he could get 
him to the harbor side of the hotel it wouldn’t matter much what 
happened; no one would be there to see it. 

Outside Forsythe was waiting. Bill said, “Excuse me a minute and 
I’ll be with you.” 

Forsythe said, “Don’t be long or the Go\(Tnor will be in bed and 
then there won’t be an) chance.” 

“One minute.” To Botlivala lie said. “Come here and I’ll talk 
to you,” and led him round the comer behind the great stairs. The 
space there w^as cnipt>. They wc^re alone. 

The rage of Botlivala seemed to have increased. It was the insane 
hatred of the impotent, ill-favored man for one who had every- 
thing. There were even little flecks of foam on his lips. 

“I’m not going to ^ancl it,” Botlivala ciiccl, and at the same 
lime, out of his pocket, he brought a gun. 

If he hadn’t been in a hm.;, Bill wouldn’t have been so per- 
tuibccl. He w^ould liavc tried talKing the dark little man into rc^ason. 
It wasn’t fear which Iriglitcned him now. He was in a hurr\. He 
had to sec the Gervernor, and cjuickly. There wasn’t time to argue 
with Botlivala. 

So it happened like lightning. He clipped the dark, insane face 
a little to the left of the plump ♦ bin. A look of astonishment came 
into the cloudy eyes. The head tilted back. The gun flew upwards 
and Mr. Botlivala fell against the wall in a sitting position, his 
head on his chest. He was out. 
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Bill picked up the gun, put it in his trousers pocket and a 
moment later he was saying to Forsythe, “Let's go." 

“You got rid of him very quickly,” said Forsythe as they stepped 
into a taxi. “He looked as if he wanted to kill you.” 

“He's always been a nuisance,” said Bill, and let it go at that. 

The aspect of Government House was not encouraging. It was 
in darkness save for three or four lights in the wing along the sea. 
At sight of the taxicab the tall Sikhs in red and gold, lowered their 
lances until they rccogiii/cd Forsythe. 

Inside the hallway, the A.D.C. said, “You'd better wait here while 
1 talk to him. It will need some persuading.” 

So Bill, watched fiom the shadows by a waiting Indian servant, 
sat on a carved teak wood chair and waited. 

It was the first time in a couple of hours that he had had time 
to think. For the moment she had looked at him and asked, “Bill, 
will you marry me?” he had knowm what he had to do. Fiom then 
on he had acted not from thought or reflection but by impulse 
and instinct, as if he had been driven by something beyond either 
his control or his understanding Now in the d^kness, he thought, 
“Maybe I've been a sap again Maybe it 1 had said ‘Yes, we'll sail 
on the Rajputana' everything would have worked out well and 
Carol and I could have built up a good and happy life. Maybe 
sending her back to Buck will only end in disaster. Maybe I'm 
just Cocxl-time Charlie again.” 

But he couldn’t quite believe any of these things, because the 
same foice which had driven him to act told him they weic not 
true. What this fore knowledge was or upon what it was based, he 
did not know, but the awaicncss of its power puzzled and awed 
him. He thought, “Maybe the Hindus are right. Mavbe free will 
is an illusion. Maybe wre arc simply the victims of circumstances 
and oui own chaiartcis” The thought came to him that perhaps 
Carol was back on the light path, now after all these years, on 
the other side of the world fiom where she had set out. Maybe that 
was whcie she belonged— this Swedish farm girl— working side by 
side with Buck among the remote villages. She w^as healthy and 
strong and she was not stupid and she was in love. In this life you 
needed direction, a somewhere to go. That was what had always 
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been wrong with his own life— its aimlessness. Aimlessness was 
what had gotten Carol into all this trouble. Maybe she was headed 
back for the right track— it only he could put this through. 

His memory of the Governor at lunch did not make him opti- 
mistic. He could see the little man with astonishing clarity, coming 
into the big dining room of this house— bored, cold, unsentimental, 
efficient and contemptuous. 

Then the door opened and Forsythe came out. What could he 
ever do for Forsythe to recompense him? He must have acted out 
of pure kindness. There was no reason for him to intercede in 
behalf of two sti angers like Carol and himself. 

Forsythe said, '"It’s all right. He'll see you if you don't mind his 
receiving you in his dressing gown " 

“It wouldn't matter to me if he was naked," said Bill. And then 
he did for him what was an extraordinary thing and a thing which 
the A.£).C. found disconcerting. He hugged Forsythe. 

Forsythe led him along a passage and at the end held open a door 
lor him. He said, “If you don't mind I'll go back to my dinner 
party. The rest of it is up to you," 

“Thanks," said Bill, “I’ll see you later." 

1 he room was a library, small and rather cozy, which must have 
been the work of the Governor's wife. The Governor himself was 
sitting behind a desk. At sight of Bill he put down the dctecthe 
story he was reading, took of! his horn-rimmed spectacles and stood 
up. He w^as a small, thin, gray man— all gray. He wore a gray silk 
dressing gown. 

“Mr. Wainwright,” he said, 

“ Yc s," said Bill. 

“Won’t you sit down?" Th n he said, “I remember you came 
to lunch one day weeks ago. My cousin Dorothy wrote me about 
you. It seems you’re a very good friend of hers." 

“Yes," said Bdl, and to liimself, “A very good friend.” 

“I’m very fond of Dorothy,” said tiu Governor. 

Bill thought, “That's good.'' It was odd how that lunch which 
had bored him and the letter wltich he had torn up and burned in 
the ashtray at Green’s Hotel were now being of use. 

The Governor was official and unsmiling. Bill had a sudden 
quick impression that there were no smiles in him. Then he said, 
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'Torsythe tells me that you want to interceae for Miss . . He 
hesitated and Bill said quickly, “Miss Carol Halma.” 

“Yes. That’s it. An extraordinary name. Very difl&cult to re- 
member.” 

“It is a professional name,” said Bill. “She is of Swedish origin. 
Her real name is Olga Janssen.” 

“An actress, I believe.” 

“Yes,” said Bill. The word “actress” sounded more dignified than 
“show-girl,” so he allowed it to pass. 

“You feel,” said the Governor, “that the young w^oman is being 
treated unfairly.” 

“Yes,” said Blil. “But it’s more than that.” As he spoke he had 
a sudden feeling that the Governor was interested. 

“Suppose' you tell me your story. Forsythe hinted at it. It didn’t 
seem usual.” 

Bill thought, “Well, here goes.” 

He wasn’t a storyteller, and he knew that this story must be well 
told because the whole thing depended uj)on how well he told it. 
There Tvas so much too that woidd be difficult to explain, so much 
tliat was against Caiol. He leaned forward a liftle in his chair and 
began. What he did not know’ w’as that the little Forsythe had 
told the Governor had whetted his appetite for more. The Gover- 
nor liked readings novels as relaxation, but he liked still better 
hearing stories at first hand. The Governor’s official life had always 
been a brilliant success. His life in relation to women had always 
been a notable failure. He laid his glasses on the desk and settled 
back in his chair to listen. 

Although it was a rc-telling, Bill told the story even better than 
he had told it to Forsythe, The force of wliich he had been aware 
in the dimly lighted hall came again to his aid. As if he were an 
actor, he kept one eye on liis audience as he progressed. And he 
thought, although it was unusually difficult to read anything in 
the blank, cold face of the official, that he was achieving an effect. 
Even while he was talking, Bill thought, “I must tell him every- 
thing. I must stop at nothing. It has to interest him.” So lie even 
told of the part he played in Carol’s life, that he loved her and 
that what he was doing now was for the sake of herself and Buck. 
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He talked for more than twenty minutes and the Governor still 
listened. 

When he had finishcch the little gray man behind the desk, 
shifted in his chair and said, "It is a very good story. I begin to 
understand why Forsythe was so aflcctcd.” Then he was silent 
and thoughtful, picking up his spectacles and tapping the desk 
top with th(m. lie did not mind awkward silences. Long ago, in 
his official capacity, he had learned their power and their discon- 
certing effect upon others. To Bill the silence scemeci to last for 
years. 

At last he said, "I understand why you feci as you do. After 
hearing tlic stor\, T feel incliiK^d to make concessions. I have a 
great respect for Men ill. Ih* is ol the gieaiest value to us in India. 
Tni not sure she will bo good for him/' 

"I Iclt the snne way, sir. So did Colonel Moti. But l)oth of us 
have rli.mgcd emr opinions. It will be worse lor him if she is sent 
away, because he wn'll lidlow her.” He cheated a little in bringing 
in Moli’s name. He did not know wdacther or not the Colonel had 
changed, 

"Tlie conijiany she surrounded herself with," said the Governor, 
"is conipnimising, t<r say the hast. We ha\e had continuous trouble 
with Jellapore. This man Botlivala is a notorious rake. As for the 
Baroness and Mrs. TrolIoj)e. . , ." 

Bill interrupted him, ‘T am afraid, sir, that a good deal of that 

my fault. I introduced her both to the Baroness and Mrs. 
Trollope. They cam: out on the* same boat with me. None of them 
aie really what you migin call ‘friends/ " 

"This Mrs. Trollojrc, it seems, has made great trouble lor every- 
one. She is making gieat troidde for us now. Then w’c had it from 
a \er\ good source that Mis‘ Halma was working Jor the Baroness." 

"That is untrue. Tlic Baroness tried to < ngaec her as a cabaret 
entertainer hut she refused." 1 hen he asked, "Is it ])ossiblc to ask 
the source of the inlonnation? It might clarify matters." 

"No," said tire Go\ernor, “I am not permitted to reveal names. 
I can only say that it came from a woman, highly placed, who knew 
ol the Baroness' activities in Italy." 

Bill sat up a little straighter in his chair. The sirrgic word "Italy" 
gave him the clue. It was like fitting a key in a lock. He saw it all 
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now. The Marchcsal In her curious depraved passion for himself, 
she had wanted to get Carol out of the way because she knew all 
the time that she was a rival. This was a quick and easy way to do 
it. Denounce the Baroness, which was easy, and implicate Carol 
with hcrl That was how she knew Carol was being shipped on the 
Rajputana. He thought, “I must go carefully." Yet he felt that 
somehow he now held the key in his hand. Then suddenly he 
knew what to do. He had to act boldly. 

He said, “I am all aid, sir, that the source is not very reliable." 

"Why do you say that?" 

“Because the Marchesa hates the Baroness. The Marchesa began 
her career as a girl in one of the Baroness* establishments." 

Then for the first time the Governor showed signs of life. He 
leaned o\er the desk and asked, “How do you know that?*’ 

“The Marcliesa herself told me." 

“Why would a woman so highly placed— the wife of an Italian 
Genei al— reveal such a thini^ to a man?" 

There was nothing for it. He had to jump. He said, “Because I 
happen to know hir . . . intimately, xwry intimatel), since I’ve 
been in India. She has just been with me in Cokutta and Madras. 
I think she was jealous of Miss Halma." 

Then an cxlraordinaiy thing happened to the gray, stony face 
of the Governor. Little wrinkles apj>cared aboul the gray blue eyes. 
The lips curled at the corners with unsusj>erted humor. The Gov- 
ernor was breaking down. 

He said, “I’m beginning to think that instead of sending Miss 
Haliiid away, I should take her under my wing to protect her from 
her friends." 

Bill tric'd not to smile. He said, “1 have told you everything, sir. 
I haven’t held anything back." 

Drily the Governor said, “There couldn’t be much more, I should 
think." 

But the Governor was thinking of something else and the some- 
thing else delighted his Anglo-Saxon soul at that moment. It w^as 
the idea that a great Fascist leader had married a woman out of a 
brothel. The little wrinkles about the eyes and mouth increased in 
number. He said, “I have never been able to understand the Latin 
wices." 
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Then his face grew serious, ‘‘But that has nothing to do with 
our problem/' he said. "While you were talking, I’ve been thinking. 
I think we could make a compromise in the matter. It seems to 
me tliat there is a possibility that Miss Halma has been unfairly 
treated, and we certainly cannot afford io lose Merrill. He has 
peculiar gifts, tact and training which it would be very difficult 
to replace." 

"Yes sir/' said Bill, feeling rather like a boy who was being 
reprimanded. 

"I suggest that we rescind the request for deportation— (Bill held 
his bieath)— on the understanding that Miss Halma leaves for Jella- 
porc with Merrill and that she marries him and gives her parole 
not to rrtuin to Bombay foi a period of three years." 

"I am sure," said Bill, "that she would not have the least objec- 
tion to giving her parole. I doubt that she ever wants to see 
Bombay again." 

‘Tve no objection to her going to Madras or Calcutta but I 
would advise her to keep dear of Delhi as well as Bombay for at 
least I hat amount of time." 

Bill thought, "It’s donel It’s donel" But in the midst of his pride 
and triumph, there was a shade ol sadness as wxll. The Gosernor 
had not finishing talking. He was sa)ing, "People forget thing® 
easily. In three years they will have foigotten that Mrs. Merrill 
was ever Miss Halma. And after three years ol life ni the climate of 
the Jellapore villages I imagine that her looks will have changed so 
much that no one ^ ill lemcinber her or trouble to look twice m 
her direction.” He pul (>n his glasses again. "Does that compromise 
seem satisfactory, Mr. ^VainwTJght? It seems to me just, having con- 
sidered all the circumstances 

The Govcrnoi s hand stoic out toward his detective stojv. He 
said, "Allow me to say. Mr. Wainwright, that you tell a good story 
extraordinarily wxll." 

Bill stood uj) and crossed to the desk. The Governor rose and 
held out his hand. 

“Thank you, sir. I appreciate what you have done more than I 
can say.” 

"I have tried to be just and reasonable/' said the Governor. "In 
Bombay it is sometimes very difficult to find the proper course. 
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Circumstances always seem to be very complex and confused Good- 
night and when you see my cousin, give her m) love.*' 

“Good night," said Bill 

He went out quickl), leaving the Governor to his detective story, 
and as he dosed the door, he felt suddenly tired, more tired than 
he had ever been in all his litc He thought, “I hojie there s i 
drink at the Maharani’s** 

In the taxicab on the way up Malabar Hill to the pink marble 
palace he ^ent o\er the scene apain in his mind, and picscntly he 
di\ined T\hat it was that had uon his \ictoi\ It wasn't the story 
he told It was what he had said about the Maichesa From the 
moment he had mentioned the Maichesa and hci hisior), the 
little wrinkles about the eyes and mouth of the Governor had 
multiplied and witli them hi^ v\hole manner had cl anged 

“For once" thought Bill, ‘being a cad paid But a<jiin he 
thought, “She asked for it the bitch**’ 

It was odd tha* out of two aflxirs that half 1 »igottcn one in 
London with the Governor s own cousin and th< boring reluctant 
one in India with the Mirehesa hid come all this good The one 
had given Iiim access to the Go\ernoi, the other had aroused the 
Governor and changed his humor 
In the darkness of the tavi lie laughed “Mavbc in the Scheme 
of things, that s all I in good for 

He found her m the small salon wheic the bullet from the 
Mahatanis revolver liael chipped the cr)stal chandelier Vt the 
table just beneath the ch indelici sat the Mihaiam with three 
women phMiig nuhjong Beside them was a bo'^ of sweets and a 
bottle ol (hanipagne in a cooler One ol the' vsoincn was Indian, 
the otliei iwo were Luropean, rather dyed and made i p and dis- 
reputable in jppcaiance Carol, die^’scd now in otbci clothes, sat 
watching them 

He said good evening to the Maharam, acknowledged an intro 
duction to the three women without hearing their names and said 
quickly to Carol, “It’s all right I’ve come to lake )oii back " 

“All right,” she said quietlv, and got up like an obedient chile! 
to follow him. She said coocl night to the Maharani and the three 



disreputable women, thanking the Maharani ior bavins; given her 
retugc. 

'‘Good luck,*' said the Maharani. 

Then Carol took up her jewel case and two packages done in 
white paj)ei. 

“ril eairy the case,” said Bill. 

“Okay.” 

In the taxicab outside C'arol said, “Do you mean that you 
fixed it?” 

“Yes,” said Bill, and told Iici of the sane with the Governor. He 
told her everything, even about the Maulu^a, spaiing nothing. 
He told h(i quickly, because the icartion had conic now\ He felt 
excited. IJc wanted her to led gay. 

But his own gaiety did not touch her. When he had finished 
<ihe was quiet lot a long tune. Presently, as they were passing the 
suburban railway station by the beach, she said, “It’s lunny how 
things get tangled u]).” 

Bill laughed, “Ves, niri it?” 

“You’re a swtH guv. Bill.” 

‘ Oh, Vm not so bad ” 

Then suddenly she began to cry, quietly, making scarcely a 
^ound. He only knew that she was crying by tt»c sobs. He took her 
hand and said, “You mustn’t do that W'eVe going to the hotel. 
\vn 11 list pull '(HU self logfthci.” 

‘ L( t nu* alone, i.ili. 1 w^as so frightened. I’m just aying out of 
idid. ’ 

“Are you going to he a good giil new?” 

“\c:», honey, d hat’s ail L ^ ant.” 

‘‘And not male iiouide. h Buei ?” 

“How can \ou ask that? Where is he? Will he be at the hotel?” 

“I don’t IsTKi^' fic went ont to find \ou. He was going to see 
Moti and then to Tn Malial.” 

“Oh, Bill. I lo^c him so much. Nirihing will happen to him, 
will it?” 

“No ... of course not. Tomorrow you'll he going to Jcllaporc.” 
There was a silence and presently he asked, “Have you ever seen a 
cholera epidemic?” 

“No.” 
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•*It’s not very nice. In fact it’s bloody awful.*" 

“I don’t care . . . not so long as I'm with him.” 

“I'm just preparing you. You're not going back to the Gaitfcn 
of Eden.” And with a sensation of chill he remembered what the 
Governor had said of her beauty. After three years . . . 

Then the taxicab slowed up at the harbor side of the hotel and 
they got out. Inside the hotel he stopped by the door. It was late 
and the hall was empty. Somebody must have found Botlivala or 
he had come round by himself aid gone away. He felt the revolver 
in his trousers pocket and thought, “I wanted excitement, I sure 
found it.” The whole thing was melodramatic, idiotic. 

He said, “I'm not going upstairs.” 

“All right.” 

“I'm going to say good-night here and good-bye.” 

She looked at him in surprise. “Aren't you going to sec Buck?” 

“Yes . . . but I'd rather see him alone.” 

“I see.” She held up the two paper parcels. “You've been swell. 
Bill. I hate to ask anything more, but I don't know what to do 
with these.” 

“What aie they?” 

“The jewelry— the big package is to go to Botlivala and the 
othei to Jellapoic's brother. They’re marked. I don’t know how to 
get them to them ” 

“I'll take care of it for you. I’ll have the compan)’s lawjer take 
care of it.” 

“Good-night hone).” 

“Good-nighi ” Then he said, “Buck doesn't need to know about 
the dc}x>rtaiion business. Nobody needs to know.” 

“No. I’ll ne\er tell him.” 

“Write to me sometimes and tell me what's happening to you.” 

“Sure. You too.” 

“Good-night.” 

“Good night.” 

Then she turned, awkwardly, and went away. He watched her 
until she turned a corner toward the lift and then waited to give 
her time to get out of the way. 

Then he went to the desk and left orders to tell him when Mr. 
Merrill came in. After that he went straight to the bar and ordered 
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a gin sling. He wished he had somebody to drink with him— even 
Botlivala or the Marchcsa. In that noisy, crowded room it was hor- 
ribly lonely. It was going to be like that for the rest of his life. 

It was nearly twe o’clock wdicn lie saw Buck standing in the door* 
way, his hair still rumpled, the wild look of despair still in his eyes 
Bill stood up and then .Buck came quickly over to him. 

"Did you find her?” 

"Yes,” said Bill. "It’s all right. She's upstairs in her room. She’s 
going to Jcllaporc wdth you tomorrow.” 

Buck sat down suddenly and turned very while. 

"You'd better have a drink,” said Bill. 

"No, I’m going up to her.” 

"Finish my drink. It’ll put you on vour feet.” 

"Okay.” Buck took the rest of the gin sling and finished it off 

"You’re a swell guy. Bill,” he said. 

"Skip it.” 

Then Buck stood up. 

"Good-night,” said Bill, "and good-bye.” 

"What do you mean . . . good-bye?” 

"You’re going away tomorrow. I’m leaving day afte»*. It makes 
more sense to say good-bye now.” 

Then in a flash of the old understanding between them, Bi^k 
saw. "I see. I guess you’re right. When will you be coming back? ’ 

"I don’t know. Some day. Wnte to me.” 

"I will. You write to me. Don’t be like you were before.” 

"No.” 

"Good luck.” 

"Good luck.” 

Then Buck went away. Bill looked after him until he disap- 
peared in the crowded doorway. Then he had another drink and 
the room became unbearable to him and he went to bed. 

The smell of garlands of jasmine and marigold clung to the 
Rajputana long after she had left the pier aowded by farewell 
parties. The big ship had passed Elephanta on one side and Juhu 
on the other before the Goanese deck hands began gathering the 
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bruised and trampled remnants of the flowers from beneath dedc 
chairs and out of comers 

Bill stood at the stern alone at the rail, ^vatchlufif Bombay slip 
into a ha2e ot heat The la| Mahal, the Read's mot ey Building, 
the Gateway to India wavered, tiejnlilcd in the nutagt and slowly 
\anishcd like the Fisherman's Cit} in the I hoiisand and One 
Nights A couple of Arabs and two or ihtec Soiaabs ni a dhow 
outward bound for Africa waved as the great ship slippv^d past 
them. 

Then Bill was aware of someone standing beside him and ovei 
and above the seem of crushed )asnunc and niarit(old the oickly 
odor of pateliouli came into his neistiils He turned ind the Baron- 
ess said, “\ell, dele she goes . . dot feelthy cit) 1 m not soiry to 

be leaving ' 

“No I’ve had enough” 

‘ 1*01111) iJiai \c should go back on de same boat ’ 

“Yes,’ said Bill, ’ isn t it-'” 

llurt wis a sihiue and the Barontss said “\(hi lieaid about 
Meesis liollope 

-•No ’ 

“bhe kedtd herself” 

The news shocked him our of his indifference 

“llow^ Wluiir* be asked 

“IIkcs moinin^ Carol vent to see liei, bur ii vas too late. Sh' 
had already nunk heist If in her ceil 

Bill couldn t think ol an)llun^ to say Anvw v Mis li )iif pi 
had solved the Coitinor’s piobhrn She wouldn t be am iijoie 
trouble to him \nd she wouldn’t be an\ itiok Uihlc to he II 
It sljoeki d liim tint he hit so litlli emc a^ay ( i i n>i ler. n n • ily 
emotion iie felt was one ot hotroi because sonic* ov she o ^ght lO 
be he 1C st Hilling at liu i ul lieside liiniscll in tl ♦ J^aien ^s SJie 
belopoLd h i(, on iiei wav somewhere else Sin e luhln’t Ik mad. 
She Vi^as in an oeld way, cteiiial, bke the \\ indc im Jcv 

He heaiel the Baiontss saving, “She vas a boTnig vomi i '>ud a 
fool She nev^i knew veie she vas going In de end dej-e va> no 
place lor he r to go ” 

Then he noticed that FlephctUta witli its teinphs was being 
swallowed up in tlie hot mist as the city had been. Its low hiU> and 
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palms shivered and danced and then suddenly were gone. The 
water beneath the ship was changing color. The muddiness of the 
bay was fading, replaced by brilliant puiplo and aciuamariiic of 
the Indian Ocean. The smell of India— that strange smell com- 
pounded of jasmine and cow dung smoke, spices and dust— was 
fading. A little way from the ship three or four flying fish darted, 
now in, now out of the white-crested waves like pencils of light. 
For no reason at all he was aware of a swift feeling of relief and 
peace. It was over. 

Suddenly he grinned, thinking, ''Good-time Charlie is dead.” But 
feeling a little sad, he said aloud, ”Good-bve.” 

Beside him the Baroness asked, “Vat did you say?” 

•‘Nothing. I was talking to myselL” 
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